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Art. L.—Perfect Sanctification. 


[' is a curious fact in the history of religious opinion, that 

theories of Perfection have been held in every age by sects 
very widely differing in the whole substance and drift of their 
theology. We find them associated with the Antinomianism 
which denies the necessity of good works, and with the Pelagi- 
anism which makes good works the great corner-stone of 
human salvation. They are the strange product of the Socini- 
anism which deifies human reason, and of the Romanism which 
tramples it under foot. They are engrafted upon systems 
which admit, and upon systems which deny, the fall of man; 
upon systems which extol, upon systems which repudiate, his 
ability to comply with all the requirements of the moral law ; 
upon systems which ascribe the perfection to nature, upon 
systems which ascribe it to grace ; upon systems which exalt 
the inner light above the authority of Scripture, upon systems 
which exalt Scripture above any mere subjective pietism. In 
a word, Perfectionism has found itself at home equally in the 
Latin-speaking scholasticism which is the product of the 
Romanic spirit, and in the mysticism which is the more natural 
product of the Teutonic mind. This fact has led some Chris- 
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tian divines to imagine that there must be some essential 
element of truth in the doctrine. Dr. Pope, the Wesleyan, dis- 
tinguishes the theories on the subject as “the fanatical, the 
ascetic, the Pelagian, the mystical, the Romanist, the Imputa- 
tionist, the Arminian, and finally, the Methodist ;” and adds: 
“The essentials of the doctrine have been preserved, though 
with many minor differences, from the beginning, clearly dis- 
cernible through all the ascetic, fanatical, ultra-mystical, semi- 
Pelagian veils which have obscured them.”* There can be 
no doubt that the Pelagian theory is the most consistent of 
them all, and, as Hodge remarks, in the same proportion the 
most thoroughly unchristian, while those evangelical sects 
which hold Perfectionist views are the most manifestly incon- 
sistent, and therefore under the greatest temptation to use 
terms in senses that are not warranted either by Scripture 
or by the current usage of theology. There is an evident ten- 
dency in many quarters in the present day to accentuate 
extreme positions on this question. But Perfectionism cannot 
domesticate itself permanently in evangelical systems; for 
though it has been built into the creed of Methodism, it has 
never grown there, and it has never had anything but a tran- 
sient and precarious hold upon the members of other denomina- 
tions. It has appeared in America, among a small section of 
the Independents identified with Oberlin College, as a peculiar 
outgrowth of the Finney philosophy, and among an almost 
infinitesimal party of Presbyterians it has appeared as a curious 
projection from Calvinistic orthodoxy, in the form of a pious 
attempt to promote “a higher life” among Christian people. 
Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh spoke of it as an “ Arminian Anti- 
nomianism,” only too manifest among some lay-preachers, yet 
he could say, with his usual tact, “I have less quarrel with a 
man holding the doctrine of Perfection, but I would not like 
to see a man who thinks himself perfect.” Perfectionism is 
one of the favourite doctrines of Salvation-Armyism, and has 
been formulated with the utmost boldness by Mr. Booth in a 
penny Catechism for his disciples. In an age like ours, when 
there is such a tendency to a reactionary and unsteady pietism, 
when Christian people are so often feverish in their moods, 
and dissatisfied with what is long established and calm in its 


1 Compendium of Christian Theology, vol. iii. p. 61. 
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workings, there is a welcome for such theories, as well as a 
decided disposition to treat the piety of the Church at large 
with doubt or pity, as well as its learning with undisguised 
contempt. It is easy to see, however, that all writers of this 
school, though they affect the honours of discovery in the way 
of fresh interpretations of Scripture, are remarkable only for 
their loose definitions, for an inaccurate or ambiguous use of 
terms, and fora disposition to impose meanings on Scripture 
quite unwarranted either by fair exegesis or by the analogy of 
faith. It is quite easy to attenuate our idea of sin, and to 
lower the standard of law, so as to bring in a sort of perfection ; 
but a success of this kind involves something worse than a 
mere error of words, for it is a grave offence against the truth, 
and is fatal to that very holiness of heart and life which this 
theory is designed to promote. Let us try to lift tha subject 
above the audacities and trivialities of mystical speculation, 
and free it from misconceptions which are mainly due to the 
want of clear definitions. 

The subject may be viewed under three aspects. Let us first 
inquire into the nature of Perfection ; secondly, the period of 
its attainment; and thirdly, the means of its accomplishment. 

I. We inquire what is the nature of that Perfection which is 
commanded and required by God, and actually attained by all 
believers without exception. The question must be shaped in 
this manner if we are to meet all the essential demands of the 
problem under consideration. The word “ perfection” has of 
itself no decisive value, because it is used, both in Greek and 
in English, as Trench observes, sometimes in an absolute, 
sometimes in a qualified, sense. It signifies simply the attain- 
ment of the appointed or appropriate end of a thing. The 
perfection we contend for has necessarily two sides,—a negative 
and a positive; the negative represented by sinlessness, for 
there must be no conscious or wilful transgression, no sins of 
ignorance, no tendency or bias toward evil in the perfect man ; 
the positive represented by the complete possession of all 
graces,—by absolute perfectness in the inner man, as well as 
the perfectness of the developed character, by the unreserved 
consecration of all powers to God, as well as by a tendency to 
all good, which must be efficacious in result. We prove that 
this is perfection by considering, first, the rule of perfection 
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presented for the guidance of believers ; secondly, the example 
set for their imitation; and thirdly, the usage of the term 
“ perfect,” with its derivatives, as applied to the personal holi- 
ness of believers. 

1. We consider first the RULE oF PERFECTION presented for 
the guidance of believers. We hold that it is the moral law, 
which demands, admittedly, a perfect love to God and man. 
It is asserted, however, by one school of perfectionists that the 
perfection is not absolute, or Adamic or angelic, but a perfec- 
tion adjusted to the present condition of deteriorated ability in 
which believers are found, and as such graciously accepted 
under the law of Christ. Such a perfection would, of course, 
be purely subjective, being higher or lower according to each 
believer's gracious ability. This would amount to the rejection 
of any objective rule whatever.’ It is held, however, by this 
school, that there is such a rule, in the shape of a mitigated or 
milder law introduced by Christ, and variously called the law 
of Christ, the law of love, the law of liberty, the law of faith, 
or simply the Gospel. Sometimes they speak of the moral 
law as superseded by this milder law ; sometimes they speak of 


it as simply adjusting its demands to the weakened capacity of 
believers, and thus as existing in Christianity as “a rule of 
life in the hand of Christ.” Men of the Finney school regard 
the moral law as still the rule, yet claim for the believer a per- 


1 Unhappily, however, these Perfectionists forget all the limitations of 
their own theory when they come to the practical enforcement of the duty 
of perfection. The Wesleyan Foster says: ‘‘ We employ the phrases entire 
holiness, entire sanctification, perfect purity, Christian perfection, and free- 
dom from all sin, in precisely the same sense.” Wesley says: “A Christian 
is so far perfect as not to commit sin. This is the glorious privilege of every 
Christian, yea, though he be but a babe. But it is only of grown Christians 
it can be affirmed they are in such a sense perfect as to be freed from all evil 
desires.” Dr. Pope says: ‘‘ Methodists hold to the destruction of the carnal 
mind or the inbred sin of our fallen nature.” Wesley, however, seems to 
have had misgivings as to the exact extent of the perfection, which does not, 
he says, exclude infirmities and mistakes, and declares that he does not 
approve of the term ‘‘ sinless perfection.” Yet we do not see why he should 
not approve of this term if the law of Christ has lowered the standard of 
obedience to the level of the believer’s ability to obey it, nor why such per- 
fection should not be claimed for all believers in the present life, and at every 
moment of that life. As Calvinists are taunted with making death a sort of 
purgatory, which alone frees us from all sin, and carries us into our com- 
plete perfection, it is evident that Wesleyans claim perfection in the most 
absolute sense possible to a creature, The argument from purgatory has 
otherwise no validity against us, for, according to their view, death can 
make no change in the character of the believer’s perfection. 
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fect holiness in this life, because they are not afraid to carry 
out with rigour their favourite Pelagian maxim that ability is 
the measure of obligation. The Higher-Life theorists likewise 
recognise the moral law as the rule, but practically neutralise 
the admission by their idea of a perfection which consists in 
freedom from all conscious sin. There is thus a fundamental 
similarity between all three schools. 

We must remember that the question is not respecting the 
way of life, but the rule of life, for most of these writers seem 
to think that the law was once a way of life, but that Christ 
has now introduced an easier method of salvation. The law 
never was the means of salvation. There is no foundation 
whatever for the idea that the law somehow belonged to an 
exploded system of legalism, or salvation by works. It is 
really an essential element in the covenant of grace standing 
on a firmer basis than ever, because it has been established in 
its authority by the death of Christ. The Old Testament saints 
were not saved by obedience to the law, yet they were bound 
to observe it as the rule of their obedience; and it does not 
follow, because obedience to the law is not now the con- 
dition of salvation, that therefore God is ready to accept for 
our sanctification an obedience adjusted to a lower standard 
than that prescribed for Old Testament saints. It must be 
remembered that perfection is moral, not forensic, that it 
applies not to our relative but to our personal character. 

There is not a single passage of Scripture that can be quoted 
to prove either the obsoleteness of the moral law in relation to 
believers, or any process of adjustment by which its standard 
can be lowered to meet their debilitated capacity. Several 
points are here to be considered :—(1.) It implies a grave dis- 
honour to the moral law to say that it has been superseded in 
any way. ‘The law is a transcript of God’s character, and 
its demand—“Be ye holy, for I am holy”—is a demand 
founded in the nature of God and the nature of man. Dabney 
well says: “Either the former standard required more than 
was right, or the new one requires less than is right, and, in 
either case, God would be unrighteous ;” because, according 
to the Perfectionists, the two laws are entirely different, the 
one demanding a perfect obedience, the other only a sincere 
but imperfect obedience. This theory simply means that God 
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will now endure imperfections or sins which once he con- 
demned, and involves the almost paradoxical assumption that 
those who belong to the higher dispensation of the New Testa- 
ment are to be allowed to measure their obedience by a lower 
standard than the saints of the Old Testament. Dick may 
therefore well say : “ The first law would not be pleased with our 
obedience unless it were absolutely perfect. Christ has made 
that which was once duty to be no longer duty, and that which 
was once sin to be no longer sin.” Our Lord said he came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, just as the prophet 
said that He would come to “ magnify the law, and make it 
honourable ;” but it would hardly be in harmony with this 
design to lower the standard of holiness ; that is, to perpetuate 
a rule of unrighteousness. Can we believe that our Lord really 
designed to make the Christian dispensation a lower dispensa- 
tion than the Jewish? (2.) So far from lowering the law, our 
Lord by his expositions in the Sermon on the Mount made it 
a transcendentally higher thing than it ever seemed before. 
He did not diminish its spirituality by a single shade, or attenu- 
ate its extensive demands, but made it higher rather than lower, 
stigmatising the unchaste look as adultery, and anger as 
murder, while he indignantly resented the attempts of the 
Scribes to lower it by their unworthy casuistries. Could he 
set a higher ideal than that—“ Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect”? Could he make a higher demand than 
for a perfect love toGod and man? He never demanded more 
than this ; he never demanded less than this : for Christ is the 
minister of holiness, not of sin. (3.) If the law has been 
lowered to believers, it follows that unbelievers are undera higher 
standard of obedience than they are, for they are to be judged 
by the moral law. But this position is inconsistent with the 
maxim of Perfectionists, that ability is the measure of obligation. 

We are thus naturally brought to the question, What reason 
is there for believing that God has adjusted the demands of 
the law to man’s present debilitated condition? The answer 
is given that God could never demand an obedience that man 
was unable to render. Fletcher says of the new law that “ it 
is a law adapted to our present state and circumstances—a 
milder law, called the law of Christ ; that is, the Mediator’s 
law, which is, like himself, full of evangelical grace and truth.” 
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It is needless to say that this old Pelagian principle cuts up 
by the roots all moral obligation whatever, as well as all 
morality and all moral distinctions. If obligation is placed 
upon that basis, we should not only have a variable rule, 
because it must always adjust itself to the varying weakness 
or strength of each individual, but it would dissolve all the 
bonds of duty, all the distinctions between right and wrong, 
that lie indestructibly fixed in the conscience of man. An 
evil man has only by self-indulgence to weaken every moral 
instinct within him, and the demands of God will sink with 
his increasing depravity. He will thus escape condemnation 
by his deeper debasement. Sinless perfection would not only 
be possible on this theory, but almost unavoidable, because 
those who possess the least ability are in the best position to 
comply with all their obligations. Yet this is the very prin- 
ciple on which Perfectionists ground the assumption that God 
has graciously lowered the law or adjusted its demands to the 
debilitated powers of man. Can it be a true principle which 
involves such immoral consequences ? 

Let us now look into the assumption of the existence of a 
new and milder law in Christianity. We maintain that there 
never has been any but one law, and that it is the rule of life 
to believers under both dispensations. (1.) Let us ask, When 
was this milder law introduced? Was it after the fall of man 
or after the death of Christ? If after the fall of man—and 
remember, these writers describe it as “the law of faith,” or 
simply “the Gospel,” therefore it must have existed from the 
beginning—why should God afterwards introduce a higher law 
at Sinai, demanding perfect obedience? Were there not, in 
that case, two laws in existence together, at least from the 
time of Moses? If, however, it was introduced by Christ for 
saints of the New Dispensation, can we believe that New Testa- 
ment saints are under less obligation to love God with all their 
heart than the saints of the Old Testament? Were Moses and 
David and Isaiah, after all, under a higher standard than Paul 
and John and James? (2.) It is a significant fact that our 
Lord and his apostles enjoin the commands of the moral law 
upon believers without any explanations whatever. They all 
alike speak of it as a well-understood and definite rule of 
righteousness. Paul identifies the love binding on Christians 
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with the love enjoined in the law (Rom. xiii. 9, 10), and names 
six commandments of the Decalogue as still binding ; while he 
speaks of the believer as “ serving the law of God” (Rom. vii. 
25), and not any milder law; and speaks of the law as that 
by which is “the knowledge of sin” (Rom. iii. 20). John 
knows nothing of a lower or milder law when he speaks of sin 
as “ the transgression of law,” or discrepancy fromlaw. Peter, 
though he specifies no particular precept of the law, points to 
an injunction in the book of the law—* Be ye holy, for I am 
holy.” James talks of the law of brotherly love as the royal 
law, yet he shows it was the moral law (James ii. 8-11). (3.) 
So far from the moral law being superseded by the law of love, 
the law of Christ, the law of liberty, these are either identical 
with the moral law, or they are included in it. The moral 
law is itself the law of love (though this name never occurs in 
Scripture in so many words), because “ love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” That it was in Old Testament as well as now in 
New Testament times. Therefore it is a misapprehension for 
Wesley to say: “The whole law under which we now are is 
fulfilled by love (Rom. xiii. 9, 10). Faith working and ani- 
mated by love is all that God now requires of man.” He 
never required anything else under any dispensation. Does 
not John expressly say that the commandment “to love one 
another” is not a new one, but “the old commandment which 
ye had from the beginning”? (1 John ii. 7.) Then, again, the 
law of Christ is only a part of the moral law, as the only pas- 
sage in which the phrase occurs (Gal. vi. 2) clearly implies, 
for the apostle refers to the duty of saints to “ bear one another’s 
burdens ” as part of the duty we owe to our neighbours. Then, 
again, the law of liberty is not different from the moral law. 
James speaks of it twice as “the law of liberty” (James i. 25, 
ii, 12). But this, say these writers, means the Gospel, for it is 
here called “the perfect law of liberty,” and believers are ex- 
horted thus: “So speak ye and so do as men that are to be 
judged by the law of liberty.” The apostle speaks only of the 
moral law, for he quotes two of its commandments, and says, 
if you break either of them, “thou art become a transgressor 
of the law.” This is the moral law, which is here called 
“ the royal law,” which is also “ according to the Scriptures.” 
He implies that Christians are to fulfil this very law, 
but as the thought of the law suggested the thought 
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of curse and bondage, the apostle adds—“ the law of liberty.” 
The law in itself would condemn to death; it gendereth to 
bondage ; but to the Christian it is a law of liberty. The 
Spirit of God writes this very law in the hearts of believers, 
according to ancient promise (Jer. xxxi, 31; Heb. viii. 10). 
But the law objectively is still the same, whether it genders 
to bondage or becomes a law of liberty. But it is said, “The 
law of faith is not surely identical with the moral law.” The 
contention is that the law of God has been superseded by the 
“ law of faith,” or the Gospel. The apostle however, expressly 
says that the law of faith establishes the law of God. It 
has not superseded it. Therefore, whatever the law of faith 
may be, it does not affect the independent existence of the law 
of God. The fact is, the believer has relation to both laws. So 
had the Old Testament believer. It is admitted by commen- 
tators of every school that the term “law of faith,” like the 
“law of the mind” (Rom. vii. 23), signifies a principle or rule 
of action, and is equivalent to the Gospel, rather than the law 
properly so called. (4.) If we accept this theory, no saint can 
say how imperfect his obedience may be, for this lower law, 
with its self-adjusting power, can have neither certainty nor 
uniformity. Two saints apply the test with different results, 
yet they are both wholly sanctified. Paul says that “by the 
law is the knowledge of sin;” but if the standard is reduced 
to the level of our present consciousness, that knowledge will 
cease altogether, not because sin has ceased, but because God’s 
test is not applied.—(Hodge. ) 

It seems to us then perfectly clear that, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Perfectionists to make out a reduced standard of 
obedience, the moral law still exists in Christianity to demand an 
obedience far beyond anything contemplated by their theories. 

2. We now proceed to consider THE EXAMPLE OF PER- 
FECTION set before believers. The Scripture evidence is very 
decisive. Our Lord says, “Be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” Explain as you may the difference in the 
perfection of a finite and an infinite being, it is clear that our 
Lord here commands something higher than a perfection that 
is consistent with “infirmities, ignorance, and mistakes,” nay, 
higher than either Adamic or angelic perfection. We are 
“predestinated to be conformed to the image of his Son” 
(Rom. viii. 29), who is “ the brightness of the Father's glory and 
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the express image of his person.” We are now growing into 
that image, for “ we are being renewed (avaxaivovpevor) in the 
image of God” (Col. iii. 10, 11). We are “being changed 
(werapoppovpeba) into the same image from glory to glory” 
(2 Cor. iii. 18), and in whatever respect or degree we fall 
short of that standard we surely sin. We are coming “to 
the perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ” (Eph. iv. 13)—that fulness being “the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ” (Col. ii. 9), the very fulness of God with 
which we are to be filled through Christ “dwelling in our 
hearts by faith” (Eph. iii. 17). The Psalmist says, “I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness”—a sentiment 
which finds its echo in 1 John iii. 2, “ We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is,’"—implying that we shall 
be more or less unlike him till we see him ashe is. Per- 
fectionists of all classes ought to remember that there is but 
one Sinless One in Christianity. This is its characteristic dis- 
tinction. The perfection of the believer is without “ infirmity, 
ignorance, or mistake,” for it is that of “ the spirits of just men 
made perfect ” (Heb. xii. 23) ; it is that of the world where there 
is “nothing that defileth ” (Rev. xxi. 27) ; it is that which the 
apostle prayed for on behalf of his converts, that they might be 
“blameless in the day of Christ” (1 Cor. i. 8,9). Thus we 
come to understand the true perfection of believers. It is to 
be found only in the example of Christ glorified. 

3. We have now to consider the usage of the term 
“perfect,” with its derivatives, as applied to the personal 
holiness of believers. It is contended that the perfection 
commanded in Scripture is attainable in this life, because 
Scripture speaks of individual men as perfect. (1.) There is, 
admittedly, a sense in which all believers are perfect, or per- 
fected, in virtue of Christ’s death, as in the passage, “ By one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified” 
(Heb. x. 14). Higher-Life theorists refer all such passages to 
personal holiness, forgetting that in that case all believers are 
perfectly and equally sanctified, not from the moment of their 
“second conversion,” or “ fresh consecration,” but from the very 
moment of their regeneration. Four such passages in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews refer not to personal holiness, but to our 
assured access to God in worship through Cihrist’s blood. All 
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classes of Perfectionists similarly refer to 1 John i. 7—“ The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin”—as 
referring to a cleansing from the presence of sin, repudiating 
altogether the sacrificial sense of the words, which is the true 
sense always when applied to the blood of Christ. But if the 
words indicate the bestowment of sinlessness, then none can 
be justified while sin is yet in them. Only the sinless can be 
justified. Yet the very next verse declares the presence of sin 
in believers : “If we say that we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves.” If we are cleansed from all sin—if God's will is 
“freed from internal opposition,” to use Mr. P. Smith’s words, 
—then indwelling sin is eradicated. It is forgotten, however, 
that whatever the cleansing signifies, it applies to all believers, 
and not to a select few; that it applies to all sin, and not 
merely to all conscious sin, so that all believers are absolutely 
sinless, and that the sinlessness is a fact of present experience. 
We may therefore pass from this division of the subject by 
affirming without contradiction that the usage of the term 
“perfect,” or “perfected,” in the Epistle to the Hebrews is quite 
irrelevant to the subject in dispute. (2.) The word “perfect ” is 
used about fifteen times in the Old Testament in the sense of 
religious integrity or sincerity, but without the idea of sinless- 
ness, for Job and Noah, who are called “ perfect,” have their 
sins recorded for our edification or warning. They were not 
perfect according to the rule of the moral law. If Perfec- 
tionists would be content with a perfection in this sense, we 
should have no further controversy with them, but, whilst 
most inconsistently they refer to these Old Testament examples 
as proofs of the attainableness of perfection in this life, they 
claim “a freedom from all sin,” “a destruction of the carnal 
mind or the inbred habit of sin,” which were conspicuously 
absent in all these instances. (3.) The New Testament use 
of the word “ perfect” and its derivatives demands careful con- 
sideration. They are used sometimes to signify perfection in 
knowledge, sometimes perfection in personal holiness. The 
two cases are remarkably distinct. In at least four passages 
believers are referred to as perfect in knowledge (Heb. v. 14, 
“strong meat is for the perfect ;” Phil. iii. 15, “Let us, as 
many as be perfect, be thus minded ;” 1 Cor. ii. 6, “ We speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect;” 1 Cor. xiv. 20, “In 
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understanding be ye perfect”). The term is used in these 
cases to signify merely maturity in knowledge, as opposed to 
the condition of a “babe in Christ” (v7jrvos). In one passage 
the term is used absolutely, “When that which is perfect is 
come” (1 Cor. xiii. 10), because here we “know in part.” 
Scripture sometimes uses very absolute language in a relative 
sense, as where the Christians at Rome are said to be “ filled 
to the full with all knowledge” (ae7Anpwpévos), (Rom. xv. 14), 
and where John says, “ Ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things” (1 Johnii. 20). This proves that the 
word “ perfect” has a variable extent. Therefore we must judge 
of the nature and extent of the perfection in each case by its 
standard or measure. Why do Perfectionists not claim a 
perfection in knowledge as well as a perfection in holiness? 
Why do they not claim a freedom from mistakes as well as 
from sin? If they were content with claiming a perfection in 
holiness akin to the perfection in knowledge asserted in these 
passages, cadit questio. But their inconsistency lies in the fact 
that, while they admit the imperfection of their knowledge in 
this life, they claim a perfection in holiness which is no more 
possible than a perfection of knowledge. It is difficult to see, 
indeed, how the one perfection can be realised without the 
other. But we now approach a most interesting branch of the 
subject. The word “ perfect” and its derivatives are never used 
in the New Testament in relation to the holiness of believers 
without signifying perfection in the highest sense contended for in 
these pages, because they either apply to a work of sanctification 
in process or to the completed result in the future life. The word 
TéXevos occurs nineteen times in the New Testament, and 
signifies that which is brought to its appointed or appropriate 
end. In four cases it does not touch the question in any way ; 
in two cases it refers to the perfection of God and of Christ ; 
in five cases to perfection in knowledge : leaving eight cases as 
applicable to perfection in holiness. Let us examine them. 
Our Lord says, “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect” (Matt. v. 48). The terminal point here is evidently 
placed in the future life. Our Lord says to the rich ruler, 
“If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell that thou hast” (Matt. xix. 21). 
He here applies a test of the highest obedience that can be 
demanded of man, for he says, “If thou wilt enter into life, 
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keep the commandments.” The test may have been hypothe- 
tical, but it is one which no son of Adam since the fall has 
been able perfectly to fulfil. The apostle Paul speaks of the 
ministry enduring “ till we all attain unto the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
(Eph. iv. 13), The terminal point is here likewise in the 
future life. The apostle labours that he “may present every 
man perfect in Christ” (Col. i 28), in express allusion to the 
day of judgment. Epaphras prays that the Colossians may 
“stand perfect and fully assured in all the will of God.” 
(Col. iv. 12). This prayer may possibly refer to knowledge as 
much as to holiness. But the very prayer implies, like all such 
prayers, that the perfection has not yet been attained. James 
says, “ Let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, lacking in nothing” (James i. 4)—an 
exhortation which implies likewise that the perfection has not 
been attained. Would it not be applicable at the last moment 
of life? When is Christian patience to reach that point at 
which nothing is lacking? He says, likewise, “If any offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man” (James iii. 2). The 
case is hypothetical, for the previous verse expressly denies 
the existence of any such man, for “in many things we all 
offend.” The apostle John says, “ Perfect love casteth out fear” 
(1 John iv. 18). Here, say these writers, love is said to be 
perfect in this life, and as love is the principle of holiness, the 
perfection of the believer is proved. But the love in question 
is not that of the believer: it is the love of God (9 dydn) 
“ perfected in us” (ver. 12), and “perfected with us” (ver. 17), 
for our love to God—an evidently imperfect thing—could not 
give us boldness in the day of judgment. God’s love to us 
apprehended by us alone can inspire us with this confidence, 
because, “ as he (Christ) is, so are we in this world,” standing 
in the full acceptance of God, the very acceptance of Christ 
himself with the Father. The question of our love to God does 
not in fact come into question at all till the 18th verse. “He 
that feareth is not made perfect in that love;” he does not, as 
Candlish says, realise the standing or position which it gives 
him ; he does not enter completely into the faith and fellow- 
ship of God’s “ love with us” as a love that is “ made perfect.” 
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Is it possible that any believer can perfectly realise God's love 
in this life? As Wesley admits that “no living man ever yet 
fulfilled the law of love,” as the apostle repudiates the idea of 
sinlessness in this life, in this very Epistle (1 John i. 8), as 
our love cannot be greater than our knowledge, which is 
necessarily imperfect, it seems clear that this difficult text 
cannot prove the present perfection of believers. Besides, it 
only touches the one question of fear, not the question of 
sinlessness. 

Let us now take the verb reXevew, “to perfect.” It occurs 
twenty-four times in the New Testament. In six cases it is 
irrelevant ; in seven cases it refers to some aspect of Christ’s 
perfection. In the Epistle to the Hebrews it refers, as we 
have seen, not to personal holiness, but to our assured 
access to God in worship through Christ’s blood. Other 
cases are now to be considered. The passage in Heb. xii. 23, 
“ The spirits of just men made perfect,” necessarily proves the 
perfection to be future. Then, four times does the participle 
“made perfect ” (rereXexwuévn) occur in John’s First Epistle 
(1 John ii. 5; iv. 12, 17, 18), where, as we have already 
seen, the reference is not to our love to God, but to God’s 
love to us, or to his love shared with us. The apostle Paul 
says: “Not that I have already obtained or am already 
made perfect.” It is urged that the perfection here does 
not refer to holiness at all, but that the apostle merely 
asserts he has not yet attained to the resurrection of the 
dead. But why should he make any such self-evident state- 
ment while he was still undeniably in the flesh? The 
following words are inconsistent with this view: “I follow 
after, if I may apprehend that for which also 1 was appre- 
hended by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended ”—it was unnecessary to say this if he 
referred to a resurrection from the dead—but he “ pressed to 
the mark”—perfect holiness—“for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus,”—eternal blessedness, which 
was beyond the resurrection of the dead. Then, again, the 
Lord says to Paul, “ My strength is being made perfect in 
weakness” (2 Cor. xii 9). Here the reference, as the tense 
shows, is to a work in process. Our Lord prays that believers 
may “be perfected into one” (John xvii. 23), a consummation 
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which can only be gradually realised, but never perfectly in 
this life. It is perfection in unity, not ecclesiastical unity, 
but a spiritual oneness of believers like that between the 
Father and the Son, which is to make an impression on the 
world. This it would do in proportion to its fulness, but 
that fulness would not be reached till “ we all attain to the 
unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son of God, to the 
perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” There are several other words used to describe 
perfection in the New Testament. Believers are represented 
as “perfecting (évteXovvtes) holiness in the fear of God” 
(2 Cor. vii. 1), a work still in process, as the tense indicates. 
The expression “Ye are complete in him” (emdnpwpévos) 
(Col. ii. 9, 10) refers not to sinless perfection, as the Epistle 
itself shows, but to the participation of all the Colossians in 
the fulness of Christ. Twice the word ddrox«Anpos (1 Thess. 
v. 23, “blameless ;” James i. 4, “entire”) occurs, but in the 
first case it refers expressly to the day of judgment, in the 
second, its significance has been already noticed. The apostle, 
again, seeks the perfection («atdptiow) of the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. xiii. 9), but he regards it as still future, and might ap- 
propriately express the same wish at the last moment of their 
lives. It thus appears manifest that the perfection is either a 
perfection prayed for, and therefore not actually attained, or a 
perfection expressly referred to the future life. 

If we have succeeded in satisfactorily establishing the 
true nature of the perfection enjoined upon believers, it is 
not necessary to go into any proofs to show the impossibility 
of sinlessness in the present life. We have not noticed the 
efforts of Perfectionists to wrest such passages as speak of 
believers being “dead to sin,” and “freed from sin,” and of 
“the old man as crucified with Christ,” not to speak of the 
well-known passage, “He that is born of God cannot com- 
mit sin,” as favouring their views, because, if these pas- 
sages are true of any believers, they are true of all believers, 
not only in this life, but from the very hour of their con- 
version. If the crucifixion of the old man implies “ the 
destruction of the carnal nature, or the inbred habit of sin,” 
then itis as true of the babe in Christ as of the father in 
Christ, of the erring Corinthians as of the unblamed Thessa- 
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lonians. In that case there will be no room for “cross- 
currents in the soul,” which will be “freed from all internal 
opposition,” in the case of every believer, and the inner war- 
fare, pictured in the seventh of Romans and the fifth of 
Galatians, will no longer be a fact of painful Christian ex- 
perience. If, indeed, indwelling sin can possibly be extir- 
pated in the present life, we do not see how there can be any 
necessity for attenuating the idea of sin, so as to place mis- 
takes and infirmities outside the category of sinful things. If 
there be no corruption of nature lying back of all our conscious 
exercises of will, we do not see how there can be sin at all. 
Yet “General” Booth quotes the phrase “freed from sin” 
with a self-complacent confidence as decisive. It is in the 
Greek simply “justified” (Se8:catwtax), (Rom. vi. 7). Yet, 
“the thought of foolishness is sin,” and there are “sins of 
ignorance” quite as serious as “mistakes and infirmities ” 
which had to be atoned for in old times by the sin-offering. 
Wesley, after all, sometimes forgets his theory, for we find 
him saying, “The best of men still need Christ in his priestly 
office to atone for their omissions, their shortcomings (as some 
not improperly speak), their mistakes in judgment and practice, 
and their defects of various kinds. For these are all devia- 
tions from the perfect law, and consequently need an atone- 
ment.” —(Doctrinal Tracts, pp. 309-312.) In that case the best 
of men are sinners, for Christ made his soul an offering for 
nothing but sin. He says further, that “the perfect in love 
transgress the very law they are under.” If, as Calvinists say, 
sin is not doing and not being what God requires—if sin is 
avopia, discrepancy from law, the lack of conformity to God’s 
will,—there can be no unsinning believers in this world. 
Accordingly, believers must continually pray for pardon by 
the very terms of the Lord’s Prayer; they must recognise their 
very afflictions, continuing, as they do, to the last moment of 
life, as implying their imperfection ; and the most holy men 
of all ages have accordingly been always the most deeply 
conscious of their sinful unworthiness. 

II. We now proceed briefly to consider the time at which 
Perfection is attained. It might seem to be unnecessary to 
discuss this point at all, because if there is no perfection 
possible in this life, it must be reserved for another life. 
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There are certain points, however, raised by Perfectionists on 
this part of the subject, which deserve a fair examination, and 
which could not be fairly discussed under the first head of 
our subject. All Wesleyans now hold that perfection is 
attained before death. Foster says, “ With regard to most 
believers, they do not suppose it takes place consciously 
before death ;” “ All believers will live till they ripen into this 
maturity, and not a moment longer.” Peck admits “ that 
most of those he has. known were not sanctified till a little 
before death.” Wesley says: “As to the time, I believe 
this instant generally the instant of death, the moment before 
the soul leaves the body. But I believe it may be ten, 
twenty, or forty years before.” It is difficult to understand 
the exact views of Higher-Life theorists on the subject. As they 
hold a perfection that consists in freedom from all conscious sin, 
they can hardly believe that absolute perfection is attainable 
before death. Yet their arguments go to plead for perfection 
in the most absolute sense. All classes of Perfectionists 
charge other Christians with holding that death is a sort of 
purgatory, implying, of course, by the charge that death 
makes no change in the nature of the perfection attained by 
believers in this life. 

We must now consider the arguments put forth for per- 
fection in this world. 1. Higher-Life theorists ask—-“ Would 
not the instant sanctification of his children redound more to 
God’s honour than a gradual growth in grace?” Mahan 
ridicules the supposition that “God can better glorify himself 
and his kingdom be better advanced by saints partially than 
wholly sanctified.” It is said to be contrary to God’s character 
to allow imperfection in his people. This argument, however, 
if good for anything, would prove that God would not allow 
imperfection for a single day after conversion, or would not 
allow it at all. Why should not God make all saints perfect 
in the instant of regeneration? Why should he not purify 
the Church in a moment from all its errors, its infidelities, its 
formalities? 2. It is argued that God has made provision in 
the Gospel for man’s complete sanctification. But the question 
is, whether it is to be realised in this life? If it is answered 
“Yes,” then in that case we ask, Why has not God made 
provision for the complete holiness of all believers during the 
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present hour, during the present minute? Perhaps they 
may answer “ Yes,” but are they therefore justified in saying it 
will be realised in the present minute? How, again, can it be 
said that provision is made for entire sanctification in this life, 
if the provision does not consciously effect that result? How 
few can claim to have been thus completely transformed ! 
The argument proves too much, and therefore proves nothing. 
3. It is argued that God has commanded this perfection. 
Mahan says: “I infer that a perfect state of holiness is 
attainable in this life from the commands of God addressed 
to Christians under the new covenant.” Foster says: “If it 
is not practicable, then God has issued a command which it 
is impossible should be obeyed—made a requirement of his 
creatures with which they have no power to comply.” (1.) 
We reply that God cannot possibly command less than per- 
fection without sanctioning sin. His own perfect nature can 
require no less. (2.) God’s right to require perfection is not 
impaired by our inability to attain it, unless we accept the 
profoundly immoral maxim of Pelagianism, that ability is 
the measure of obligation. (3.) Does the prohibition of sin 
imply that men will live without committing sin? (4.) These 
theorists have still to prove that God’s command warrants the 
expectation that the perfection will be attained in the present 
life. (5.) Can they possibly imagine that any believer has 
ever in this world complied with Christ’s command—* Be 
ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
4. It is argued that God has promised this perfection in the 
present life. “Perfection in holiness is promised to the 
Christian in the new covenant under which he is placed.” 
But all the texts quoted to prove this point say nothing as to 
believers being made perfect in the present life. It is said, 
“Jesus shall save his people from their sins;” “He shall 
redeem us from all iniquity ;” “The blood of Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin;” that “He will put his laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts.” The question is, Are these 
promises fulfilled in this life, in the sense of imparting an 
absolute perfection? This is the very point to be proved. 
5. It is argued that we are bound to pray for perfection, and 
“have we not positive proof that when we pray in faith for 
perfect holiness that blessing will be bestowed upon us?” Yes; 
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but when? “ During the present life.” But why not during 
the present minute? These writers quote: “This is the con- 
fidence that we have in him, that if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us”— “and this is the will of 
God, even your sanctification.” This argument assumes that 
perfect holiness in this life is “ according to the will of God” 
—the very point to be proved. Did not Paul pray for the 
entire sanctification of all the Thessalonians? Did not his 
prayer imply that they had none of them as yet attained to it? 
Were his prayers not offered in faith, and yet were they im- 
mediately answered? Our Lord taught his disciples to pray, 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven.” 
Millions of saints have thus prayed, and yet millions of 
sinners still refuse to do the will of God. Have the saints 
prayed in vain? Have they not prayed in faith? Our Lord 
prayed that believers “might be one with him and the Father” 
—a union of perfect love, says Mahan who supposes that it 
cannot be answered except in one way, by the perfect holiness 
of all saints in this life. In that sense it has not been 
answered. Has our Lord’s prayer failed ? 

It seems plain, then, that all these arguments, while proving 
that perfection is attainable, fail to prove that it is attainable in 
this life. Perfectionists charge us, as we have seen, with 
making death a sort of purgatory. We are even charged with 
holding views which savour of a Gnostic depreciation of the 
body, as if it were essentially evil, and not the mere tool of 
the responsible spirit. A few remarks must suffice upon this 
point. (1.) It is no Gnosticism, but Scripture and reason, to 
say that saints are at their death made perfect in holiness. 
Scripture speaks of “the spirits of just men made perfect” 
(Heb. xii. 23); of the dead as “blessed from henceforth” 
(Rev. xiv. 13); of the Old Testament saints—* that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect” (Heb. xi. 40); and of 
heaven as a place where there entereth “nothing that defileth ” 
(Rev. xxi. 27). (2.) Perfectionists themselves are not consis- 
tent upon this point. Foster says that “ mistakes will be while 
we remain in the body.” Is the body the cause? Wesley 
says: “Indeed, I do not expect to be freed from actual mis- 
takes [under which he includes infirmities and sins of ignor- 
ance] till this mortal puts on immortality. I believe this to 
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be the natural consequence of the soul’s dwelling in flesh and 
blood.” Is this not to make death a purgatory? Therefore, 
when Wesley asks—“ Does the soul’s going out of the body 
effect its purification from indwelling sin? If so, is it not 
something else, not the blood of Christ, which cleanseth us 
from all sin ?”—We ask in turn, How does the believer get rid 
of these infirmities for which, he says, we require to make a 
constant application to the blood of Christ? He admits that 
they will be with us till we die. Is this not to admit that it is 
death, and not Christ’s blood, that makes an end of them? 
Wesley refuses to say that any believer has “ sinless perfection” 
in this world. If he will have it in the next world, has it not 
been realised through the severance of soul and body? 
(3.) Can believers be made perfect before death without 
knowing it? Foster says of his friends, “ With regard to most 
believers, they do not suppose it takes place consciously before 
death.” Is not this a virtual admission that it takes place at 
death? Does the experience of dying saints confirm or con- 
tradict the Perfectionist view? Do they not sigh for deliver- 
ance from the body, because “in this tabernacle they groan, 


being burdened”? Hervey once said: “A sense of remaining 


inbred corruption will reconcile us to death ;” and Wesley at 
once replied: “Indeed it will not, nor will anything do this, 
but perfect love.” Hervey very justly answered: “ Nothing 
can reconcile us to death but that which can take away its 
sting, and this is only done by the atonement of Christ.” 
Scripture says that through chastenings “we become partakers 
of the Divine holiness.” Is it not reasonable to conclude that 
the whole end of suffering is not accomplished before death, 
but is accomplished at death—the last affliction—and that 
that is the reason why there is no affliction after death ? 

III. We now come to consider the means of attaining Perfect 
Sanctification. The Higher-Life theorists put forth “holiness 
by faith” as the title of their doctrine, and write as if a mere 
act of faith would cause sin to fall dead within us as promptly 
as Goliath fell before the sling of David. They seem, however, 
to represent faith as implicated in a double sense in the matter 
of our sanctification. In the first place, faith is held to be 
“simply believing things,” and not as including in itself trust 
in the Redeemer’s person and work. The principle of the 
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system is: “ Believe that God will make you perfectly holy, 
and he will do it.” The Wesleyan view is chiefly remarkable 
because it is founded on a view of faith similar to that of the 
Higher-Life advocates, but dissimilar to Wesleyan standards, 
Wesley says: “As to the manner, I believe this perfection is 
always wrought in the soul by a single act of faith in an instant. 
But I believe a general work both preceding and following 
that instant.” Foster is still more explicit, for he says the faith 
that brings perfection “is a faith that believes in its possibility, 
in its possibility now,” etc. It might be enough to say in reply 
to this view of faith, which makes it a mere belief in propositions, 
that these writers ask us, as an indispensable condition of obtain- 
ing the blessing of “ entire sanctification,” to believe, without 
hesitation, a proposition which is quite unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture. Scripture does say, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved,” but it has never said: “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be perfectly sanctified in the 
present life.” Yet they persist in telling us that we have only 
to believe that we are “dead to sin” (which they interpret 
as synonymous with perfect holiness), because God has said 
it, and the belief is at once translated into a fact of living 
experience, forgetting all the while that, by the nature of the 
case, all believers become “dead to sin” through the death of 
Christ, at the moment of their regeneration. But it is difficult 
to understand the cause or reason of the different action of 
faith at the two periods of a believer's life, called respectively 
by this school, his first conversion and his second conversion. 
For entire sanctification only dates from the second period. If 
faith is merely “ believing things,” there is no change in the 
objects of faith at the two periods, for exactly the same pro- 
positions are submitted to its acceptance on both occasions. 
The same cause will always in the same circumstances produce 
the same effects. If this be so, why should not faith bring 
perfect holiness in the moment of conversion, especially as 
“H. W. S.,” a prolific tract-writer, teaches that “to every 
human being God has given the power to believe”? Surely 
perfect holiness is as much desired then as afterwards, and, to 
use one of their own arguments against us, would it not be 
more consistent with God’s honour that faith should produce 
its best results at conversion? We cannot really understand 
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why, if there is no change in the nature of faith, and no change 
in the facts to be believed, faith should operate so differently 
at the two separate periods. 

There is, however, another sense in which faith is under- 
stood by this school. These writers connect perfect sancti- 
fication with “the blood of Christ,” by an act of faith, for as 
by one act of faith they have received him for justification, 
so by another act of faith they receive him for sanctification.’ 
Thus, Mr. P. Smith says :-— 


“ Now this is what the blood of Christ does for us: it reaches the very 
spring itself, ‘ purifying our hearts by faith,’ cleansing us from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, and enabling us by faith to realise that wondrous 
statement that ‘every man that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself 
even as He is pure.’ We purify ourselves, not by effort, but by faith ; not 
by words, but by the precious blood of Christ. This, however, is the case 
only while the blood is applied by faith ; for the very moment faith ceases 
to apply it, the same old bitter waters flow out.” 


(1.) It is impossible to separate Christ’s offices in the way 
suggested by this theory, because if he is received for justifi- 
cation, he is likewise received for sanctification. Christ is 
made to every believer without exception, and not merely to 
the seeker after a second consecration, “ wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption” (1 Cor. i. 31),— even 
to those unwary Corinthians who had lapsed into unspiritual 
ways little consistent with the idea of Christian perfection. 
Every believer at conversion possesses eternal life, which has 
its germ in regeneration, its growth in progressive sanctification, 
and its perfection in future glory. To say that a man may 
come to Christ at conversion for pardon alone, and then after 
an interval for sanctification, is contrary to God’s purpose in 
the gift of his Son, contrary to the nature of faith, and con- 
trary to the obvious teaching of Scripture. If regeneration 
means anything, it means the change of a sinner into a holy 
being. It will not do to say that in conversion we offer our 
dead powers to God, but that when we offer ourselves a living 
sacrifice, our powers being then “ permeated with the new life 
of regeneration,” we “experience entire sanctification.” Are 
not all believers regenerated at conversion? And if so, what 

1 They represent other Christians as looking to Christ for justification, 


and to their own efforts for sanctification. This is, of course, a gross mis- 
representation. 
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can they be doing with their new nature and their new powers 
from that time till their second conversion? Do they conse- 
crate them to God or to sin? As Christ himself cannot be 
divided, a true faith cannot but accept a whole Christ in all 
his offices and benefits. (2.) This theory misrepresents the true 
nature of the connection between the blood of Christ and the 
sanctification of believers. We have already seen that it holds 
the mystical interpretation of 1 John i. 7, “ His blood cleanseth 
from all sin””—rejecting the undeniably sacrificial sense of the 
words. It substitutes the practical purification of the believer, 
which is the work of the Holy Ghost, for the purging away of 
sin from before God, which is done by the oblation of the 
Cross. The atoning blood effects an infinitely important change 
in our legal relation to God, but it does not in itself produce any 
change in our inward corruption ; though, as a consequence of 
our acceptance under it, a blessed change will be wrought in us 
by the Holy Ghost. (3.) It is not true that mortification is 
effected simply by an act of faith similar to that in which we 
cast ourselves on God’s mercy for justification. There is 
nothing in that initial act but simple trust in the Redeemer ; 
but we cannot in resisting evil hold a merely passive course, 
eschewing effort, only believing, for the apostle says : “ Giving 
all diligence, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge.” 
The Gospel does not teach quietism, but effort, struggle, com- 
bat. (4.) It is not explained how it is that faith, in its appli- 
cation of the blood of Christ, does not effect perfect holiness at 
the first conversion. Why, as already suggested, does it work 
so differently at two different periods, if the blood of Christ is 
exactly the same in its purifying efficacy? (5.) This theory is 
inconsistent with Scripture, which never represents sanctifica- 
tion as an instantaneous act like regeneration, but rather as 
gradual, and even slow, in its operations. (6.) Above all, 
where has Scripture said that by putting forth a volition to 
consecrate himself to Christ, a Christian may thereby escape 
all further trouble from indwelling sin, and enter upon an un- 
sinning life? The proof has never been produced. Is per- 
sonal holiness, after conversion, ever represented as achieved 
by a single movement of the soul ? 

The true doctrine of Scripture is that, united to Christ by 
faith, the renewed sinner becomes thereby a member of his 
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mystical body. The Holy Spirit henceforth dwells in him to 
sanctify him through the truth. The sanctification is the free 
gift of Christ as much as the justification, and it is our privi- 
lege to seek it directly from him, as “our sanctification” by faith; 
but he puts us in possession of it by a process which involves 
not the mere operation of his Spirit, but our co-operation with 
him, God working in us that we may be prompted and 
enabled to work out our own salvation. It is true that the 
Holy Spirit is able to sanctify us wholly in this life, but he 
has not done so, for no one learns all the truth by which men 
are sanctified, nor appropriates all the promises, nor exercises 
all the faith in prayer, nor profits by all chastisements, nor 
even seeks all the fulness of all the graces which make up 
perfection. The Scripture plainly attributes the perfection to 
the Holy Spirit on one side, and to faith on the other side ; 
but in all the circumstances in which the element of time 
appears as affecting the finality of this work, it plainly points 
to a future state ; rather, indeed, to the second coming of Christ 
than to death itself as the period of a perfect redemption. 

Let us add a few words respecting the tendency of these 
various Perfectionist theories. They are undoubtedly held by 
many whose real aim is to elevate the tone of Christian piety, 
and who profess a peculiar fidelity to the light of Scripture 
teaching. It is their habit to charge the common view as dis- 
honouring to God, as cutting the sinews of all effort, as tend- 
ing to make Christians careless about high attainments in 
personal holiness. They ask, “ Who could expect an army to 
fight under the impression of inevitable defeat?” And they 
declare it to be “ the testimony of universal consciousness, that 
no man ever did or can aim or intend to reach a point which he 
fully believes to be beyond the line of all expectation.” Such 
representations proceed on the false assumption that we deny 
perfection. We only deny its attainment in the present life. 
Besides, our perfection is not only a higher thing than the im- 
perfect. perfection they aim at, but a more certain thing, for 
they believe in the possibility of a believer falling from grace. 
It does not follow that, because we cannot expect to attain 
perfection here, we will not desire to attain it. Has the be- 
liever so little love for holiness that unless he can have it in 
perfection he will have none of it? Willa man learn nothing 
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because he knows he cannot learn all things? Will a man 
not seek wealth because he knows he cannot get all wealth ? 
John says, “ We know that when He shall appear we shall be 
like him,” but, on the principle of our critics, he ought not to 
have added—“ He that hath this hope in Him purifieth him- 
self even as He is pure.” But these writers seem to be utterly 
blind to the real objections that lie against their own theory. It 
has been well said by Dabney, that “by giving a false definition 
of what perfection is, it incurs a much greater risk of inciting 
to false pride, and dragging the conscience into a tolerance of 
what it calls guiltless or venial infirmities.” There can be no 
motive, on their principles, for a higher holiness; for why 
should they strain after efforts to obtain what they already 
possess? Expectation can have no sphere, for it is lost in en- 
joyment. We say nothing of the practical antinomianism 
which has been sometimes exemplified in the lives of Perfec- 
tionists. We are free to admit that in the case of many 
theorists the error is held in check by the large measure of 
truth which asserts its ascendency, and thus becomes a power- 
ful spring of action. The error, by a happy inconsistency, fails 
to reach a vital part, while the truth has a stronger affinity to 
what is holy in them than the error to the weaker side of their 
natures. Sanctification is a doctrine so interwoven with the 
whole fabric of Christian truth that it necessarily shapes the 
creed, the experience, and the practice of all Churches, and 
therefore it is necessary to examine with care the systems of 
those who, wearied of the seemingly fruitless conflict with sin, 
are ready to adopt any theory which promises a speedy and 
triumphant termination of the struggle. We may sympathise 
with those who deplore the contraction and sterility so mani- 
fest in many parts of the Church of God ; but we cannot blindly 
accept theories which would only intensify the evils com- 
plained of. There are many dissolving fires already manifest 
in Christendom, rolling even under the orthodoxy of great com- 
munions, destined, we fear, to leave their tracks to be traced in 
the ashes of spiritual death. We must put forth all our power 
to tread out such fires. Meanwhile it must be our individual 
aim to “follow holiness,” honouring God’s perfect law as its 
only standard, and eschewing all pride, pretension, and fanati- 
cism, as inconsistent with the true walk of a child of God. 
THOMAS CROSKERY. 





Theories of the Atonement: 


Art. II.—Theories of the Atonement : “ Moral Influence,” and 
“ Satisfaction.” 


HERE are more senses than one in which these words of 
Christ, uttered at a time when he had a vivid foresight of 
his approaching death, have been fulfilled: “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Their primary 
meaning seems to be, that, towards the Cross, as the brightest 
manifestation of Divine love, the hearts of men in all ages and 
in all lands would be drawn by an irresistible attraction, and 
this has indeed been fully realised. But it is also true that 
around that Cross all thoughtful Christian minds have gathered, 
some looking with reverent awe, and some with baffled curio- 
sity, but all with deepest interest, into this great central mys- 
tery of the faith. The fact being admitted, that the incarnate 
Son of God suffered a cruel and a shameful death, at the hands of 
wicked men indeed, but by the appointment of the Father, and 
with his own consent, the great question is: What was the 
purpose of his death? Was it intended to meet any necessi- 
ties in the Divine nature and government, or was it only in- 
tended to act as a great spiritual force on the spiritual nature of 
man? There can be no doubt that the great current of evan- 
gelical preaching, following the channel of Scripture language 
in its more obvious sense, runs in the direction of presenting 
the former as the primary object of the death of Christ. But 
there has always been a class of minds to which this view has 
been distasteful. They have recoiled from it as involving an 
unwarrantable limitation of the free exercise of the Divine 
mercy, and introducing artificial human arrangements into the 
Divine government of the world. And they have felt that they 
were on more solid, familiar, and congenial ground when ex- 
patiating on the marvellous fitness of this great event to touch 
the deepest springs of feeling in the human heart and to bring 
back the prodigal son to his father’s house. 

It was our intention to have considered the arguments of 
several of the leading representatives of this school, among 
others Maurice, whose writings have done so much to mould 
theological thought in England. But, in order to reserve room 
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for the statement and exposition of the “satisfaction ” theory, 
we must restrict ourselves to an examination of the works of 
Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Macleod Campbell, two of the most able 
and influential of the recent defenders of the “ moral influence” 
theory of the atonement. 

Dr. Bushnell’s view is most fully brought out in his work on 
The Vicarious Sacrifice. There is something characteristic 
of the writer’s standpoint in the very title of his book. One 
would expect it to be an exposition and defence of the substi- 
tutionary nature of the death of Christ. In reality it is an 
attempt to show that he was not in any proper sense our sub- 
stitute, and that his sufferings were not penal. Retaining 
deliberately much of the language of orthodox theology, he 
evacuates it of its proper meaning. His position is thus essen- 
tially that of transition from the old theology to the new. He 
clings to the old forms of speech, while he has drifted away 
from the old doctrine, and here and there he even betrays a 
lurking suspicion of the tendency of his later views, especially 
in his counsels to preachers to be careful to present them in 
what he calls sacrificial symbols, altar forms. Still there is no 
ambiguity about his teaching. He repudiates with the utmost 
energy the idea of any penal element in the sufferings of Christ. 
He caricatures the orthodox doctrine, presenting it in its most 
extreme and exaggerated form, and takes no pains to conceal 
the mingled feeling of contempt and repugnance with which he 
regards it. And he expounds his own view with the utmost 
clearness, and with great wealth of imagery and illustration, 
though, being an American, he uses certain forms of speech, 
partly common to his fellow-citizens, and partly peculiar to 
himself, that rather grate on British ears. 

His view of vicarious sacrifice is simply this: that Christ, 
out of the great love of his heart, and for our salvation, bur- 
dened himself with our sorrows, and even with our sins; that 
he “ was entered into them,”—to use his own favourite expres- 
sion,—just as a loving mother would make the case of her 
prodigal son her own. This of course is merely by sympathy— 
not by anything like legal imputation. This becomes very plain 
when he proceeds to show that in this sense all holy Beings 
are, as he calls it, “ in vicarious sacrifice,’-—-God the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, and even the angels and redeemed souls, as 
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truly as Jesus Christ himself. In pursuing this line of argu- 
ment, Bushnell, as might have been expected, says many beau- 
tiful and touching things, but one would have thought that it 
might have dawned upon so acute a writer, that he was simply 
eliminating all that is distinctive from the work of Christ. 
Take, e.g. his chapter on the Holy Spirit in vicarious sacrifice ; 
he says that “ He works in love as Christ did, and suffers all 
the incidents of love-—compassion, wounded feeling, sorrow, 
concern, burdened sympathy, violated patience,—taking even 
upon him, to bear them and their sins, precisely as Christ him- 
self did in his sacrifice. He is in fact a Christ continued, in 
all that distinguishes the offering and priesthood of Christ, and 
is fitly represented in the same way, under a priestly figure, as 
our intercessor.” If this be so, it is natural to ask why Christ 
alone is set before us as the Saviour, on whose priestly sacrifice 
we are to rely, through faith in whom we are to be saved. 
Surely all this should be shared by the Holy Spirit. Anda 
dim suspicion of this consequence of his teaching seems to 
cross the author’s mind, for he does say: “ At the same time 
it is to be admitted that there is a good deal of language 
applied to Christ and his work in the Scriptures, which is not 
applied to the Holy Spirit; which also it is no part of my 
present subject to explain.” And he adds: “I do not under- 
take to identify Christ and the Spirit in such a sense as to 
make them do the same things, or work by the same method.” 
And yet he has so identified them in office and in work, as to 
leave no difference between them but this, that the vicarious 
sacrifice of the one was outward and visible, while that of the 
other is inward and invisible. But this certainly is not suffi- 
cient to account for the broad distinction which Scripture 
makes between the function of the Second and Third Persons 
of the Godhead in the economy of redemption. 

The great object of the vicarious sacrifice, in this sense 
ascribed to Christ, was to obtain that moral power over the 
minds and hearts of men, necessary to bring them back to God. 
But the question of course remains, What provision was made 
for meeting the claims of law and justice in connection with 
the salvation of sinful men? This, according to the orthodox 
view, was accomplished by the substitutionary sufferings and 
death of Christ. Bushnell spurns the idea of there being any- 
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thing penal in the sacrifice of Christ. How then does he pro- 
pose to deal with the justice and law of God? This part of his 
treatise is very laboured and very unsuccessful. First, he 
distinguishes between law before government and instituted 
government. Now this distinction is purely ideal and theoretic, 
as Bushnell himself admits. His object in making it seems to 
be so to perplex the matter as practically to eliminate the idea 
of justice with its claims and penalties. First, he supposes 
man to violate the original uninstituted law. This is followed, of 
course, by very disastrous consequences. He is undone, how- 
ever, “not by justice, but only by the inevitable recoil of his 
offended moral nature.” In short he is represented rather as 
unfortunate than criminal. And so it is affirmed that God is 
morally bound to save him, that his righteousness and his love 
will constrain him to set up instituted government, and re- 
demption along with it. Beginning with this distinction as a 
mere supposition, he ends by making use of it for most impor- 
tant purposes. First, treating the story of the Fall as a myth, 
he represents the first sin as specially concerned with this law 
before government, so that its consequences are rather natural 
than penal. And secondly, he says: “ Here is the want and the 
true place of redemption. It-must have some primary and 
even principal reference to the law before government, and not 
to any instituted law or statute, or judicial penalty existing 
under that.” Then, when he comes to speak of instituted 
government, he takes it in its present complex form, as includ- 
ing penalty, providence, and grace. Thus, by a dexterous 
manipulation of this artificial and arbitrary distinction, the 
idea of redemption is surreptitiously introduced before there is 
time to consider whether law and justice present any obstacles 
to its introduction. Bushnell holds that instituted government, 
with its specific requirements, rewards, and penalties, is the co- 
factor of redemption. This is a perfectly gratuitous assumption. 
True of the law as given at Sinai, after redemption had been 
set on foot, it is a begging of the whole question to say that 
it is also true of any positive law given to God’s unfallen 
creatures. 

Another distinction on which Bushnell lays great stress is 
that between the righteousness and the justice of God, under- 
standing by the one his essential rightness, and by the other 
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his vindicatory firmness in maintaining his instituted law. He 
admits that the former is unalterable, but holds, in regard to 
the latter, that it is optional with the Supreme to inflict the 
penalty or to remit it. This is the very kernel of the matter. 
If this last point were proved, the controversy would be at an 
end. But the only proof offered is a flimsy distinction between 
God’s righteousness in general and his vindicatory justice in 
particular.—a distinction which he tries to make good by 
describing the latter in language appropriate only to the human 
passion of revenge. We utterly repudiate the description, and 
maintain that the retributive justice of God is not a passion, 
which it is at least as consistent with the Divine perfection to 
restrain as to gratify, but that it is a calm and holy principle— 
in short, that it is nothing else than the Divine righteousness 
in its relation to the transgressors of the law. To put it 
generally, the view of Bushnell is, that justice and mercy co- 
operate with a view to man’s salvation, but that the claims of 
mercy are imperative, since God cannot but act upon the 
promptings of his love, while the claims of justice are optional, 
since he may forego his vengeance. This is a strange inver- 
sion of the natural order of things. Is it not an instinct in 
every human breast that the demands of justice are paramount, 
and that, until its interests have been secured, it would be a 
criminal weakness in any government or any judge to give effect 
to the pleadings of mercy? Is not the salvation offered in the 
gospel uniformly said to be of grace? And is not grace in its 
very nature free, a thing which God was at liberty, in the 
exercise of his mere good pleasure, either to give or to with- 
hold ? 

Time will not permit us to follow Bushnell through his 
elaborate attempts to show that the whole sacrificial system 
of the Old Testament, and the references to it in the New, can 
be harmonised with his view of vicarious sacrifice, and do not 
teach that the death of Christ was substitutionary or penal. 
It is an arduous task, as appears very plainly from the fact 
that he asserts that nothing is made in the ancient sacrifices 
of the death of the victim, and that the blood derived its effi- 
cacy from its being a symbol of life, or life-giving power, as if 
the Epistle to the Hebrews did not make everything turn upon 
the death of the victim, the shedding of blood, illustrating this 
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by the fact that before a testament can take effect there must 
first be the death of the testator. Bushnell appears to be sen- 
sible of the weakness of his doctrine of the atonement, as 
depending for its efficacy on moral influence alone; and with 
the view of fortifying it he dwells on two doctrines of a sterner 
character which the Saviour clearly taught, the one that future 
punishment will be eternal, and the other that he himself is 
to be our judge. Yet after all there is a lingering dissatisfac- 
tion with this theory which he has so laboured to build up. 
He feels that there is a fatal subjectivity about this view of 
the work of Christ—that it throws us too much in upon our- 
selves, and he recommends, as an antidote to this, the free use 
of altar terms. Listen to his words :— 


“Oppressed with guilt, we should turn ourselves joyfully to Christ as 
the propitiation for our sins, Christ who hath borne the curse for us, Christ, 
who knew no sin, made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him. We should cryin our prayers: O Lamb of God that takest 
away the sins of the world, take away our sins ; or, thinking of that sacred 
blood, by whose drops that fell as touches of life on the world’s grand altar, 
Calvary, we should cry—Wash us, O Christ, in the blood of thy cross, and 
make us clean ; or wanting, in despair of ourselves, some Helper and Friend 
to bear the sins we cannot bear ourselves, we should take up tenderly the 
words of the poet, if not in his meaning, yet in the meaning which they 
ought to have-— 

‘My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 
When hanging on the accurséd tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there.’”’ 


Practically this looks very like an admission of the failure 
of his elaborately-argued theory to meet the wants of the human 
soul, and a falling back upon the Godward side of the atone- 
ment, or expiation, as a preliminary to the influence which it 
was designed to exercise on the heart of man. 


We now turn to Macleod Campbell’s work on The Nature 
of the Atonement. This is a very different book from Dr. 
Bushnell’s, while the theory of the atonement which it advo- 
cates is substantially the same. There is the same recoil from 
the ideas of substitution and imputation in connection with 
the work of Christ, the same emphasis laid upon the moral 
and spiritual rather than the legal aspects of the transaction, 
and the same attempt to explain the Redeemer’s sufferings as 
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endured in sympathy with men, but not in their room and 
stead. But there is a calm deep seriousness about the one 
book, as contrasted with the dash and sparkle of the other. 
Macleod Campbell never caricatures the views of his opponents, 
never pushes his own, as Bushnell does, to utter paradox. 
He is eminently fair and candid, has a profound insight into 
the spiritual realities with which he is dealing, and comes 
almost as near the orthodox doctrine of the atonement as it is 
possible to do without actually embracing it. At the same 
time it must be admitted that his style is heavy, and that he 
is occasionally mystical and obscure, so that it is not always 
easy fully to apprehend his meaning. 

He quotes from Jonathan Edwards, whom he justly recog- 
nises as one of the ablest defenders of the older Calvinism, a 
statement to the effect that, in order to satisfaction for sin, 
there must needs be “either an equivalent punishment or an 
equivalent sorrow and repentance.” Accepting this proposi- 
tion as true, he further holds that of the two alternatives the 
latter, “an equivalent sorrow and repentance,’ is far more 
honouring to the law and glorifying to God than the former. 
sut is it available? Sinful man can be made to endure an 
adequate punishment, but he cannot of himself adequately 
repent. True; but then Christ came to make this, the prefer- 
able alternative in every point of view, a possible one for man. 
By the appointment of the Father, and of his own free choice, 
he entered into humanity. He led a pure and perfect life, 
fulfilling the whole law by a filial spirit of trust, obedience, 
and submission to the Father, and by a brotherly spirit of 
self-sacrificing love toman. But he did more than this: as the 
representative of the Father he manifested to men his loving 
nature, and, as the representative of man, he suffered intensely 
both in body and spirit, and thus confessed the sins of his 
brethren to the Father. His sufferings and death were not 
penal—were not endured in our room. Nor was it as mere 
suffering that they were of any avail. It was the perfect love 
and perfect holiness in which they were borne that constituted 
them a true contrition—a perfect repentance for our sins—“a 
perfect Amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the sin 
of man.” And if it be asked, How was this confession avail- 
able for us, if Christ was not our substitute when his sufferings 
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were endured? the answer is, that by faith in Christ we 
become one with him. He becomes our life. His life of per- 
fect contrition and perfect sonship becomes ours, not by any 
legal fiction, but in point of fact. We are forgiven and taken 
into the fellowship of sons, because, however imperfect our 
repentance and love may be as yet, they shall one day be per- 
fect as Christ’s are, for he is made of God unto us wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption. We are 
justified (in a sort of provisional way, we presume) the moment 
we believe, but we shall be more fully justified when the life 
of God is perfected within us. In fact, he seems to object to 
any such thing as imputed righteousness. It is a personal 
cleansing that we get in Christ, and nothing else. We confess 
we do not see how on this view of the matter the fact can be 
explained, that while the Scripture so emphatically speaks of 
God as imputing to us righteousness, it never speaks of an 
imputed holiness, or an imputed wisdom. Surely this indi- 
cates something altogether peculiar in the way in which we 
are made partakers of Christ’s righteousness ; something wholly 
different from the way in which he becomes our wisdom and 
holiness and redemption. And what in that case are we to 
make of the parallel which the apostle draws between Christ’s 
being made sin for us and our being made the righteousness 
of God in him? If our being made the righteousness of God 
in Christ means that we are made personally righteous, then 
his being made sin for us must mean that he was made per- 
sonally sinful. But this is expressly excluded by the caveat 
thrown in by the apostle—“ who knew no sin.” The conclu- 
sion is inevitable. Either the parallel is entirely at fault, or 
the apostle’s teaching is, that, as God made Christ to be sin for 
us, though he was personally sinless, so we are made the 
righteousness of God in him, though personally unrighteous. 
In other words, God justifies the ungodly. 

It is a significant fact that the attempt to eliminate the penal 
element from the sufferings of Christ seems always logically 
to lead to a departure from the Protestant doctrine of justifica- 
tion. Thus we find Bushnell labouring to prove that both in 
Hebrew and Greek the word which we translate “justify” 
has a moral and not a forensic meaning, and actually coining 
the barbarous word “righteoussing” to express his idea of 
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justification as something different from making righteous on 
the one hand, and declaring righteous on the other. Indeed, 
it seems plain that if the judicial element be excluded from 
the atonement, it cannot be re-introduced at the point of the 
sinner’s justification. And this is a serious practical defect in 
the exclusively moral view of the sacrifice of Christ. There 
is nothing in it to bring peace to an awakened conscience. As 
we remember a minister to have said, soon after the first visit of 
Mr. Moody to this country, “I was as much inclined as any to 
make use of all that seemed good in the broader views of the 
atonement. But there is one place where these views utterly 
break down, and that is the Inquiry Room.” That the judicial 
element is practically excluded by Macleod Campbell is very 
evident. Satisfaction to law and justice by the death of a 
substitute being repudiated, he has nothing to put in its place 
but a moral and spiritual atonement, which consists in our 
appropriating Christ’s confession of our sins, and entering into 
his filial spirit. Thus, he says, God’s fatherly love is satisfied. 
His justice as Moral Governor, being quite secondary and 
subordinate, is, of course, satisfied at the same time. This, 
however, is not to meet the legal difficulty, but to walk round 
it. It may be true that the root-idea of God is fatherhood, 
that, in the order of nature, he is a father before he is a judge. 
But that does not prove that the judicial must always give 
place to the paternal, We grant that when all goes well, and the 
will of the creature is in unison with that of the Creator, the 
idea of government will be merged and lost in that of loving 
fatherly care. But when the creature rebels against his God, 
defies his authority, breaks his law, a new state of things 
emerges, in which the claims of justice come to have the fore- 
most place. Who, for example, would deny that it would be 
the sacred duty of a judge upon the bench to pronounce sen- 
tence of death upon his own son, if he were found guilty of a 
capital crime, although his affection for that son were so great 
that he would a thousand times rather have died for him than 
have been obliged to doom him to a felon’s death ? 

One other feature of Macleod Campbell’s teaching is the 
stress which he lays upon the prospective aspect of the atone- 
ment—what it brings to us, in contrast with what it saves us 
from. He does not deny that orthodox writers speak of the 
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privilege of adoption and the blessing of sanctification as 
being part of the redemption procured for us by Christ. But 
he holds that our view of the atonement leads us practically to 
substitute a legal standing for a filial relation, and that we do 
not make the connection between the death of Christ and the 
holiness of his people sufficiently immediate and direct. Pro- 
bably there is too much truth in both these charges brought 
against the writers of the evangelical school. But there is no 
reason why it should be so, except that we are all apt to take 
narrow and contracted views, and to lose sight of one side of 
truth when we are engaged in contemplating another. For 
the same act of faith that justifies us by uniting us to him 
who is the Fulfiller of the law makes us also the children of 
God by uniting us to Him who is the well-beloved Son. And 
if we faithfully preach the doctrine of the apostle Paul in the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, we shall make the 
crucifixion of our old nature and the implanting of a new life 
within as direct and immediate an effect of our union to the 
crucified and risen Saviour as the new legal relation into which 
that union brings us. 

Besides the objections which we have already indicated to 
Macleod Campbell’s view, on the ground of his erroneous 
doctrine of justification, and his ignoring the claims of justice, 
by merging the judicial in the fatherly character of God, it 
seems to us that in the very points where he thinks our theory 
fails his own conspicuously breaks down. His two objections 
to the orthodox view are—1. That it represents God as capable 
of the injustice of punishing the innocent for the guilty; and 
2. That it represents us as being justified on the ground of 
another’s righteousness by a sort of “ legal fiction.” Now, as 
to the objection on the score of justice: it is admitted that 
Jesus Christ, the one perfect man, was the prince of sufferers— 
that he endured inconceivable mental anguish and intense 
bodily suffering, issuing in death itself. All this befell him by 
the appointment of the Father. How, we ask, was this con- 
sistent with Divine justice, which gives to every one his due? 
We have an answer ready : He was our Substitute and Surety. 
He voluntarily entered into such a relation to the transgressors 
of God’s law that the penalty was justly exacted at his hands. 
How does Macleod Campbell account for these sufferings ? 
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It is not enough to say that there is much suffering which is 
not penal—that “surely the tears of holy sorrow shed over the 
sins of others—the tears, for example, of a godly parent shed 
over a prodigal child—are not penal.” True; but these tears 
may be disciplinary. At all events, they are shed by one who 
is herself sinful. But this throws no light upon the unex- 
ampled sufferings of the Son of God in human nature—suffer- 
ings which were not merely the spontaneous recoil from sin, 
and the sympathy with sorrow, which all holy beings feel, but 
which were inflicted on him by the Father, for “it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him and to put him to grief,” and which reached 
their climax when he cried, “ My God, my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Macleod Campbell objects to the injustice 
implied in the supposition that Christ suffered the penalty of 
sin. On that we shall have more to say by and by. But 
meanwhile we are at least as much entitled to object to the 
injustice of his being subjected to such sufferings, if these 
sufferings were not penal. 

His second objection is to the “legal fiction” implied in 
our being justified through the righteousness of another. But 
what are we to think of the idea of our author, that Christ, 
though personally sinless, and standing in no legal relation to 
us, did nevertheless confess our sins before God with a true 
contrition and a perfect repentance? This is surely a fiction 
of the strangest kind. Again and again in attempting to ex- 
pound this view he uses language which almost seems to 
imply the legal identification of Christ with those whose sins 
he thus confesses before God. But then he starts aside, as if 
affrighted at the spectre he himself has raised, and vehemently 
protests that he means nothing of the kind. But if Christ 
was in no sense responsible for the sins of men, to speak of his 
confessing them with contrition before the Father is the purest 
fiction, or the grossest abuse of language of which it is possible 
to conceive. Macleod Campbell’s attempt to obviate this 
objection to his view only makes the matter worse, as Dr. 
Crawford has very ingeniously shown in his able work on the 
atonement. Endeavouring to vindicate his use of the word 
“repentance” as applied to the confession of the sins of 
humanity by Jesus Christ, he says: “That word will have 
its full meaning in the personal experience of every one who 
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accepts in faith the atonement as now represented ; for every 
such individual sinner will add the excepted element of personal 
consciousness of sin.” To this Dr. Crawford justly objects 
that “it supposes a ¢wofold interchange or combination of 
penitential elements as taking place between sinners and 
their Saviour. On the one hand, that which is lacking in the 
repentance of sinners, in order to make it ‘a full response to 
the righteous judgment of God on the sins of men,’ is held 
to be supplied by the ‘adequate sorrow and contrition with 
which Christ makes perfect confession of sin on their behalf.’ 
On the other hand, that which is lacking in the Saviour’s con- 
fession of the sins of men, in order to give it ‘ all the elements 
of a perfect contrition and repentance on account of them,’ is 
held to be supplied by ‘the personal consciousness of sin on 
the part of every individual sinner who in faith accepts the 
atonement.’” To this we would only add, that if it be bad 
psychology to split up repentance, assigning one part of it to 
the sinner and another to the Saviour, it is equally bad 
theology to distribute between them that atonement which 
this joint repentance is supposed to constitute. 

We have thus endeavoured briefly to state these two phases 
of the “moral influence” theory of the atonement, and to 
indicate the points in which they fail to meet the exigencies 
of the case. But the question still remains: Can we show 
the ordinary view of the atonement to be less open to serious 
objections than either of those we have now been considering ? 
We believe that much of the antipathy to that view, as 
indicated in the caricatures of Maurice and Bushnell, may 
have arisen from the extreme and unguarded form in 
which it is sometimes put, especially in discourses from the 
pulpit. And while we have no idea of toning down the 
truth in deference to the objections of opponents, yet we may 
learn from their attacks what are the weak points in our 
teaching, so as to present it for the future in a less vulnerable 
form. Perhaps we may even find that our doctrine, though 
substantially correct, has been narrow and one-sided, and that 
we may widen our range of thought, so as to embrace elements 
that had been comparatively neglected or ignored. 

The objections to the ordinary view of the atonement are 
chiefly these: that guilt and righteousness are personal pro- 
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perties, not capable of being transferred by imputation from 
one to another ; that even if such a transference were possible, 
so far from being an honour done to Divine law and justice, it 
would be an outrage to both to punish the innocent for 
the guilty; and that it does not relieve this difficulty, but 
rather increases it, to urge that this is done by the great Judge 
of all, and that the Sufferer is his own dear Son, who will- 
ingly submitted to the infliction. 

Now these objections all proceed on the assumption that 
such an arrangement as is objected to would be quite arbitrary 
and unprecedented, a mere device to keep up an appearance of 
justice—to pay a sort of homage to the law, when in reality 
its sanctions were being set aside in the interests of mercy. 
But to this view of the matter we demur. We grant that, if 
the plan of dealing with men in the person of a representative 
had been introduced for the first time into the Divine economy 
after the fall of man, it might with some show of reason have 
been objected that this was a mere fetch—an evasion of the 
law rather than a satisfaction of itsclaims. And we grant that 
if there were no closer connection between Christ and those 
for whom he died than the possession of a common human 
nature, there might be some force in the strong protests 
against the utter injustice of his suffering the penalty of our 
sins. But the parallel drawn by Paul between the first and 
second Adam shows that neither of these positions can be 
maintained, and further throws important light upon Christ's 
redeeming work. 

First, then, it is clear that certain transactions passed be- 
tween the first man and his Creator, which practically issued 
in all his posterity being involved in sin, suffering, and death. 
This is abundantly plain from the narrative of the Fall in the 
Book of Genesis, and will hardly be denied even by those 
who are least disposed to take a literal view of what is there 
related. And the impression produced by that narrative 
is confirmed by the words of the apostle Paul in the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans—we quote from the 
Revised Version, as being a more literal translation: “Through 
one man sin entered into the world, and death through sin.” 
“By the trespass of one many died.” “The judgment came 
of one unto condemnation.” “By the trespass of the one the 
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judgment came unto all men to condemnation.” “Through 
the one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners.” 
This language is abundantly explicit. The apostle seems to 
multiply and vary his expressions in order that there may be 
no possible doubt about his meaning. First, he tells us that 
sin and death entered into the world through one man. Then, 
more particularly, that the many died by the trespass of the 
one. Then, as if to show that this death was judicial, and 
not merely the result of some natural law or process, he adds, 
—“The judgment came of one unto condemnation.” And 
finally, he puts it still more plainly—“By the one man’s 
disobedience the many were made (or constituted) sinners.” 
Now throughout this whole passage sin is regarded rather in 
its forensic than its moral aspect, as involving just liability 
to penal consequences. This is very clearly brought out in 
the parenthetic statement thrown in after the twelfth 
verse. In that verse the apostle had said: “Therefore, 
as through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin; and so death passed unto all men, 
for that all sinned.” Here he feels that some explanation is 
required. For, in the first clause of that twelfth verse, the 
prevalence of death is traced to one man’s sin, while in the 
close of the same verse it seems to be ascribed to the fact that 
all have sinned. .How are these statements to be reconciled ? 
The apostle goes on to show that here there is no inconsis- 
tency, for he immediately explains that when he says “all 
sinned,” he refers, not to their own personal transgressions, but 
to their being somehow implicated in the one fatal sin. “ For,” 
he says, “until the law (i. prior to its publication) sin was in 
the world.” But how, it may be asked, could that be, for it is 
a self-evident truth that “sin is not imputed when there is no 
law”? His answer to this objection is the simple re-assertion 
of the fact that, explain it as we may, sin was in the world 
during the period that elapsed between Adam and Moses, for 
death, the penalty of sin, was there, not as an occasional or 
incidental calamity, but as a king of terrors, reigning over the 
entire human race. Nor is this to be accounted for by the 
universal transgression of the law of nature, for death reigned 
even over infants, who were incapable of sinning after the like- 
ness of Adam’s transgression, that is, by a personal, voluntary 
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act. Here, then, we find the apostle not only affirming that 
somehow sin and condemnation came upon all men by one 
transgression of their first parent; he goes further, and states 
that all men sinned, carefully including in this statement those 
who were incapable of actual, personal transgression. What 
possible explanation of his words can there be but this, that 
there is such a connection between Adam and his posterity 
that it may be truly said, in reference at least to his “one 
offence,” that they sinned in him ? 

But have we any means of ascertaining the nature of this 
connection? Does it arise from the peculiar constitution of 
our race, sprung as it is from a single pair, and thus made of 
one blood? Is it the solidarity implied in the common descent 
of all mankind from Adam that has involved us in the crimi- 
nality of his departure from God and goodness? Doubtless 
this has much to do with the matter, and may be regarded as 
the physical basis that underlies the fact so clearly taught by 
the apostle Paul, But, viewed by itself, this vital unity per- 
vading the race is not an adequate ground for the responsibility 
for our first parents’ sin, with which we are so distinctly charged. 
For if we sinned in Adam simply because we are descended 
from him, on the same principle we must be held responsible 
for the sins of our immediate parents, our physical connection 
with them being even closer and more direct than that which 
subsists between us and an ancestor so remote as the first father 
of the human race. The mere fact of paternity, therefore, does 
not involve the children in their father’s sins. What then was 
there in our relation to Adam over and above this to warrant 
the strong statements of the apostle about our being made 
sinners by his one offence? Evidently it was some express 
act of God constituting him, who was already our natural head, 
our covenant head, or representative in law. If any one objects 
to the word “covenant” we do not press it, though both the 
word and the conception are thoroughly Scriptural. All that 
we contend for is that, an adequate basis having been laid for 
it in the constitution of the human race, God was pleased to 
deal with that race at the outset of its history as a unit in the 
person of its natural head. When Adam was laid under posi- 
tive law, when he was exposed to temptation and fell before 
its power, it was mankind that was tried and failed in the 
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person of its divinely-appointed representative. We admit, 
nay, we strenuously maintain, his natural fitness as head of the 
race to hold this position, but we also maintain that it needed 
an express Divine arrangement to constitute him our legal 
representative, so that it could be truly said that we had 
sinned in his transgression. 

Now, consider the bearing of all this on the work of Christ, 
who is expressly spoken of as “the second man,” and whose 
relation to the first Adam is briefly indicated by the apostle 
when he speaks of our first parent as “the figure of him that 
was to come.” In the first place, then, it cannot be fairly 
urged as an objection to the appointment of Christ as the 
surety and substitute of sinful men, that this was a mere 
evasion of the claims of law and justice, being the introduc- 
tion of a new and unheard-of principle into the Divine 
government of the world. On the hypothesis that we have 
correctly stated the relation between Adam and his posterity, 
and the manner in which man fell, it needed no new principle 
to accomplish our redemption, but only a new application of 
the old principle, which had been followed by such disastrous 
consequences when first applied. The method of dealing with 
men in the person of a representative, intrusting the fortunes 
of the race to one conspicuous member of it, divinely appointed 
to act for all the rest, holding them as so far identified that 
the many shared the guilt or merit of the actions of the one— 
this was not first put into operation in the case of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but in the case of Adam four thousand years before. 
This seems to us a conclusive answer to the objection that the 
appointment of a substitute to redeem lost men was a mere 
pretence of homage to the law ; that, in short, it would have 
been better to pardon sin without requiring any satisfaction to 
justice, than to gloss over the difficulty by appointing a method 
of satisfaction so utterly delusive. 

But a second and more formidable objection is, that it would 
have been a mere travesty of justice, and not a homage to its 
claims, to punish the innocent instead of the guilty : that such 
a procedure is repugnant to the best feelings of our nature, and 
that it does not mend the matter to be told that the substitu- 
tion was made by the authority of God, and with the sufferer’s 
own consent. There would be great force in this objection, if 
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the substitute and those for whom he suffered were in every 
sense distinct and independent parties, related only by the 
arbitrary appointment of the one to represent the other. To 
revert to the case of Adam: do we not feel that, whatever diffi- 
culties surround the subject of our being involved in the respon- 
sibilities of his first transgression, these difficulties would have 
been much greater if he had been a being of a different nature, 
or if he had been any other than the father and founder of 
the race? The unity of the human family did not of itself 
imply that all its members were responsible for the actions of 
its natural head, otherwise we should underlie the guilt, not 
merely of Adam’s “one offence,” but of all his subsequent 
transgressions. Still that unity was an important element in 
the matter, being the physical basis on which the Creator might, 
if he so pleased, deal with men, not only as individuals having 
each a separate responsibility of his own, but also as a race, 
putting their loyalty to the test in the person of their natural 
head. Now we believe that the relation of Christ to his people 
is, in this respect, perfectly analogous to that of Adam and his 
posterity. In both cases there is, along with a distinct indi- 
vidual personality, a corporate unity—a joint responsibility 
centring in the head. Thus while in one respect Christ is 
distinct and separate from his people, and thus may be spoken 
of as their Substitute and Saviour, their Intercessor and Surety, 
in another sense he is so identified with them that they con- 
stitute together one Church, of which he is the foundation, one 
body, of which he is the head. So that if any one says, “ How 
can it be any satisfaction to Divine justice that our sins should 
be punished in the person of an innocent substitute, to whom, by 
a sort of legal fiction, our guilt has previously been imputed ?” 
the answer is, You are wholly misstating the case. You are not 
taking into view all the elements of the problem. He who died 
for us first of all generously identified himself with us in the 
closest possible way, not merely by assuming human nature, but 
by undertaking to be the head of his body, the Church, as thor- 
oughly one with them in interest and responsibility, as Adam 
was one with the human family, of which he was the head 
and representative. Entering into such a relation of vital 
union and virtual identification with his people, Christ 
accepted obligations on their behalf, just as Adam did for his 
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constituency, for this was the immediate purpose for which he 
became their head. Only there was this important difference 
between the two cases, which the apostle in his parallel is 
careful to emphasise, that a heavier weight of responsibility 
and a more arduous work fell upon the second Adam than upon 
the first. For he had not merely to act as representative on” 
behalf of the members of his body, the Church, but, inasmuch 
as he found them lying under the law’s curse, he had to suffer 
for them too. It was by no legal fiction that their sins were 
imputed to him. For God, having resolved to redeem a people 
chosen out of the lost family of man, was pleased to gather 
them up into a corporate unity, of which his own Son in 
human nature should be the Head. Thus he became as natur- 
ally and as justly charged with their obligations as Adam was 
with those of his posterity, there being in both cases not merely 
the Divine appointment of a representative, but a pre-estab- 
lished solidarity as a basis for the representative system to 
rest on. 

We grant that there is no exact parallel in ordinary human 
affairs to the case of Christ suffering for his people to atone for 
their sins, and obeying the law on their behalf to provide a 
righteousness for them. There are analogies indeed which may 
help us to form some idea of the principles involved in this 
transaction, such as the responsibility of a nation for the acts 
of its accredited ambassadors, and the liability of children to 
suffer for the sins of their parents. But we must beware of the 
temptation to defend the suretiship of Christ by the help of 
such imperfect analogies, for these are cases merely of inherited 
suffering, not of imputed guilt. And they are just the sort of 
illustrations employed by Bushnell in his attempts to evacuate 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ of any penal element. We 
admit, therefore, that such a transaction as the death of the 
innocent in the room of the guilty could not be allowed in 
human jurisprudence, and for this obvious reason, that the case 
is so unique, the relation between our Lord and those for whom 
he died finding its only parallel in that of Adam and those 
whom he involved in sin and death. And here it may be 
worth noticing that the view we have taken of these two 
transactions, while it must be accepted on Divine authority, is 
in both cases supported by facts which cannot otherwise be 
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explained. Thus the representative character of our first parent, 
and the implication of the whole human family in the guilt of 
his first transgression, while a doctrine of supernatural revela- 
tion, is confirmed by the sufferings and death and innate 
depravity of infants who are incapable of actual sin. Then the 
representative character of our Lord—the fact that he suffered 
death not merely under the hand of man, but by the judgment 
of God as the penalty of sin,—this too is a doctrine of revela- 
tion, but it is confirmed by the facts of the agony and the cross. 
The cup put into his hand by the Father, which, had it been 
possible consistently with our salvation, the Saviour would 
fain have avoided drinking, the desertion which he felt so 
bitterly in his dying hours,—these not only harmonise with 
the view that he was then suffering the penal consequences of 
our sin, but cannot otherwise be adequately explained. 

But here an objection may be raised. It may be said, the whole 
strength of the orthodox view lies in the application to the 
Divine government of the analogies drawn from human juris- 
prudence—the stern, inexorable character of the law,—the 
necessity for its penalties being rigidly enforced. But having 
used these analogies to show the impossibility of forgiveness 
without satisfaction to the law, we now abandon them, and say 
that the case of Christ dying for his people is not to be judged 
by them, being peculiar and unique. This objection is plausible, 
but nothing more. It fails to discriminate between the proper 
sphere of justice and of sovereignty. What we maintain is 
that, if God be the Moral Governor and Judge, he must in that 
capacity act upon those principles of justice which he has im- 
planted in the human breast, and that both because they are 
a part of the Divine image in which we were created and 
because we feel instinctively that they are of universal and 
necessary obligation. But the question here is not as to the 
universal applicability of these principles of justice. It is this : 
Might not God, in the exercise of his sovereignty as Creator, 
constitute the human race so that it might be dealt with, both 
as a congeries of units, each of them accountable for his own 
actions, and as an organic whole, so closely and mysteriously 
united that the Head might be appointed to represent the mem- 
bers, and the members held responsible for the action of the 
Head? We hold that the teaching of Scripture is that this is 
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what God actually did, and that the very constitution of human 
nature, and the fact of its being dealt with federally or repre- 
sentatively in the person of our first parent, opened up a way 
for our redemption, in consistency with Divine justice, by a 
second application of the principle of headship. 

There is one objection strongly urged by Macleod Campbell 
to the Calvinistic theory, which we are bound to admit to be 
perfectly valid. It is this, that it cannot be held along with 
the doctrine of universal atonement. We frankly acknow- 
ledge that, if the view we have indicated gives relief in some 
directions from the pressure of difficulties on the score of 
justice, it certainly implies that the atonement is co-extensive 
with that body of which Christ is the Head—z.e. the Church, 
the elect, the ultimately saved. Now we know there are 
many who look on this view with the greatest repugnance, 
and who say that on these terms they could not preach the 
gospel, for they would have nothing to offer to a sinner if they 
could not tell him that Christ died for all But what have 
they to offer sinners on the assumption of a universal atone- 
ment? If they hold along with this the doctrine of universal 
salvation, then they are consistent enough, but in that case the 
preaching of the gospel is rather superfluous, since men shall 
be saved whether they hear and believe it or not. But if they 
do not believe that all are to be saved, then we are persuaded 
that what they have to offer the sinner on the ground of a 
universal atonement, as distinguished from what we can offer 
him on the theory of its limitation, is illusory and vain. It is 
poor comfort to tell a lost sinner that Christ by his death has 
merely put him in a salvable state, or to tell one whose 
iniquities have taken hold upon him, and who trembles at the 
words, “ the wages of sin is death,” that public justice has been 
satisfied, and that his sin may possibly be forgiven. Nor will 
the theory of a double reference in the atonement,—one to the 
elect, and another to the world at large,—give him any satisfac- 
tion, for the question will at once arise, In which of the two 
aspects is it available for me? Is it that which carries with 
it the certainty of salvation, or in that which is compatible 
with my being after all a castaway ? 

The view which has long commended itself to our own 
mind is this, that we find running parallel with each other all 
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through the Word of God two different aspects of redemption, 
the one regarded from a Divine, and the other from a human 
point of view. And this is true not merely of the work of the 
Son, but also of the part performed by the Father and the 
Spirit. Viewed from the Godward side, the plan of salvation 
from its conception in eternity to its completion at the second 
coming of the Lord, is exact and sharply defined, limited to 
those who shall be ultimately saved. Viewed from the man- 
ward side, it is more vague and general, and may be said to be 
indefinitely universal. On the one side we have the Father 
represented as choosing a people in Christ before the founda- 
tion of the world, every one of whom is predestinated to be 
conformed to the image of his Son; the Son is represented as 
laying down his life for the sheep, that he may give eternal 
life to as many as the Father hath given him ; and the Spirit 
as quickening this chosen and redeemed people when dead in 
trespasses and sins, and dwelling in them ever after. Then on 
the other side we are told of God the Father that he so loved 
the world as to give his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life, 
and that he will have all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. The Son is said to have given him- 
self a ransom for all, to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. And the Spirit is represented as striving with 
men, producing convictions and impressions even on those who 
are not ultimately saved. Now it is vain for us to attempt to 
reconcile these apparently conflicting aspects of the work of 
redemption as carried on by the Three Persons of the God- 
head, but it is worse than vain to deny or ignore either. 
Arminianism of the Pelagian type cuts the knot by repudiating 
the Godward side, while hyper-Calvinism excludes the man- 
ward. And all the various errors that lie between these 
extremes will be found to consist in a futile attempt to con- 
struct a symmetrical and self-consistent theory by leaving out 
certain portions of both sides, and piecing the remainders. The 
only proper course is to acknowledge both, giving each the 
place and proportion which it has in the inspired volume, In 
this respect the true theology is broader than the false.’ 


1 It may help to make this view a little clearer if we represent it to the 
eye. Take A, B, and C to represent the Godward, and a, 8, y the manward 
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But how does all this bear upon the question how we are 
to preach a free gospel, if we believe in a limited atonement ? 
What, in that case, have we to offer to the sinner as the object 
of his faith? Well, we can begin with what we have called the 
manward aspect of the atonement, and say, “ Jesus Christ died 
for sinners, and you are a sinner; do you believe that?” We 
grant that this is not saving faith, but it is a step towards it. 
What, then, is the next step? How are we to pass over from 
that vague and indefinite view of the atonement in which the 
awakened soul cannot rest, to the precise and definite view 
which, when embraced by faith, brings with it solid peace? 
Some would say that the next step is for the sinner. to 
believe, “ Christ died for me.” But if this belief rests simply 
on the general statement, “Christ died for sinners,” the 
premises do not warrant the conclusion, for unless that state- 
ment be absolutely universal, he may not be one of those 


aspect of the part performed by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the work of 
our redemption. A text of Scripture associated with each will serve to 
remind us of its meaning. Thus :— 


A. Eph. i. 4, 5. a. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4 
B. John x. 15. B. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
C. 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. y- Heb. vi. 4-6. 


Now the ultra-Calvinist frames a perfectly consistent scheme by holding 
to A, B, C, and explaining away all the passages of Scripture that seem 
to teacha, B, y. On this line desperate efforts used to be made to prove that 
‘*the world” must mean “ the elect world,” because they were ‘‘ the better 
part of the world,” and so forth. Arminianism of the lower or Pelagian 
type reverses this process, and obtains an equally self-consistent scheme by 
holding to a, 8, y, and forcing another sense on the Scriptures that seem to 
teach A, B,C. The usual method was to insist that men are never said to 
be elected to eternal life, but only to outward privileges, and that the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit are common to all. Dr. Duncan’s description of 
these two schemes was very happy when he said that the one was like “a 
beautiful palace without a door ; the house is perfect, but there is no getting 
into it;” while the other ‘‘sets before men an open door, but when you 
have gone through it you find nothing; there is no house to the door.” 
Modified Calvinism, like that of Wardlaw, consists in holding A and C along 
with a, 8, y, but rejecting B. Modified Arminianism, like that of Wesley, 
while repudiating A and B, still holds C along with a, B, y. 

Looking at the two sides in the light of Scripture,*it will be found that 
about an equal measure of Biblical support can be adduced for A and a, 
while the passages in which B and y are taught are very scanty in compari- 
son with those that can be quoted in favour of Band C. And this is just 
what might have been anticipated, for the work of Christ is objective, while 
that of the Spirit is subjective. It is the former that is presented to our 
faith as that part of the redeeming plan which touches us, and of which we 
are to take hold in order to be saved. Hence the emphasis is laid upon the 
manward aspect of the Atonement, and upon the Godward aspect of the 
work of the Holy Ghost. 
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sinners for whom Christ died. If it rests on the assumption 
that Christ died as a substitute for every individual of the 
human race, it is built upon a false foundation. If it rests 
upon the fact that there is a sense in which Christ may be said 
to have died for all, the question remains, Will this vague, 
general interest in the death of Christ, common to him with 
Herod or Judas Iscariot, avail for his salvation? Not thus is 
the gulf between the mere general belief that Christ died for 
sinners and a well-grounded assurance of my own salvation to 
be bridged over. The stepping-stone by which we pass over 
from the vague manward to the definite Godward aspect of the 
atonement is the certainty we have that God’s elect, and those 
who believe through grace, shall be found in the end exactly 
to correspond. This entitles us to say, Christ died in the 
fullest and most absolute sense of the words for every sinner 
who will have him. We have now passed over to the Divine 
side, and are no longer occupied with the truth, precious as it 
is, that Christ died for sinners generally, or with the further 
truth, precious as it also is, that he died in some sense for all 
men,—that there are none who do not derive some benefit from 
his death. We have now got beyond that, and can say to the 
poor, trembling sinner who is longing to know whether the 
death of Christ, in all its atoning virtue and in all its 
saving power, is for him, “ Yes, if you will have it so.” 
Christ with all his benefits, Christ and a full salvation, are 
yours, if you will accept of them by faith, We do not say 
that the belief even of this proposition is saving faith. 
There is no statement that can be framed, the mere belief 
of which will save. For true faith is not simply an act of 
the intellect, but of the whole soul. We may believe that 
Christ died for sinners, and that we are sinners, and yet we 
may be lost. We may further believe that Christ died to 
atone for the sins and secure the salvation of every sinner who 
will accept of him, and yet we may not be saved. What then 
is needed? Simply that we do accept him with all our heart. 
That is the missing link, which no mere intellectual effort can 
supply. To the assent of the understanding there must be 
added the consent of the heart, and the result is saving faith. 
Now mark the advantages connected with this way of pre- 
senting the atonement when preaching the gospel to the 
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unconverted. In the first place, we keep the Divine and human 
aspects of that great transaction perfectly distinct, and thus 
avoid the confusion and uncertainty which the mixing of them 
up is sure to occasion. We give to each its proper place, 
approaching the sinner first on the human side, and then, when 
he is awakened and enlightened, leading him up to his true 
resting-place in the Divine. In the next place, we have a 
veritable atonement to offer to every sinner under heaven, 
though we do not believe in the universality of that atonement. 
Nay, we have something far better to offer than those whose 
gospel consists in the offer of a universal atonement, while they 
do not believe in a universal salvation. For we have to offer 
them an interest in a sacrifice which secures the salvation of 
all those in whose behalf it was presented,—not a sacrifice 
which leaves many of those for whom it was offered up to perish 
in their sins. And lastly, this view keeps prominently before 
the sinner’s mind the fact that, while belief in gospel truth is 
much, it is not enough without the acceptance of a personal 
Saviour. All the other ways of presenting the gospel to 
which we have referred seem to make the salvation of the sinner 
to hinge upon the belief of the proposition set before him, and 
hence we are blamed for not presenting to him some statement, 
the belief of which will amount to saving faith, We admit 
that we cannot present him with any clean-cut formula by 
believing which he may be saved. We admit that we preach 
the gospel to him in a sense hypothetically—* Christ, with 
all the benefits of his atoning death, is yours, if you will have 
him.” For we believe that this is putting the matter in its 
proper light; making the sinner’s salvation hinge upon a 
personal trust in the living Christ, an acceptance of him as his 
Saviour, a submission to him as his Lord. 

To conclude: it is sometimes said, and the saying has an 
aspect of candour, that all these different views of the atonement 
are true and important, and that, instead of contending as to 
which is best, it were better to make one theory wide enough 
to comprehend them all. But this is just what our opponents 
will not hear of. Our doctrine of the atonement,—that it was 
designed in the first place to satisfy the claims of justice, and 
lay an objective ground for the forgiveness of sins, they utterly 
reject. We, on the other hand, maintain that this is of prime 
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importance ; that not until this has been accomplished can the 
moral influence of the Cross, in drawing the sinner back to 
God, be effectively put forth. But if this be admitted, our 
controversy with them is at an end. It is no interest of ours 
to deny that Christ in his great love threw himself with intense 
sympathy into the midst of human sin and sorrow, that his 
whole life was the most winning exhibition of the spirit of 
sonship, and his death the brightest manifestation of Divine 
love. Nay, these are truths which we rejoice to believe and 
teach as well as they. And while we cannot admit that they 
exhaust the meaning of the language of Scripture in reference 
to the Cross, we freely acknowledge that these views might be 
more insisted on than they often are, and that they would 
impart a great moral force and a tender human interest to the 
preaching of the gospel. R. G. BALFOUR. 





Art. ITI.—Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical Biography. 


II.—PROFESSOR SIMSON, THE GLASGOW HERESIARCH. 


N 1697, Thomas Aikenhead, student, was tried before the 
Court of Justiciary on the charge of blasphemy and 
atheism, and having been found guilty, was publicly executed 
in Edinburgh, in spite of the efforts of the city ministers to 
secure a pardon or a reprieve.’ 


1 It is surely time that Lord Macaulay’s highly-coloured rendering of 
the Aikenhead case was abandoned, as not only incapable of being verified, 
but actually disproved by a reference to publications of the period. It is, 
therefore, matter for regret when Dr. Cunningham of Crieff, in the 
second edition of his Church History of Scotland, published in 1882, 
repeats the exploded allegation that “the clergy of the city gave their 
voice for his death.” How contrary to the true state of the case that repre- 
sentation is may be seen from the following sentences in the preface to two 
discourses preached in Edinburgh at the very time of Aikenhead’s trial 
and execution :—‘“ Some of the ministers, to my certain knowledge,” says 
William Lorimer, the preacher, “‘ and particularly the late reverend, learned, 
prudent, peaceable, and pious Mr. George Meldrum, then minister of the 
Tron Church, interceded for him with the Government and solicited his 
pardon ; and when that could not be obtained he desired a reprieve for 
him, and I joined with him in it. This was the day before his execution.” 
From what Lorimer goes on to state it appears the Chancellor was not 
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Then, in 1701, Dr. George Gordon of Aberdeen was deposed 
by the General Assembly for refusing to disown the author- 
ship of An Apology for M. Antonia Bourignon, and for holding 
the principles of Bourignonism, which the Assembly found to 
be “ fraught with impious, pernicious, and damnable doctrines.” 
The Aberdeen Bourignonist was not only deposed from the 
office of the ministry, but also “prohibited and discharged 
from exercising the same, or any part thereof, in all time 
coming, under pain of the highest censure of the Church.” 

However appropriately the title of heretic may be applied 
to the Edinburgh student and the Aberdonian divine, no one 
would think of applying to either of them that of heresiarch. 
Neither the one nor the other could be fitly designated “a 
leader in heresy, the head of a herd of heretics,” which is 
Samuel Johnson’s definition of an heresiarch. 

It is different with Professor John Simson of Glasgow. 
Twice the subject of protracted trials, he was warmly 
supported during the fourteen years his case occupied the 
Church Courts by ministers, professors, and elders, who 
formed a Simson party in the Church, while he found con- 
genial employment in stirring the theological atmosphere 
around him, and in endeavouring to put a new face upon the 
current theology of the day. Considering the prominence 
that once was his, and the influence he exercised upon the 
doctrinal departures of the Revolution Church, it is surprising 
how little is now known regarding the heresiarch of the West. 
The following details may be entirely new to many, while not 
unacceptable to those who are indebted for all their knowledge 
of the man and his case to the meagre information supplied in 
popular Church Histories. 

John Simson was born in 1667. Part of his theological 
training he received from the famous Marck, author of the 
Medulla, a favourite text-book of systematic divinity in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It fell to him to sign 
the Confession of Faith twice, and on one of these occasions, 
probably that of his being licensed, when he signed in pre- 
unwilling to grant the reprieve, but that, when the matter was referred 
to the Privy Council and Judges, it was carried by a plurality of votes 
that the sentence of the Judge be sustained. Thus the civil and not the 


ecclesiastical authorities were directly responsible for both the sentence and 
the execution. 
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sence of the Presbytery of Paisley, he “proposed,” to use his 
own words, “his scruples about the Covenant of Works and 
some other things.” When he was in the fortieth year of his 
age, James Wodrow, father of the historian of The Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, and Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, died, and John Simson became his successor. 
In those days the teaching in the Divinity Halls of Scotland 
was carried on in the Latin tongue, a practice which, whatever 
advantages it might command, must obviously render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain accurate information regarding the 
teaching of a metaphysically inclined Professor, if such could 
only be obtained from the oral statements and note-book jottings 
of his students. As early as 1710 rumours unfavourable to the 
soundness of the Glasgow Professor were rife, and these, in the 
summer of that year, reached the ears of Mr. James Webster, 
minister of the Tolbooth Church in Edinburgh. James Webster 
was a notable manin hisday. When astudent at St. Andrews 
he incurred the resentment of Archbishop Sharp, and was forced 
to leave College abruptly without a degree. Having cast 
in his lot with the Presbyterian and Covenanting party, he 
had to suffer persecution, and was imprisoned in Dundee for 
eighteen months, and thereafter in Dumfries, whence he was 
liberated at the passing of King James’s Act of Toleration. 
Minister of two country charges in close succession, he was in 
1693 “ transported,” to use the ecclesiastical term of the day, 
to Edinburgh, where he was minister of the Tolbooth Church 
up to the time of his death in 1720. He was the father of 
the still better known Dr. Alexander Webster, founder of the 
Widows’ Fund, and ultimately his father’s successor in the 
Tolbooth. James Webster was a staunch Calvinist and a pro- 
nounced Evangelical, these characteristics fitting him for being 
one of a remarkable succession of ministers who occupied 
the pulpit and filled the pews of that part of St. Giles’s called 
the Tolbooth Church with overflowing congregations warmly 
attached to that school of theology and of preaching. This 
popular preacher was rendered by temperament and training a 
man of pronounced opinions and somewhat fiery spirit. What- 
ever he disapproved of he condemned without ceremony, and 
in no carefully measured terms. Thus, when preaching against 
the Abjuration Oath, and urging ministers and judges to pause 
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before taking it, he declared that, for his own part, he would 
rather go with his wife and family to the utmost part of the 
earth, and have but one meal a day than take it, a statement 
which so pleased the Jacobites that, when drinking the Pre- 
tender’s health, they not unfrequently coupled with it that 
of Mr. Webster. On another occasion he was present at a 
dinner given by the magistrates, when the conversation turned 
upon a sale of books that had just taken place. It was stated 
by a bookseller that “The Life of Apollonius Tyaneus by 
Philostratus” had fetched a high price, whereas a Bible 
which was afterwards put up called forth no bidding. There- 
upon Dr. Archibald Pitcairn, who was suspected of sceptical 
tendencies, observed scoffingly that it was no wonder the Bible 
stuck in the auctioneer’s hands, for was it not well known that 
—quoting the favourite banner-words of the Reformation 
Princes of Germany— Verbum Dei manet in wternum? Webster 
would nof allow the jest to pass, and bluntly declared that it 
was that of a Deist. For this alleged slander Pitcairn insti- 
tuted a process before the Court of Session against his reprover, 
which was carried on with great zeal on both sides for some 
time, and only settled privately through the intervention of the 
Lord Justice-Clerk. No sooner did the Edinburgh minister 
hear of what was being said in the West relating to Professor 
Simson’s teaching, than he availed himself of the opportunity 
which presented itself, when the two met in midsummer at 
Moffat, to have some brotherly conversation on such matters 
as these : the probable salvation of infants dying in infancy ; 
no sinning in hell after the last judgment; the dark hint of 
grace discovered to the heathen ; the imputation of Adam’s first 
sin to his posterity when the Covenant of Works is considered 
under the notion of a law. Although at the time Webster 
expressed himself guardedly, to the effect that he thought the 
Professor’s views on these points could do no harm, he cannot 
have been quite satisfied, for soon afterwards Simson was in- 
formed that the minister of the Tolbooth was defaming him as 
a teacher of gross errors. Being somewhat curtly dealt with 
when he corresponded with his defamer, the accused and 
aggrieved Professor proposed a conference at the time of the 
August Commission in 1713, to which both defamer and defamed 
might bring their friends. This proposal was carried into 
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effect, and two meetings were held “in Mr. Kello’s house, 
vintner in Edinburgh.” Among those present were William 
Carstares, Principal of the College of Edinburgh, John Stirling, 
Principal of the College of Glasgow, William Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Edinburgh, and several of the city 
ministers. But nothing satisfactory came out of these con- 
ferences; and so the next step was a formal accusing of 
Professor Simson, on the part of Mr. Webster, before the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, before the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, and finally before the General Assembly of 1714. 
By the Supreme Court the accuser was instructed to draw out 
his charges in the form of a libel, and to present the document 
to the Presbytery of Glasgow. This he did in (1s¢) a libel; 
(2d) an additional libel; and (3d) a representation in three 
parts of the inconsistencies of the errors specified in the 
libels. These documents are somewhat loosely drawn up, and 
do not impress one with a sense of any special fitness on the 
part of the Edinburgh Tolbooth minister to cope with the 
metaphysical subtlety and scholastic distinctions of the Glas- 
gow Professor, albeit the former offered to prove in one hour 
that the latter was a Socinian, an Arminian, and a Jesuit, and, 
not being sure of getting justice from the forms of the Church 
Courts, had his charges placarded in the public streets. The 
papers were all upon the table of the Glasgow Presbytery by 
the 15th of November 1714, but it was the 29th of March 
1715 before Mr. Simson read his answers to them. These 
answers, as also his speech before reading them, with Webster’s 
papers, were published by the accused Professor before the 
case went up to the Assembly of 1715." 

The charges in the libel are twenty in number. Some of 
them are of a trifling nature, which do not strengthen, but 
weaken, the case of the prosecutor. Thus he accuses Professor 
Simson of teaching that the New Testament, no less than the 
Old, forbids the eating of blood, of conjecturing that the moon 


1 «The Case of Mr. John Simson, Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Glasgow, consisting of the original papers of the process carried on against 
him by Mr. James Webster, one of the Ministers of the Gospel at Edin- 
burgh, containing Mr. Webster's Libel and Mr. Simson’s Answers, Wherein 
several points of Divinity relating to the Pelagian, Socinian, Arminian, and 
other controversies, are briefly handled. Glasgow: Printed for Mr. Simson 
by Donald Govan, Printer to the University. 1715.” 
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and other heavenly bodies may be inhabited, and of saying 
of Professor Marckius “ halucinatur author,” which Webster 
considers a rude way of treating “a very orthodox divine,” 
who is only “ unsound in point of church-government, and the 
use of organs in public worship,” but which Simson retorts is 
a perfectly courteous way of stating that the divine in question 
had made a mistake, as his accuser would have understood 
were he not ignorant of the Latin term employed. Others of 
the charges relate to metaphysical questions and speculations 
lying outside the domain of systematic theology. Of this kind 
is the accusation that Professor Simson advanced the theory 
in the class-room that the heathen may know that God is 
reconcilable ; that one individual single soul may “inform 
diverse bodies, though distant one from another;” that after 
the last judgment there will be no sinning in hell ; and that the 
damned shall be made to acquiesce in and acknowledge the 
justice of God in punishing them; that we are not warranted 
in affirming the number of the elect to be fewer than that of 
the reprobate. In addition to an explanation of the sense in 
which each of these positions was advanced, the Professor 
made this general statement, that they are purely speculative 
or probable, have no necessary connection with faith or practice, 
and ought to have no place in pulpit teaching, but should be 
confined to the answering of objections and cavils. 

Setting aside such of the charges as are trivial, and such as 
involve neither adherence to nor departure from Confessional 
theology, there remain two of a serious nature, and the 
answers to which cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Under 
the first of these the Professor is charged with denying that 
God made a proper covenant with Adam, and with us in him, 
that Adam was our federal representative head, and that there 
is a formal imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity. 
The denying is declared to be contrary to the teaching of the 
Confession of Faith and the Larger Catechism, which expressly 
declare that “the first covenant made with man was a coven- 
ant of works,” and that “the covenant being made with Adam 
as a public person, not for himself only, but for his posterity, 
all mankind, descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him and fell with him in that first transgression.” 

The answer of the Professor to this charge is that he holds 
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and teaches what on this subject is set forth in the subordinate 
standards of the Church, but that in the above-quoted passages 
it is not said the term covenant is employed “in the proper 
and strict sense,” but that it may be taken as equivalent to 
law. That is the sense in which the Professor understands 
the word covenant when he finds it in the Confession of 
Faith—‘ it is taken improperly for what is truly a law.” How 
the word covenant came to be used “ in a large improper sense ” 
instead of law, Simson explains by saying that the law of 
God has a sanction which contains a glorious reward to the 
obedient, of enjoying God as their eternal happiness, which 
does not necessarily flow from the nature of a law in general, 
and thus it has “something of the nature of a covenant or 
paction, seeing God obliges himself to man by his promise.” 
Applying this use of the word covenant to the matter of 
Adam’s federal headship, the Professor admits denial of Adam’s 
headship of the human race, if by that is meant that he is con- 
stituted such “by virtue of a proper covenant in the strict 
sense of lawyers,” but expresses himself ready to accept the 
expression “ federal head,” if all that is meant be that Adam 
was such a public person and representative of his posterity as 
the law or covenant of works above explained could make 
him, although he thinks the phrase “a new, improper, and 
unwary designation.” Professor Simson further denies that he 
has ever given ground for being charged with a denial of the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity. 
On the contrary, he indorses the statements of John Owen on 
the subject, to be found in his treatise on Justification. “To 
impute Adam’s sin to his posterity is,” according to the English 
Puritan, “to charge them with the guilt of it, and to adjudge 
them as liable to punishment for it.” “It is Adam’s sin itself,” 
says the Scotch Professor, “ and nothing else, for which we are 
guilty and subjected unto punishment, and it is Adam’s sin 
that is laid to our charge, for which God deals with us accord- 
ing to its deserts as he has threatened.” 

The least satisfactory part of this vindicatory explanation is 
that according to which the divines of the Westminster 
Assembly, when they employ the word covenant, are not to 
be understood as meaning a covenant properly so called, or in 
the strict sense of lawyers, but only a law or command. This 
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is certainly very far from coming up to the requirements of 
theologians of the federal school, who all contended for the pro- 
mise, the condition, and the penalty of the covenant transaction, 
in which God and Adam were the parties, which things are not 
necessary to a bare law or mere command. The most satis- 
factory part of the explanation is that which relates to the 
doctrine of imputation, but the satisfactoriness is materially 
diminished when we come to the Professor's teaching in rela- 
tion to the other serious charge brought against him by the 
Edinburgh minister. That other charge was one of teaching 
that the soul is created pure and holy as that of Adam was, 
but by being united to the corrupted body it contracts wicked 
habits and dispositions. This is supposed to be regarded by 
the Professor as an improvement upon the teaching of those 
divines who, when explaining or accounting for the propagation 
of sin, say that God in creating the soul deprives it of original 
righteousness upon account of Adam’s first sin. To this charge 
Professor Simson replies that he does regard those divines in 
the wrong, cherishing “a metaphysical fancy,” who say that 
God acts the part of a judge when he creates the souls that are 
to be united to the bodies procreated by Adam and his pos- 
terity, and as such creates them without original righteousness. 
He regards it as inconsistent with the justice and goodness of 
God to produce a rational creature without any dispositions to 
good, much more so to create such with inclinations to evil. 
He further maintains that souls must be created and united to 
bodies before they can be human persons, and of Adam’s race, 
so that God cannot act the part of a judge in the very act of 
creation, and in creating punish the soul, either for any sin of 
its own (which it could not possibly be guilty of), or for 
Adam’s sin, which cannot be imputed to it until once it be 
created and united to the body. On these grounds he affirms 
that “the souls of infants since the fall, as they come from the 
hands of their Creator, are as pure and holy as the souls of 
infants would have been created supposing man had not fallen, 
and that they are created as Adam was, except as to those 
qualifications and habits which he received, as being created in 
an adult state, and which infants of his race would have lacked 
even supposing he had not fallen.” 

All this may seem to some a mere logomachy, and to 
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involve considerations of no practical importance on points 
which we have no material for deciding. The question 
may seem at first sight to be whether the want of original 
righteousness comes upon man as creatable or as actually 
created, upon men in the timeless decree of the Divine 
Being or in the sequence of time and human history; and 
in that form it may seem a question which it may be left 
to the “ metaphysical fancy ” of each theologian to determine 
as he pleases. But a closer examination of the matter will, 
we think, make it clear that if the theory of Simson be ac- 
cepted, room is made for a considerable departure from the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Fall, and more particularly from 
Calvinistic teaching regarding the want of original righteous- 
ness, as the second ingredient or constituent element of the 
sinfulness of the estate into which Adam fell, and in which all 
men now are by nature. For if it be inconsistent with the 
Divine justice and goodness to produce a rational creature 
without any dispositions to good, then it must be inconsistent 
with the exercise of these attributes to produce such without 
original righteousness. On Simson’s showing there is no 
actual withdrawing or withholding from the soul at creation 
of original righteousness upon God’s part—no need, in fact, for 
either the one or the other, seeing the uniting of the soul to a 
corrupt body is “abundantly effectual to deprive it thereof.” 
Such views may not be avowedly Pelagian ; they can hardly 
escape the suspicion of semi-Pelagianism, which has for its 
leading characteristic great indefiniteness, and which only 
accepts Augustinianism if allowed to use words and phrases 
in a sense peculiar to itself. 

Webster's libels and representations, with Simson’s answers, 
were first brought before the General Assembly on the 
13th of May 1715. Finding itself unable to go into the 
merits of the case when within four days of closing, the 
Assembly appointed a committee of thirty ministers and six 
ruling elders to take the process into consideration, and pre- 
pare a full state thereof, to be reported to the next General 
Assembly. By that time the committee had made some pro- 
gress in their work, but were prevented bringing their labours to 
completion owing to the distraction caused by the Rebellion, and 
so nothing could be done but renew the commission and instruc- 
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tion of last Assembly, the Professor being enjoined meanwhile 
to forbear teaching cr in any way venting the propositions 
charged against him as error until cognosced and determined 
by the judicatures of the Church, and all ministers being dis- 
charged from charging, either in preaching or by printing, Mr. 
Simson as guilty of error. When furnishing a correspondent 
with an account of the Assembly’s proceedings in 1716, 
Wodrow notes that against this finding, which certainly 
evinced a desire to be impartial, “ Mr. Simson protested in 
pretty warm words,’ so much so that some members were 
desirous to have him suspended then and there, and were 
only pacified when the committee of examination were em- 
powered to suspend should he contravene the Assembly’s 
instructions. 

In 1717 the process Webster against Simson was for the 
fourth time before the Assembly, when the report of the Com- 
mittee for Purity of Doctrine was brought up. Acknowledging 
itself unable to overtake the whole field by discussing every 
article in detail, but recognising the desirableness of bringing the 
case to some issue, the Assembly “ prohibited and discharged 
Mr. John Simson to use such phrases as had given offence, 
as venting opinions not necessary to be taught in divinity, and 
giving more occasion to strife than to the promoting of edifi- 
cation.” The Professor was further “prohibited and discharged 
to teach, preach, or otherwise vent such opinions, propositions, 
or hypotheses, as are different from what are commonly used 
among orthodox divines.” These prohibitions are made by the 
Assembly to extend to “all professors of divinity, ministers and 
preachers, and all others in this Church,” a special warning 
being uttered against “such opinions as either ascribe too 
much to corrupt nature, or tend to encourage sloth among 
Christians, or slacken people’s obligations unto Gospel holiness.” 
Only when it was made clear to them that to stand out against 
it would endanger the peace of the Church did Simson’s sup- 
porters reluctantly accept this decision. As to the two parties 
in the process, Wodrow tells us that Mr. Webster “ complained 
a little after the sentence that more was not done ; Mr. Simson 
said nothing, and was the wiser.” 

Did the Assembly go far enough, or ought it to have gone 
further? These are questions to which different answers will 
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be returned by persons looking at the decision from opposite 
angles of vision, and in opposing interests. For our part, we 
are free to confess inability to see what more the Assembly 
could have done. It certainly would not have been blame- 
less had it done less. With only such knowledge of Latin 
prelections as could be gathered from the memories and 
note-books of students to guide him in the drawing up 
of his libel, Mr. Webster framed an accusation which 
would never be sustained as relevant by any Presbyterian 
court of review in the present day, one from which a great 
deal of matter loosely put together and crudely expressed 
would require to be eliminated. In the conducting of his case 
before the several judicatures he displayed a warmth of temper 
and asperity of tone which interfered sadly with judicial 
requirements ; and he proved himself but scantily furnished 
with such equipment as would be necessary for encountering 
one who was at home in the literature of his profession, and 
possessed a mind of considerable acuteness and aptitude for 
the abstractions of speculative theology. With all his array 
of errors, inconsistencies, and contradictions, he proved nothing 
that warranted the deposition or even the suspension of one 
to whom, no doubt, the expression might in more than one 
matter be applied—halucinatur, he is mistaken,—without 
it being thereby implied that he was heterodox, as well as 
“proud and insolent,” all which terrible consequences the 
popular Edinburgh preacher affirmed were involved in the appli- 
cation of the term by Simson to his old Professor, Marckius. 
The Church Courts had neither seen nor heard the last of 
Mr. John Simson. Of a restless, meddlesome disposition, the 
Professor did not suffer the rebuke administered to interfere 
with his preaching engagements. Three days after the rising 
of the Assembly in which he had been so conspicuous a figure, 
he conducted service, in the absence of the minister, in the 
Outer Church, Glasgow. Having for his text the words, “ Yield 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto God,” the 
preacher contrived to bring something into his discourse which 
was regarded as intended to convey an innuendo against the 
magistrates of the city. So great was the commotion thus 
excited that the Glasgow Bailies thought seriously of complain- 
ing to his Presbytery regarding the mischief-making divine. 
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On second thoughts, however, they resolved to take no action 
in the matter. Perhaps they realised that one who had run 
the gauntlet of Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly would not 
be easily dealt with. Perhaps they pacified and comforted one 
another when they learned that the same day upon which the 
municipal dignity was wounded, Mr. James Clerk in the Laigh 
Church blessed God in his public prayers for bringing the 
Assembly to so comfortable an issue, and enabling them to 
give a fair testimony to the form of sound words. 

At an interval of nine years, six Presbyteries—those of Perth, 
Kirkcaldy, Cupar, Dundee, Ellon, and Deer—overtured the 
Assembly of 1726 to take action with regard to reports and 
charges affecting the teaching of the Professor of Divinity in 
Glasgow University. The report was to the effect that Simson 
was “gone into Clark’s scheme.” The specific charge was 
that in the class-room he taught a refined Arianism, inas- 
much as he denied the necessary existence and generation of 
the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, and also the numerical 
sameness of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and affirmed 
that such titles as “Swmmus Deus,” “the only true God,” can 
be applied to the Son only in a lower sense than to the Father. 
After hearing representatives of the above-named Presbyteries, 
the Assembly sent the matter down to the Glasgow Presbytery 
to make full inquiry, and report to next Assembly, appointing 
assessors to act in the way of assisting in the investigation. 
Some difficulties were experienced in giving effect to this de- 
liverance. In the summer months the body of investigation 
could not be got together owing to the Glasgow ministers 
being out of town “at the goat-milk.” Professor Simson, always 
a sickly semi-invalided man, and now well up in years, was 
often unable to meet the investigators, or to answer the queries 
proposed to him, being in the country for his health, and the 
students who were relied upon for information manifested a 
reluctance to give evidence, some declaring it impossible to 
recall, at the interval of a year, the ipsissima verba of Latin 
prelections upon abstruse points in divinity, a reluctance and 
inability not to be wondered at if Wodrow’s description of 
most of them—‘ young raw lads ”—be at all accurate. 

But before the Assembly of 1727 met queries had been 
put, precognitions taken, a libel served upon the accused Pro- 
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fessor, and his written answers given in. When the Supreme 
Court commenced its sittings many weary hours of several 
days were taken up with hearing the papers in the case read, 
hearing also the accused Professor and the two lawyers who 
appeared at the bar to watch the case in js interests. Not- 
withstanding what a member of that Assembly calls “an 
unmerciful sederunt” (from 9 AM. to 4 P.M.), held on a 
Saturday, and “a vast consumption of time,” the Assembly 
only overtook four articles of the libel, three of which were 
found relevant and proven, and one not proven. Finding 
themselves unable to give more time to the case, they appointed 
a large committee “to proceed upon the articles in the process, 
both as to the libel and queries, and what has followed thereupon 
not judged by this Assembly, and to report their diligence to 
the next General Assembly, all being reserved to their judg- 
ment. And the General Assembly, in the interim, on account 
of the articles in the libel charged on Mr. Simson, which have 
been found relevant and proven, judge he ought to be sus- 
pended ; likeas they hereby suspend him from teaching and 
preaching till the meeting of the next General Assembly.” 
That Assembly began its meetings on the 2d of May 1728. 
During the sederunts that followed the suspended Professor 
made several appearances, delivering long speeches, and giving 
in lengthy papers on each occasion, and on each occasion going 
further in the direction of retractation. On his first appearance 
he inclined to think the Church and he differed only in the 
matter of expression, but admitted that, as he was weakly 
and under opiates when the things libelled were said to have 
fallen from him, he was sensible he sometimes lost the thread 
of his thinking, and sometimes was chargeable with a lapsus 
lingue ; on a subsequent occasion he declared his sorrow for 
having used any unsound expressions, and for having given 
offence, renounced anything in his papers that had done 
so, and expressed a readiness to retract further whatever the 
Assembly might think called for retractation ; at a third stage 
of the proceedings he appeared with “a cleansing paper,” the 
tenor of which was that, finding brethren were not fully satisfied 
with what he had given, he was prepared to express sorrow 
for some expressions he had used, abhorrence and utter renun- 
ciation of others, and his resolution to abstain from them 
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in time to come. These concessions, confessions, and retracta- 
tions came too late in the day to secure for him that made them 
the confidence of brethren, a large number of whom were quite 
prepared to vote for his deposition had a vote been taken 
between that and the milder sentence of continued suspension. 

Ultimately, the finding of the Assembly was that, although, 
as now expressed, his sentiments regarding the necessary 
existence and equality in titles of the Son, and the numerical 
sameness of the three persons in the Godhead, are “ sound and 
orthodox,” yet, in view of what had been found both relevant 
and proven by this and the preceding Assembly, and consider- 
ing the great offence which he had given, he be suspended 
from “preaching and teaching and all exercise of any eccle- 
siastical power or function until another Assembly shall think 
fit to take off this sentence.” The Assembly further ordered 
their proceedings to be printed and transmitted to the several 
Presbyteries of the Church that they may send up their Com- 
missioners to the next meeting duly instructed upon what 
they think proper to be further done in that which remains 
of Mr. Simson’s affair. 

When the matter was debated in Presbyteries, and then in 
a Committee of the Assembly of 1729, appointed to draft a 
deliverance that would unite all parties, the issue was found 
to be between deposition or continued suspension. If Wodrow 
can be relied upon (his animus against his father’s successor 
became latterly very decided) a majority of Presbyteries and 
a large section of the Assembly were prepared to vote deposi- 
tion, but were restrained doing so when it was pointed out 
that such a sentence would deprive the deposed and his family 
of the means of subsistence which, in the case of one at his 
time of life, and in his delicate state of health, would be, it 
was represented, an extreme and unchristian thing to do. 
After much debating the Assembly reached without a vote a 
finding which commended itself to most as “a safe midse” 
(middle course). The final verdict was that the sentence of the 
previous year, as one of suspension from preaching and teaching, 
and all exercise of ecclesiastical power or function, be ratified, 
it being neither fit nor safe that he be further employed in 
teaching divinity, and in the instructing of youth designed for 
the holy ministry. In view of the number of years through 
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which the case had dragged its weary length, and “the vast 
consumption of time” to which it had given rise, the Assembly 
of 1729 could not forbear adding to this finding a statement 
of its conviction that the judicatories of the Church should 
have no further trouble about this process, thinking it fit that 
“for peace’ sake this whole affair concerning Mr. Simson 
should rest here.” When the deliverance was communicated 
to him by the Moderator, he appeared dissatisfied and “in a 
fret,” but, after an expression of desire to see in the result 
reached the hand of his heavenly Father, and a declaration of 
his agreement with the Church in all matters of doctrine, “ he 
went off.” After doing so John Simson ceased to trouble the 
Church in any open way. There were reports now and again 
of designs on the part of those who favoured his cause to re- 
open the question, and agitate for the removal of the suspen- 
sion, especially in its bearing upon preaching, and these 
reports became so current as to lead his opponents to com- 
municate with each other, and combine to influence the 
representation of Presbyteries in the Assembly of 1730. 
Whatever truth there may have been in these rumours no 
action was taken in the direction indicated. Principal Camp- 
bell discharged the duties of Divinity Professor, while the 
suspended Professor enjoyed the emoluments of the Chair up 
to the time of his death, which took place in 1744, when he 
was in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

We have gone into the details of the Simson heresies and 
trials at greater length than might at first sight seem necessary, 
and that for more reasons than one. In the first place, the 
particulars here given will be sought for in vain among the 
chapters of any Scottish Church History; they require to be 
dug out of the prolix letters of Wodrow, the ill-digested mass 
of material forming his Analecta, the Acts of the General 
Assembly, and the pamphlets of the day. They are, however, 
of such a nature as may render them not without value to the 
student of systematic and controversial theology. Then, such 
a narrative as has been here given may form the best refutation 
of charges which have been brought against the Church of Scot- 
land in relation to the Simson case. The ecclesiastical Courts, 
inferior and supreme, have been charged with timidity, cowardice, 
and an excess of leniency, with putting off the final judgment 
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for as long a period as possible, and then letting off the culprit 
as easily as possible. Now our reading of the procedure of the 
Church Courts does not lead us to regard such charges as well 
founded. Considering the exceptional, not to say irregular, 
manner in which the process was initiated at the instance of 
one who, although he may have been a favourite minister of a 
large congregation, was certainly not a trained theologian; 
considering also the delicacy and intricacy pf the points raised, 
combined with the difficulty of procuring reliable information 
upon the points at issue, the Church could not, in our opinion, 
have come to a finding at an earlier period or of a different 
nature than that of 1729. We affirm this in full knowledge 
of the fact that in so doing we place ourselves in opposition to 
one who holds a deservedly high place in the esteem and 
affection of all lovers of the Scottish school of theology, and 
type of piety—Thomas Boston. The minister of Ettrick was a 
member of the Assembly which permanently suspended Sim- 
son. He tells us in his Memoirs that when it was put to 
the Assembly if it could not be unanimous in pronouncing 
suspension, and no one else seemed willing to express an 
opposite judgment, he arose and said, “I dissent in my own 
name, and in name of all that shall adhere to me,” and finding 
nobody at all to declare their adherence, he added, “and for 
myself alone if nobody shall adhere.” In his paper of dissent, 
which he read “with an audible voice,” after the Moderator 
had endeavoured to dissuade him from persisting in his 
protest, Boston affirms his conviction that the sentence ought 
to have carried nothing short of deposition, anything less than 
that being no just testimony of the Church’s indignation 
against the dishonour done to our glorious Redeemer, the 
great God and our Saviour. For one so timid and so distrust- 
ful of his own powers as the author of The Fourfold Estate 
habitually was, for years prior to this speaking of himself as 
“a withered branch cast over the hedge,” to make such a 
stand, resembling that of old Athanasius contra totum orbem, 
must have been no small trial, and can only have been done 
under strong pressure of conviction and sense of duty. At the 
same time, respecting the conscience of worthy Thomas 
Boston, we do not hesitate to state that in our judgment the 
Assembly would have acted cruelly, and with lack of all 
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judicial equity, had the sentence been one of deposition, the 
severest brand of shame in Scottish ecclesiastical procedure, 
and one carrying with it loss, not only of the means of living, 
but of status, and of all that an office-bearer counts of value. 
Boston was of opinion that his connection with the Marrow 
Controversy influenced members of Assembly in their attitude 
toward him when they left him to be “the alone man” that 
called for deposition. But may not the staunch old Marrow- 
man have himself been influenced in the stand which he took 
by his connection with a party to which the Church had 
certainly done an injustice, and which it had treated with 
needless severity ? 

Our principal reason, however, for narrating the Simson 
trials at such length is because of the light they shed upon 
the state of Scottish theology and ecclesiastical parties in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. We distinguish two 
things which have not always been kept distinct—the theo- 
logical teaching of Professor Simson, and the treatment he 
received in the Courts of the Church. When regard is had 
solely to the former, it cannot be gainsaid that the Glasgow 
Professor had much to do with a state of change and off-turn- 
ing from old paths which set in about that time. It was a 
new thing for ministers of the Church of Scotland to be told 
that by the light of nature, and the works of creation and pro- 
vidence, including tradition, God has given an obscure revela- 
tion to all men of his being reconcilable to sinners, and that the 
heathen may know that there is provided a remedy for sin, 
which may be called an implicit and obscure revelation of the 
Gospel, so that, if they would in sincerity and truth, and in 
the diligent use of the means that Providence lays to their 
hands, seek from God the knowledge of the way of reconcilia- 
tion necessary for their acceptable serving of him and being 
saved by him, he would discover it tothem. It was new to 
them when told there was no proper covenant made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity “in the strict sense of lawyers,” 
and that to call Adam a federal head to his posterity is an 
improper and unwary designation. It was new for them to 
learn that it is inconsistent with the justice and goodness of 
God to produce a rational creature without any disposition to 
good, much more to create it with inclinations to evil, and 
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that the souls of infants since the Fall, as they come from the 
hands of their Creator, are as pure and holy as they would 
have been supposing man had not fallen, being created as pure 
and holy as Adam was created. It was news for them that 
what God may wisely and righteously propose as his chief 
end in making some rational creatures cannot at all be their 
chief end, that the reason why our glorifying God is first set 
down in the answer of the Catechism “designed for the 
vulgar,” is because it is the necessary means and subordinate 
end of our enjoying him for ever, which, being the ultimate 
end, must needs be the chief motive to engage us to glorify 
God, and that if it were not for the prospect of happiness we 
could not serve God, and, therefore, certainly would not. And 
it was both new and startling to them to be informed that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is not necessarily existent, that the three 
persons in the Trinity are not to be spoken of as numerically 
one in substance or essence, and that the terms Supreme Deity, 
Only True God, are the property of the Father, and can only be 
applied to the Son in a lower sense. Whatever metaphysical 
subtleties and verbal distinctions might be employed to cover 
the novelty of such statements, there can be no doubt they 
came from the pen of the Divinity Professor, although some of 
them, especially those that indicated Arian tendencies, were 
ultimately retracted. And as certainly were they fitted to 
rouse the suspicions even of those not gifted with a fine scent 
for heresy. It was natural for office-bearers to whom these 
novelties were for the first time propounded to think that here 
was an attempt to put a new face upon the old theology, or, 
in the language of the eccentric and inconsistent James 
Erskine of Grange, to palm a new gospel upon them by 
“teaching heresy orthodoxly.” 

And the gravity of the crisis would be increased when it 
was found that Professor Simson was not standing alone, but 
was one of a party which made up in position and influence 
what it lacked in numbers. When the second trial was run- 
ning its course, no fewer than three out of the four Principals 
of Scottish Universities espoused the side of the accused, 
some of whom took a prominent part in the debates—Campbell 
of Glasgow, Hamilton of Edinburgh, Chalmers of Aberdeen. 
Apart altogether from the merits and demerits of Simson’s 
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theological creed, the fact that such a scheme was put forth 
and favourably regarded in the leading Divinity Halls of 
Scotland was of itself indicative of a new departure. Take 
along with this the fact that before the Church had finally 
disposed of Simson it had condemned the hyper-Calvinism 
and ultra-Evangelicalism of the Marrow-men who stood at the 
opposite extreme of the pendulum’s swing, and it becomes 
patent to all that the germs of what soon after took pronounced 
form under the names of Moderate and Evangelical theology 
were at this earlier stage in quickened activity. 

If further proof be demanded, such can be supplied from 
those judicial and historical “ Testimonies” which the Churches 
of the Secession have put forth from time to time. From few 
if any of these documents will a reference to the Simson de- 
parture in theology, and the dealing therewith on the part of 
the General Assembly, be found absent. Thus, in the opening 
section of the first Testimony, that of the four brethren issued 
in 1733 after the Commission of Assembly loosed their rela- 
tion to their respective parishes, and declared them no longer 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, it is stated to be evident 
that “Arian blasphemies and Arminian errors have been 
vented in one of our most considerable seminaries of learning, 
where the youth are trained up for the holy ministry.” Then, 
in the second section, when the fathers of the Secession formu- 
late their charges against “the present prevailing party,” the 
first charge is of breaking down “our beautiful Presbyterian 
constitution ;’ and the first proof in support of this charge is 
based upon a statement of “the case of Mr. Simpson [Simson], 
Professor at Glasgow, who was convicted before our Assemblies 
of gross blasphemies against the great God our Saviour.” In 
1736 the four fathers of the Secession supplemented the first 
Testimony with “a Judicial Declaration or Testimony for Scot- 
land’s Covenanted Reformation, and against the present declin- 
ings and backslidings from the same.” In the body of this 
document there is given a lengthy statement of the Simson 
processes in connection with what is called “a scheme of per- 
nicious and dangerous principles,” followed by a condemnation 
thereof, as contrary to the Word of God, our Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms, the several propositions containing 
“gross and dangerous errors,’ “dishonouring to a God of 
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truth, and having an evident tendency to subvert the souls 
of men.” 

These references to Secession Testimonies might easily be 
multiplied; but such as have been given may be sufficient to 
show that by those who gave impulse and direction to the 
Secession movement in Scotland, justification in so doing was 
found in part in the nature of the teaching in the Glasgow 
Hall, and the way in which that teaching was dealt with by 
the judicatories of the Church, and the General Assembly in 
particular. 

In July 1744 there appeared a Testimony from another 
quarter." It was drawn up by the Rev. John Willison of 
Dundee, and joined in by seven ministers and two elders. In 
this faithful testimony and humble pleading with Mother 
Church, while the action of the Church Courts in the matter 
of the seceding brethren is condemned for its severity, and as 
an unwise attempt to “screw up” ecclesiastical authority, the 
seceders are held not to be free of blame. They are blamed 
for showing “no little humour and stiffness,” for constituting 
themselves into a distinct judicatory, for their irreverent and 
disrespectful carriage towards their Mother Church, to whom 
they had solemnly vowed submission, for refusing to return to 
the Church when, “by a surprising providence,” a body of 
faithful ministers “had got the upper hand in the Assembly 
1734, and were doing all they could to remove the evils 
they complained of, and had got the door opened for them 
and the Act 1732 repealed, which was the great occasion 
of their protesting and seceding.” But while the action and 
bearing of the first seceders are thus freely censured, the view 
taken by Willison and his friends, in their “ faithful and im- 
partial Testimony,” of the Simson case, is substantially the same 
as that of the seceding brethren in their “Testimony” and 

1 The title of this historically interesting work is :—“ A fair and impartial 
Testimony essayed in name of a number of Ministers, Elders, and Christian 
People of the Church of Scotland, unto the laudable Principles, Wrestlings, 
and Attainments of that Church ; and against the Backslidings, Corruptions, 
Divisions, and prevailing Evils, both of former and present Times. And 
namely, The Defections of the Established Church, of the Nobility, Gentry, 
Commons, Seceders, Episcopalians, etc.; Containing a brief historical Deduc- 
tion of the Chief Occurrences in this Church from her beginning to the year 
1744, with Remarks ; and humble Pleadings with our Mother Church to exert 


herself to stop Defection and promote Reformation. Attested and adhered 
unto by sundry Ministers.” 
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their “ Act, Declaration, and Testimony.” For the permitting 
Professor Simson to vent Arian errors among his students, is 
regarded as a visiting of the Church by the Lord with “a 
terrible rebuke.” It is admitted that all three Assemblies, 
1727, 1728, and 1729, manifested zeal and concern for the 
orthodox faith against anything that tended to Arianism; but 
it is contended that “the instruction of the generality of Pres- 
byteries for his deposition ought to have been complied with,” 
and that the process against him in 1717 for teaching Arminian 
error ought to have been called for in 1729, when a final judg- 
ment regarding the heretic was reached, instead of giving effect 
to the views of those who thought it “ better to keep it over his 
head undiscussed, to prevent after designs of reponing him to 
teach,” or of those who thought it “safer for truth to bind up 
his pen by a suspension, and by keeping him under it, than 
by a deposition to provoke a man of his learning to make open 
attacks upon the most important truths of our holy religion.” 
It is regarded as matter of thankfulness that the suspended 
Professor continued silent under the suspension for many years 
until the day of his death, “without any motion or mint 
[attempt] by any to get it taken off,” and whereas “it was 
much feared that the seeds of Arianism were sown in this 
Church by Professor Simson and others,” the publication of 
many excellent treatises written against Arianism and Socini- 
anism is taken to be matter for thanksgiving, and the prayer is 
offered that these forms of error may never set up their head 
in this land. 

While what has been adduced indicates with unmistakable 
clearness that, in Simson’s day, and in part through Simson’s 
influence, the currents of theological belief and teaching were 
beginning to set in the two directions which afterwards became 
so clearly marked, it would be unhistorical to assert that, by 
1729, ministers of the Church of Scotland were either pro- 
nounced Moderates or avowed Evangelicals. The party lines 
were not yet drawn out over-against each other; the party 
struggle for ascendency had not yet begun in earnest. Of the 
accuracy of this statement no better confirmation can be given 
than is found in the part taken by Principal Haddow of St. 
Andrews, in the second Simson trial. It was this ecclesiastic 
who initiated the movement against the Marrow-men, and 
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who throughout it was most active in procuring their censure 
and condemnation in 1721, and again in 1722. That might 
be supposed to be conclusive proof that the St. Andrews Prin- 
cipal was Moderate in his sympathies and tendencies, and to 
insure that, when the Simson case came before the Church 
Courts, his influence would be exerted on the side of the novel 
and innovating theology. But Principal Haddow was, from 
the first, an opponent of Professor Simson, and took a prominent 
part in the Assemblies of 1728 and 1729 hostile to the accused. 
More than that, he was one of those who thought the 
sentence ought to be one of deposition, and only agreed to sus- 
pension in the interests of peace. Thus he who in 1720 
directed the prosecution against “the twelve representatives,” 
as they were called, came in 1729 to be on the same side 
and in thorough sympathy with one of the most outstanding 
of all the twelve,—Thomas Boston of Ettrick, a very pillar of 
orthodoxy and evangelical teaching. Strange juxtaposition ! 
Utterly inexplicable by those whose theory of Scottish Church 
history requires them to regard every minister from the days 
of Carstares as either a Moderate or an Evangelical. 

This renewed mention of Boston suggests a closing statement 
pointing in the same direction as the previous one. Readers 
of the Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle may be able to 
recall some of that jovial clergyman’s accounts of tavern 
gatherings, in which judges, advocates, and ministers might be 
found enjoying the feast of reason and flow of soul with 
copious draughts of burgundy, claret, and whisky-punch. In 
particular, they may remember the Inveresk minister's narra- 
tive of the rise of what he calls “the attempt to revive the 
ancient discipline in this Assembly,” how, in 1751, a select 
company of fifteen met together in a tavern, and it was 
agreed that a motion be made by John Home, then minister 
of Athelstaneford, author of the tragedy Douglas, and seconded 
by William Robertson, then of Gladsmuir, afterwards of Edin- 
burgh, Principal of the University, and most brilliant leader of 
the Moderate party. 

Dr. Alexander Carlyle, alias Jupiter Carlyle, was an avowed 
Moderate—a Moderate of the Moderates; and it might be 
hastily assumed that the tavern gatherings, with which he was 
unhappily familiar, formed a part of his Moderate courses, and 
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that none but Moderates in creed and conduct would hold meet- 
ings, prior to or during the sittings of the Assembly, in places 
which Carlyle loved to haunt. That, however, was very far 
from being the case. Owing to the smallness of house accommo- 
dation, and the absence of hotels and rooms for the convenience 
of religious and other meetings, the tavern was used in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century for purposes beneath the 
dignity of which it has long since sunk. There the popular 
advocate was consulted by his clients; there the physician of 
large practice met his patients; there politicians gathered to 
discuss affairs of imperial or municipal interest; and there 
citizens clubbed in the evening for conversation and games of 
backgammon, or to practise the ancient and now forgotten pas- 
time of High Jinks.' And there also learned divines and staid 
ministers of the Gospel met to concoct motions, and lay out 
the order of speaking to be observed when any great debate 
was impending. Accordingly we find the party in the Church 
unfavourable to Simson having for their place of private meet- 
ing the “Spread Eagle” tavern, where they consorted at night to 
consider what line of action to adopt, and how to guard against 
a split among themselves. One such meeting, held during the 
sittings of the Assembly in 1729, was attended by nearly a 
hundred ministers, among whom might be seen Principal , 
Haddow, Robert Wodrow, and Thomas Boston. 

The last-named worthy has, in his Memoirs, an interesting 
statement regarding the meetings in the “Spread Eagle,” and 
what followed them, so far as he was concerned. Chosen a 
member of Assembly that year, the minister of Ettrick was 
unable, owing to severe family trouble, to get to Edinburgh 
till the second week of the sittings. 


“T came,” he tells us, “just to the beginning of Mr. Simson’s weighty 
affair ; which extraordinary case could only have‘carried me thither in my 
circumstances. I waited on the Assembly punctually, and on the private 
meeting of those against Simson at the ‘Spread Eagle.’ Though the major 
part of the Assembly were clear for deposing him, I found it necessary to 
propose one night to that meeting, What we should do in case it were 
carried against us! But they seemed not inclined to consult about that. 
They seemed to me to be inclined to oppose the committing of that affair to 





? Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Revolution to the Rebellion of 1745, 
p. 575 ; Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering, chapter xxxvi. and notes. 
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a committee, as what might tend to break us. But at length that was the 
issue in the Assembly, to refer it to a committee to bring in an overture 
about it. This I opposed in the Assembly, but was seconded by none but 
Colonel Erskine. The affair was in agitation whole eight days, managed 
with as great gravity as ever I was witness to in an Assembly. The night 
before it was determined, being at the private meeting aforesaid, and ob- 
serving how they were disposed, I stole away with a sorrowful heart, and 
left them. I went to my chamber, and there alone considered what course 
I was to take ; and on the morning drew up a paper in short-hand, to be 
used or not, as the case should appear to me to require. That morning I 
had an appointment with Professor Gordon at the ‘Spread Eagle’ at eight 
o'clock ; and coming thither at that time, I was conveyed into that very 
room where the meeting aforesaid was always kept. While I waited there 
alone, I put the writing foresaid, being a dissent, in mundo, in long-hand. 
And nobody at all coming near me, by the time I was done it was time for 
me to go to the Assembly ; and so I went off. Favourable and kind was 
that Providence, that Mr. Gordon kept not the appointment ; as it was re- 
markable that I behoved to come to that room for writing that dissent, 
where also I was left alone.” 


A cartoon of a meeting in the coffee-room of the “Spread 
Eagle,” after the manner of Kay's Portraits, with like- 
nesses of Haddow, Hamilton, Gusthart, and ,Wodrow,—a 
sketch, however slight, of the grave author of The Fourfold 
State seated alone in that room of the tavern, writing out a 
clean copy of the dissent which he afterwards read in the 
Assembly “ with an audible voice,’—what would we not give 
for such? In the absence from the portfolio of the collector 
of engravings and cartoons of any such thing, we must fall back 
upon the Letters of Wodrow, the Memoirs of Boston, and the 
Autobiography of Carlyle for glimpses of those tavern frequent- 
ings common to all the three. 

CHARLES G, M‘CRIE. 


Art. 1V.—The Lake of Geneva and its Literary Associations. 


NE of the most enjoyable excursions in Switzerland is to 
the foot of the Rhone glacier, on the way from Hospen- 

thal to the Grimsel Hospice. This glacier is the only one on 
this route that is continuously visible, and that comes suffi- 
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ciently near the path to enable the tourist to examine it 
minutely. It looks like an enormous frozen waterfall dashing 
down a steep rocky declivity in tumultuous waves, and spread-. 
ing out on either side as it reaches more level ground ; but its 
beauty is much impaired by the enormous quantities of stones 
and mud that cover its surface. At its lower end it is broken 
up into very few crevasses, and can therefore be crossed with 
little difficulty. From a vaulted arch at this place the infant 
Rhone issues in a milk-white stream, altogether different from 
the clear blue river that rushes beneath the bridges of Geneva. 
Every one is struck with amazement at the enormous extent 
and immeyse thickness of this glacier, skirting the route for 
a considerable distance. But this feeling of wonder must be 
greatly increased by the reflection, that what we see at the 
present day is but a comparatively insignificant relic of the 
ancient glacier, that reached all the way from this spot to the 
city of Geneva, and filled up the whole valley of the Rhone 
to Martigny and Villeneuve. The length of the glacier is now 
about eighteen miles ; but during the glacial period of Switzer- 
land, when all the glaciers were immensely prolonged, it 
extended from south-west to north-east for about 120 miles 
from its source to its lower end. Its course along this great 
distance can be plainly traced by the polishing and grooving of 
rocks on both sides of the Rhone valley, and by the huge 
blocks of gneiss and granite which it carried onward and left 
behind on the flanks of the limestones of the Jura, associated 
with deposits of moraine matter similar to those which we 
see at the foot and sides of existing glaciers. Judging by these 
evidences, the ice must have filled the great valley up to a 
height of 2800 feet at least during the greater part of its 
course. It is not difficult to imagine the effect of such a pro- 
digious planing-tool, grinding onwards, slowly and steadily, for 
untold ages over the comparatively soft miocene rocks of this 
region. It was fully competent to excavate the basin in which 
the waters of the Lake of Geneva now repose. We find that 
the depth of the lake is quite in accordance with this theory 
of its origin ; for it shallows gradually from its head at Ville- 
neuve to its foot at Geneva, just as we may suppose the mass 
of the glacier to have diminished in the gradual melting of its 
onward flow. The head or eastern end of the lake is now 
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nearly 1000 feet deep ; and this great abyss must have been 
scooped out where the glacier was thickest, and, consequently, 
where it exercised the greatest grinding force ; whereas at the 
foot or western end of the lake, near Geneva, the water is 
comparatively shallow ; and there, owing to the thinning away 
and dissolution of the glacier, the grinding power which it 
exercised was smallest. The length of the Lake of Geneva at 
the present day is forty miles, and its breadth in the widest 
part about ten. But its dimensions after the retiring of the 
ancient glacier must have been very much larger, extending 
up to Martigny or Sion, or even farther. The sediment 
brought down from the existing glacier of the Rhone has gradu- 
ally silted it up, and reduced its length and depth ; and no 
one who sees the Rhone at Villeneuve stealing into it, loaded 
with mud, and staining the blue waters with a dingy clay 
colour for a long distance from the shore, can doubt that, as the 
ages go on, a still larger area of rich alluvial soil will be won 
from the lake. 

If we accept this theory of the glacial formation of the Lake 
of Geneva, we must attribute to it a comparatively recent 
origin, however remote from all historical chronology. But in 
this respect, of course, it does not differ from most other lakes, 
whose basins have not been formed by synclinal curves of the 
strata, but have been scooped out by the action of ice during 
the latest Tertiary, known as the Glacial Period. Indeed the 
formation of the Alps themselves is, geologically speaking, of 
very modern date. An ocean rolled over their site long ages 
after the Grampian mountains had emerged from the deep. We 
have in our island formations that do not exist in Switzerland. 
Scotland is immeasurably older than Switzerland ; its moun- 
tains have a grander pedigree, if their forms are less magnificent. 
They stretch further into the past, if they do not rise so high 
into the heavens; they bulk larger in the infinity of time, if 
they dwindle comparatively in the infinity of space. But the 
Scottish lakes are no older than the Swiss lakes, and the same 
sculptor which carved out the mighty outlines of Lake Leman 
moulded the quiet shores of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe. 

The site of the Lake of Geneva before it was excavated by 
the great Rhone glacier, as indicated by fossil remains found 
along its shores, must have enjoyed a sub-tropical climate. 
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Dr. Heer, in his Tertiary Flora of Switzerland, has so admirably 
described these remains, found at Lausanne and elsewhere, that 
it requires little aid from the imagination to picture the luxu- 
riant vegetable life which once adorned the spot. One 
curious feature of these remains is the predominance of aqueous 
types of vegetation ; and this peculiarity would indicate that 
a large portion of the site of the lake, owing to the inequality 
of the ground, must have been originally marshy, or occupied 
by a series of shallow lagoons. On the surface of the stiller 
and deeper waters floated the broad leaves and beautiful flowers 
of at least two species of Nelumbium, or water-lily. In the 
transparent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara 
belonging to species now extinct; while the margins were 
fringed with tall reeds crowned with tufts of large leaves 
somewhat similar to those which at the present day grow along 
the banks of tropical rivers. Bushy willows dipped their 
flexile branches and mirrored themselves in the waters ; luxu- 
riant ferns, almost arborescent in type and size, covered the 
reeking soil immediately beyond ; while over all the dry land 
further out extended great forests of palms with broad fan-tail 
and feathery leaves. Behind these forests, rising up the 
slopes of the hills into cooler air, immense maples, similar to 
those of contemporaneous origin which have been found in the 
leaf-beds of Mull, at the bottom of the whole vast volcanic 
series of the Hebrides, and other indistinct deciduous trees 
whose modern affinities have not been clearly ascertained,— 
cast their shadows on the soil; while farther behind, on the 
highest ground, along the verge of the horizon, groups of ex- 
tinct pines proudly guarded by their serried ranks the luxuri- 
ant domain, set off wonderfully by their deep green hue the 
azure of the sky and the warmer tints of the nearer distances, 
and prophesied, as they murmured in the evening winds, of 
the far-off future times, when younger brethren of the same 
family should spring up in a colder climate, and fringe the 
limits of eternal snow on magnificent mountains that should 
climb to heaven from that very spot. 

Such is the restored picture of the area of the Lake of Geneva 
during the Miocene epoch, before the shallow marshes and stag- 
nant lagoons that covered it were deepened by glacier action into 
the enormous basin in which its blue waters now repose. 
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Through epochs of tropical summer and arctic winter this 
area passed—alternately covered with palms like those of 
India, and mossy saxifrages like those of Greenland. The great 
Rhone glacier did not retreat all at once to its present position 
after it had done its work in excavating the bed of the Lake of 
Geneva. It had a series of marches and countermarches, until 
we come nearer to the ages of man. If the mean temperature 
became lower by four or five degrees, it irresistibly slid onward 
and recovered much of its old ground ; if the temperature in- 
creased to an equal extent, it retreated back to the mountains. 
The flora and fauna of the region shared in these oscillations, 
and exhibited a more or less arctic, or a more or less sub- 
tropical type, according as the glacier advanced or retreated 
with the rise or the fall of the temperature. At last, 
however, the physical conditions upon which these changes 
depended became more stable, and the valley of the Rhone 
and the basin of the Lake of Geneva assumed their present 
appearance. 

When man came upon the scene there is no record to tell. 
On the shores of the Lake of Geneva, as on the shores of other 
lakes in Switzerland, have been found several examples of 
those curious lacustrine dwellings, which were long posterior 
to the geological epochs of which I have been speaking, but 
which indicate one of the most interesting dates in the prehis- 
toric chronology of man. My space will not allow me to go into 
details regarding these rude wooden villages built upon piles, 
contemporaneous with the Irish and Scottish crannogs found 
in our lakes and peat-bogs—the germ of which may be said 
to have flowered long afterwards in the magnificent palaces of 
Venice and Copenhagen, which are just a series of modern 
crannogs or lacustrine dwellings. The primitive people who 
lived in these lake-villages had cattle, fruits, and grain, and the 
lake supplied them with fish. They manufactured stone im- 
plements, with which they followed the chase, and cut down 
the huge trees out of which they fashioned their canoes, and 
the wooden materials which they used for building purposes, 
and modelled rude utensils of clay, afterwards baked in the fire. 
They had orchards of apple and pear trees near their landing- 
place, and fields of corn on the shores beyond. They some- 
times travelled far, and brought back with them coral, amber, 
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and various other useful and ornamental articles which time 
has long since destroyed. The men of this period were small- 
limbed, as is evident from the size of their armlets and the 
handles of their weapons; and judging from some specimens 
of skulls found at Lausanne and other parts of the Lake of 
Geneva, the custom of artificially deforming the head for the 
purpose of producing a frontal depression prevailed among 
them, a custom which has subsisted from the remotest period, 
and still survives among widely different races, both in the Old 
and New Worlds, having probably originated in a desire to 
confer an aristocratic distinction on the subjects of it, whose 
grade of intelligence it doubtless lowered. Thus generation 
after generation for many ages passed away, as the heaps of 
worn-out axes and other stone implements accumulated 
beneath their dwellings testify, protected by their inaccessible 
position from the sudden attacks of hostile communities. But 
at last a race came, furnished with weapons of bronze, and 
more capable of wielding them ; and, attacking the lake-dwell- 
ings, burned them down, and slew the inhabitants, or carried 
them away captive. Charred fragments of piles and planks, 
as well as of bread and large quantities of carbonized corn, have 
been dug out from the sites of such dwellings, where they have 
lain for many centuries, and testify to the ruthless fires which 
destroyed these primeval homes. The people of the bronze 
period that succeeded built lacustrine habitations of a like 
character with those of their predecessors of the stone period 
on the same spots ; and these in their turn were swept away 
by fierce foreign invaders, who possessed weapons of iron, and 
manufactured glass and enamel, and many other articles, which 
proved that they were as superior intellectually to the races 
that had gone before as they were in physical appearance. 
Thenceforward, we know not how long, the shores of the lake 
were left silent and deserted, except when a wild huntsman 
penetrated through its dense forests, or a solitary fisherman 
caught fish in its waters. The Lake of Geneva dawns first 
upon the horizon of history in the time of the Romans, who 
annexed it to their dominions, and called it Lacus Lemanus, 
borrowed from an older name signifying Lake of the Desert, 
as in primeval times its waters were said to be often veiled by 
fogs, and its shores surrounded and hid by extensive pine- 
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woods. Within historic times it seems to have undergone 
various changes of level. Recent observations of the layers of 
gravel exposed in preparing the foundations of the new theatre 
of Geneva, and some objects found in them, indicate that the 
surface of the lake was from seven to ten feet higher a few 
centuries before the Christian era than it is at present. Indeed, 
like the Lake of Constance, it is peculiarly subject to changes 
of level. In particular places it rises suddenly, and without 
any apparent cause, several feet higher, and then again sub- 
sides to its ordinary level. 

The most remarkable peculiarity that strikes the visitor who 
sees the Lake of Geneva for the first time is its deep blue 
colour ; in this respect differing from all the other Swiss lakes, 
which are more or less green. This blue colour varies in 
intensity, being deeper in summer and paler in winter; but 
it is constant, and does not depend upon atmospheric influ- 
ences, Various causes have been assigned for this phenomenon, 
but the most competent authorities are now agreed that it is 
owing to the diffusion throughout the whole lake of the sedi- 
ment brought down by the river Rhone, and held in suspen- 
sion in the water. The particles of this mud ground by the 
Rhone glacier from its rocky bed are extremely fine, and take 
a long time to settle. They have the effect of scattering the 
light, and so producing the peculiar blue colour. A quantity 
of the water of the lake put into a stoppered bottle, and placed 
in the convergent beams of an electric lamp, shows a cone of 
light traversing the liquid of an especially rich and pure cerulean 
colour ; whereas ordinary colourless water, optically homo- 
geneous, or free from foreign particles, as Tyndall has shown in 
one of his beautiful experiments, would have transmitted the 
electric beam without disclosing its track. Faraday mentions 
that a precipitate of gold may be so fine as to require a month 
to sink to the bottom of a bottle five inches high. In like 
manner, the particles in the water of the Lake of Geneva must 
be so excessively minute as to take a period of time corre- 
spondingly long, especially when constantly disturbed by storms 
and currents, and the regular flow of the lake itself in one 
direction, to subside to the bottom in the calmest parts. Pro- 
fessor Colladon of Geneva, while dredging in the lake on one 
occasion during winter, saw a portion of the water at some 
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little distance off assume the deep blue tint which is seen only 
in summer ; and this change in the colour he attributed to the 
agitation of the sediment caused by the action of the dredge. 
That the lake should be bluer in summer than in winter is in 
entire harmony with this theory, and is a further proof of its 
truth ; for it is well known that the Rhone glacier, like all 
glaciers, is comparatively motionless in winter, and therefore 
produces very little abrading effect upon its rocky bed, and 
consequently little sediment is formed to be carried down into 
the lake by the Rhone, whose own waters are greatly dimin- 
ished owing to the same cause. In summer, on the other 
hand, the glacier quickens its movements, and exercises a 
powerful disintegrating effect upon its rocks ; while the river, 
swollen by the melting of the ice in the hot sun, not only 
removes a greater quantity of sediment, but by its own greater 
volume and stronger current keeps up the agitation which pro- 
duces the remarkable colorific effect which is then observed. 
It seems as if the wonderful hue which characterises the 
crevasses of the glacier, and lights up those palaces and halls 
of eternal ice with more than the radiance of the sapphire, were 
communicated to the more mobile element into which the 
glacier resolves itself, and were preserved in the calm repose 
of the lake for a little longer space, before vanishing into the 
azure sky from which it originally came. 

The scenery of the Lake of Geneva is among the most beauti- 
ful in Europe. Nowhere else, except in the Bay of Naples, 
can such magical contrasts of colour be seen. The deep green 
of the shores, the deep blue of the waters, the warm purples 
and greys of the rocks, and the serene purity of the snowy 
peaks standing out gainst the soft blue cloud-flecked sky, pro- 
duce by their combination a scene of enchantment. The 
contrasts of form are no less remarkable, and few regions have 
brought together the varied beauties of nature into such a 
magnificant focus. At the lower extremity of the lake you 
have a city of palaces mirrored in its azure depths, with a back- 
ground of grey limestone precipices and peaks, and in the far 
distance, rising above all, that glorious vision of Mont Blanc 
and his giant sentinels, which he who has once seen can never 
forget. Northward and eastward the crescent-shaped lake 
sweeps, sea-like in its wide expanse, its surface bluer than the 
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sky that broods over it, animated here and there by the white 
wing of some migratory bird, or a graceful lateen sail. Its 
shores are fringed with gay villages and villas embosomed 
among magnolias, chestnuts, and walnuts ; and vineyards creep 
up the slopes, and disappear among the pines that stand in 
serried ranks on the grey heights of the Jura on the one hand, 
and the bare, storm-scalped peaks of Savoy on the other ; 
while at the head of the lake, as at the head of almost all 
lakes, the scenic beauties are concentrated and increased to the 
highest degree. Nothing can be finer than the horizon that 
stretches around the spectator who stands amid the steep vine- 
clad fields above Montreux. It is one of the most perfect 
mountain landscapes in the world. In front the heights of 
Meillerie, and the great Alps of Valais on the opposite shore, 
tower up, with changing tints of green field, pine-forest, and 
rocky buttresses and escarpments streaked with snow, or half 
veiled by fleecy clouds or passing mists. Westward the huge 
masses of the strange triple-peaked Dent du Midi soar above 
the valley of the Rhone, dwarfing all the rest of the landscape 
—passing from blackest rock to purest snow ; over the grace- 
ful swells and lofty pinnacles of which, cloud and sunlight 
continually flit with ever-changing and most magical effects 
of light and shade. Behind the spectator rise up height above 
height, green and clothed to the very top, concealing among 
their folds the lovely dimple of Glion, with its sparkling waters 
and fields of white sweet-scented narcissuses and blue forget- 
me-nots, and air as exhilarating as champagne ; and high above 
all, like the battlements of heaven, the outermost spurs of the 
Jura, the grey serrated precipices of the Jaman; while at his 
feet the slopes of the shore, covered with vineyards and villas, 
dip into the lake, where Babylonian willows bathe their long 
tresses in the waters, and curve round to meet the hoary red- 
tiled castle of Chillon on its projecting rock. 

It is not to the grandeur and beauty of its scenery alone, or 
chiefly, however, that the Lake of Geneva is indebted for the 
deep interest which it inspires. It has attractions of a still 
higher kind. It is one of those favoured places of the earth 
that have been marked out as the scenes of the most 
splendid associations and memories, and that may well be 
called Meccas of the mind. The Mediterranean Sea is the sea 
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of history. On its shores have arisen the greatest empires, and 
occurred some of the grandest events which the world has ever 
seen. Nature has formed it to be the theatre in which the 
drama of human life has been acted in its greatest power and 
passion. Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, Troy, Constantinople, 
Greece, Carthage, Italy, Spain, the countries that have influ- 
enced most the destinies of mankind, have drawn their inspira- 
tion from the lovely shores of the blue Mediterranean. And 
the Lake of Geneva is a miniature Mediterranean. No grand 
historic event, indeed, has happened amid its scenes, but it has 
attracted to itself many of those creations of genius which are 
ranked among the most precious treasures of our race. It is 
the cradle of poetry; the birthplace of thoughts and ideas, 
whose effect, though quieter and less startling, has been deeper 
and more permanent than that of wars and revolutions. One 
is naturally led to speculate, like the late Mr. Buckle, as to the 
reason why this region should be associated with so much in- 
tellectual life, and why so many men of genius should have 
made their home in it. This cannot be regarded as a mere 
accident or caprice of fortune. The Lake of Geneva is situated 
in the very centre and focus of Europe. It is easily accessible 
to England ; and France, Italy, and Germany radiate around it. 
It is almost in the direct track of visitors to the great historical 
scenes of Europe. Its scenery is magnificent and varied, com- 
bining the charms of the sunny south with those of the colder 
north. Its climate is more bracing than that of the languid 
south, and thus more favourable to intellectual effort; while it 
possesses a richer luxuriance and a more vivid and warmer 
colouring than the dark and chilly north. We cannot imagine 
a fitter scene for a poetic child than this lovely region. Its 
scenery could not fail to inspire and mould every susceptible 
and imaginative nature born in the midst of it. Mind in its 
mirror could there, as in few other places, reflect the beauty of 
nature, and give an ideal charm to it. What in the uncon- 
scious air were but form and hue, mere bulk and measurement, 
would become in human thought there a poetic vision, an 
idyllic dream. The inert dumb creations of space would be- 
come re-created into grander self-conscious and articulate forms 
in human fancy, and have their full and complete existence 
there. And action and reaction would follow upon all this 
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inspiration of the spot, until it had become the chosen haunt 
of many of the master-minds of our race, who in turn gave to 
its charms of scenery and associations of genius the additional 
attraction of their own associated life and work. 

In dwelling upon the ideal charms of the lake, what strikes 
one most is the close association of our own country with 
them. The genius that hallows its shores, though cosmopolitan, 
is connected in a very interesting manner with England and 
Scotland. Byron and Gibbon and Shelley were English; 
Voltaire and Madame de Stael spent some of the happiest and 
most fruitful years of their life in England. Englishmen of 
reputation lived and are buried on its shores; and Geneva 
may be said to be the cradle of the religious life of Scotland. 
There is a peculiar home-feeling therefore which one has amid 
the scenes associated with these gifted men and women. It 
does not differ much from that which possesses us in the 
Trossachs, or in the classic haunts of the Tweed, or in the Lake 
District of England. Indeed we almost regard the Lake of 
Geneva as only a more distant and outlying part of that great 
estate of beauty, that extensiveand most precious mental inherit- 
ance which genius has bequeathed to us, and in which, under 
whatever sky, we are at once at home. 

Beginning with the head of the lake, where its beauty and 
grandeur culminate, we are in the midst of scenes over which 
Byron has shed a magic halo. The very name of Chillon 
awakens all the romance of the heart. On a projecting neck 
of land, where the jagged rocks of the Jaman crouch down. to 
lave in the crystalline rest of the lake, and where the blue 
waters, sheltered in a quiet bay, are uncontaminated by the 
mud which the impetuous Rhone rolls into it outside, stand 
the massive walls and towers of the far-famed castle. Over 
the castellan’s entrance is carved the inscription, in German, 
so paradoxical when one considers the history and design of 
the place—* May God bless all who come in and go out.” I 
passed through the dungeons in which the early Reformers and 
afterwards prisoners of state were confined, and gazed with in- 
terest upon the dark cell in which the condemned passed the 
last night, and the beam, blackened with age, stretching across 
the top of one of the vaults,on which they were executed. The 
warm bright rays of the summer sun shone in through the loop- 
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holes, and produced a marvellous chiaro-scuro effect in the 
place; lights and shadows flickering upon the walls and 
pillars, with the motion of the wavelets outside reflected in them. 
The rough native rock comes up through the floor; and the 
row of massive pillars in the ancient Roman style which sup- 
port the roof give it the appearance of an abbey crypt. This 
part of the edifice is of unknown antiquity. The pillars and 
walls are covered with myriads of names, among which the 
guide points out with special pride the large sprawling auto- 
graph of Byron. Whether Byron inscribed his name on the pillar 
or not, his “ Prisoner of Chillon” has inscribed it on the heart 
of mankind. By standing on tiptoe I could see the blue sky 
outside, and catch a glimpse of the mountains on the opposite 
shore, and of the little Ile de Paix, with its three elms, imme- 
diately opposite Villeneuve, standing out amid the blue waters, 
and recalling Byron’s touching verses. The pavement round 
one of the pillars is worn into rough hollows, said to have 
been produced by Bonnivard as he paced backwards and for- 
wards for many years around the little area marked out by 
the iron chain which tied him to the pillar. The illus- 
trious Bonnivard, whose troubled career is so intimately con- 
nected with the castle, was imprisoned there for eight years in 
the fifteenth century by the Duke of Savoy, because of his 
patriotic defence of the liberties of his native city of Geneva 
against the encroachments of that ruthless tyrant. He is not 
however the prisoner of Chillon to whom the poet refers; and 
the allusion to him is made only accidentally, as Byron was not 
aware at the time he wrote the poem of the real history of the 
hero. One of the towers of the castle rises above the others, 
large, massive, and square, and of a much older date. To this 
day it is called Wala’s Tower, because the noble Count of 
Wala, the friend and general of Charlemagne, and abbot of 
Corbie, was imprisoned there in 830. Charlemagne’s weak son, 
Louis le Débonnair—displeased by the severe censure which 
the abbot passed upon his mode of government and the evil 
practices of Judith his wife treated him as Herod treated 
John the Baptist—caused him to be apprehended and incar- 
cerated in this tower at Chillon. After solitary confinement 
there for many years, it is recorded that the Emperor sent a 
messenger offering to set him at liberty, and restore his pos- 
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sessions and dignities, if he would recall his severe expressions 
and confess that he had erred. But the inflexible ecclesiastic 
refused, and preferred to remain in captivity to purchasing 
freedom and honour at the expense of truth. While conversing 
with the royal messenger, the waves of the lake outside were 
heard breaking against the walls of the prison ; and the cir- 
cumstance suggested to Count Wala the stability of the soul 
that rests upon the foundation of God in the midst of all the 
waves of earthly force. Some years afterwards the noble cap- 
tive was released to mediate between the sons of Louis, and died 
peaceably in the end in the Convent of Bobbio, founded by our 
own St. Columbanus, of which he had been elected abbot. Such 
was the first prisoner of Chillon. The beauty of the situation, 
the loveliness of the day, the romance of history and poetry, 
all invested my visit to the castle with an unusual charm. 
Visitors have done all they could to make the place hackneyed 
and stale; but it is impossible by any amount of familiarity 
to destroy its imperishable interest. The human associations— 
for besides those already mentioned, Rousseau has made it in 
his famous novel the scene of the rescue of one of her children 
from drowning by Héloise, at the expense of a shock to her 
system, and an illness which resulted in her death—gave 
the one finishing touch to the landscape which it needed to 
make it perfect. 

Passing down the side of the lake through the rich vineyard- 
covered lands which belong to the monks of St. Bernard, and are 
almost all that now remain to the Hospice of its once exten- 
sive heritage, we come to the lovely village of Clarens, which 
Byron and Rousseau have immortalised. The original “Bosquet 
de Julie” of the Nowvelle Héloise in this place was cut down 
by the monks of St. Bernard, who, preferring utility to senti- 
ment, planted a vineyard on the spot; but a chestnut copse, 
called Les Crétes, situated on a promontory on the western 
side, does duty still, in popular estimation, for the scene of one 
of the most touching episodes in Rousseau’s famous idyll. 
The churchyard above the village commands a most exquisite 
view, and is besides especially interesting as containing the 
grave and monument of the celebrated theologian, Alexander 
Vinet. No man was more widely loved and honoured in his 
day than Vinet, on account of the amiability of his character, 
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and his great services to the cause of religion and education. 
He was the originator and centre of the Free Church of Swit- 
zerland, round which as a nucleus gathers all the spiritual life 
of the land. He was also the author of a system of female 
education, which has made the young women of Switzerland 
sought for as efficient teachers in every country of Europe. 
Touched with a love of everything noble and beautiful, he 
was a poet as well as a theologian ; and some of his fugitive 
pieces, as for instance the one which he wrote on his dead 
daughter, are full of tenderness and exquisite thought. His 
great work on “ Religious Convictions ” received the prize from 
Guizot in name of the French Academy; while his numerous 
evangelical discourses are read with delight in all the educated 
circles of Christendom from Paris to St. Petersburg. By his 
character as much as by his teaching he formed a school of 
young and ardent disciples, who have already done much for 
the Protestant faith and the interests of humanity. Pressensé, 
Trotte, Penchard, and many others, are among the noble band 
who drew their inspiration from the accomplished and devoted 
Professor of Literature at Lausanne. A more humble soul never 
lived. His last words, when carried home from his chair at the 
University, where he had been lecturing, were, “ If I had lived 
longer, I might have been able, perhaps, to accomplish some- 
thing.” 

From the terrace of Vevay, the Roman Vibiscus, all the 
lovely scenes described in such glowing language in the 
Nouvelle Héloise may be seen at a single glance. In the 
churchyard beside the ancient Church of St. Martin here, 
situated on an eminence shaded by lime and chestnut trees, 
and commanding a most magnificent prospect, we are attracted 
by the tombs of the English regicides Ludlow and Broughton. 
These men fled to Vevay on account of the part they took in 
the execution of Charles1.; Broughton having read the sen- 
tence of death to him. Their surrender was requested by 
Charles 11. ; but the Swiss Government of the time, sympathising 
with their republican views, and considering them martyrs in 
the cause of liberty, stoutly refused to give them up. Ludlow 
was much the nobler man of the two, being free from the 
hypocrisy and cant which disfigured Broughton’s character. 
The marble monument of Ludlow was erected by his wife, who 
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shared the dangers and vicissitudes of the republican’s life, 
and shed the beautiful halo of her devoted affection over his 
grim character and lot. 

Passing farther on, we come to Lausanne, the capital of 
the Canton de Vaud, beautifully situated on the lower slopes 
of Mont Jorat, one of the spurs of the Jura, as it sinks down 
to the lake. The picturesque irregular houses of the town 
are grouped round the foot of the stately old Gothic cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Miséricorde, founded by Pope Gregory x., 
and containing some remarkable tombs of Popes and his- 
torical characters. Some of the grey-brown houses look 
as if they had stood from the time of the old Roman 
Lausanium. They are perched in all kinds of situations, now 
sinking down a ravine, and now climbing a height. On the 
outskirts are numerous large country-houses, where wealthy 
families, not only from Switzerland, but from all parts of the 
world, reside. Each of these is embosomed in its own garden 
and pleasure-grounds, and commands a different but always 
glorious view of the lake and the Alps. Lausanne has always 
been a centre of intellectual life, not only for Switzerland, but 
all Europe, second only to Geneva. It may be called the 
Edinburgh of Switzerland. Innumerable literary associations 
cluster around it. The celebrated Albert von Haller, one of 
the greatest naturalists and physiciansof the eighteenth century, 
who united in himself a wonderful range and variety of accom- 
plishments, lived here for some time; and several of his works on 
physiology, botany, and his three political romances, were issued 
from the printing-press of this town. I may mention that he 
received, among other distinctions from nearly every crowned 
head and learned Society of Europe, the title of Physician and 
Councillor to our own George 11. Haller, unlike most of the 
other literary men of his age, and in bright contrast to the liter- 
ary coterie of Lausanne, was a devoted Christian. He wrote 
letters on Free-thinking to confute the reasonings of French 
sceptical philosophers, whohad borrowed arguments in favour of 
their speculations from his physiological theories, His letters to 
his daughter on the truth of the Christian religion were trans- 
lated into English. Of prayer he writes : “ It allays my suffer- 
ings, it gives me rest during my sleepless nights, and peace in 
the bosom of an infinitely loving Father.” His last moments 
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were peculiarly tranquil. Placing his finger on his wrist, he 
suddenly exclaimed to his physician: “ My friend, lam dying ; 
my pulse stops ;” and he immediately expired. In the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Pierre de Plain, a short distance from the 
town, repose the remains of John Kemble, who died at Lau- 
sanne of a paralytic stroke, after a few hours’ illness, on Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1823. Distinguished as this great tragedian was 
for refined taste in scenic decoration, thereby adding both to 
the illusion and splendour of the drama, it seemed like poetic 
justice that the blue waters of the Lake of Geneva, and the 
grand range of the Alps of Savoy beyond, forming one of the 
finest scenes in the world, should be the last to meet his eye, 
and fill that inward stage of the mind on which the unspeak- 
ably solemn drama of a soul’s life was transacted, ere the 
curtain of death descended upon the stage and the actor. 

But a greater than Kemble has invested Lausanne with 
especial interest to all Englishmen. Almost every tourist has 
put up at the Hotel Gibbon, near the post-office, both on 
account of its own comfort and moderate charges, and the 
distinguished name which it bears. In the garden behind the 
dining-room Gibbon wrote the concluding portion of his great 
work, Zhe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 1787. 
I stood on the spot in Rome where he first formed the concep- 
tion of this work, amid the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
headed friars were singing vespers in the dim old church of 
Ara Ceeli, built out of the remains of the Temple of Jupiter ; 
and here I stood on the spot where he ended his work, in the 
stillness and solitude of night, amidst the Helvetian Alps. 
Both scenes were well fitted to inspire a poetic mind. The 
words in which he speaks of the conclusion of his task are well 
known, and beautifully appropriate :— 


“ After laying down my pen,” he says, “ I took several turns in a berceau 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains, The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my free- 
dom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that 
I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that, whatever might be the future of my History, the life of the historian 
must be short and precarious.” 
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Banished by his father in disgrace on account of his conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism, the retirement and literary society 
of Lausanne were eminently favourable to the development of 
Gibbon’s mind, and the pursuit of those studies to which we 
are indebted for the great work upon which his reputation 
chiefly rests. Niebuhr, the celebrated Roman historian, had 
such a high appreciation of the Decline and Fall that he 
professed his wish only to bring down his own History to the 
commencement of Gibbon’s, satisfied that no other writer could 
occupy the ground which the English historian had made so 
peculiarly his own. The sneers at religion which too often 
disfigure the monotonous though sounding rhetoric of Gibbon’s 
work, while they are deeply to be deplored, may be easily 
accounted for. In youth his religious education was entirely 
neglected ; so that, entering the field, to use his own words, 
“ without armour,” he easily fell before the weapons of autho- 
rity, which the Catholics knew so well how to wield. At 
Lausanne his new faith gradually gave way before the reason- 
ings of his tutor, M. Pavillard, a learned Calvinistic minister, 
and he was again restored to Protestantism. These repeated 
changes of religion, combined with his own early ignorance of 
religious truth, and the free-thinking speculations of the society 
of Oxford and Lausanne which he frequented, exercised a 
most injurious influence upon his mind. They wore away the 
very soil in which the seeds of religious truth might grow, and 
left behind only the hard and barren rock of scepticism. It 
is a remarkable fact, however, that the historical defenders of 
our faith have found few books of reference more useful 
towards the illustration of their statements than that Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, written with the very object 
of opposing and impugning Christianity. It is melancholy 
to think that the beautiful shores of the Lake of Geneva 
should, almost more than any other spot, be intimately asso- 
ciated with the works of sceptical writers. It is a conclusive 
proof that the beauty of nature is not of itself sufficient to in- 
spire the soul with religious feeling and lead it up to God. 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Gibbon had before their eyes the daily 
vision of the snowy hills and gleaming waters, the bright woods 
and vineyards of the lake, but it opened up no apocalyptic 
door into heaven for them, nor raised their thoughts to grander 
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visions of the everlasting hills. Gibbon seems to have been a 
man of cold unimpassioned nature. He had his romance ; but, 
in deference to his father’s wishes, he put from him the affec- 
tion that might have greatly brightened and ennobled his life, 
which he cherished for Mademoiselle Curchod, the daughter of 
an obscure Swiss pastor, who became afterwards the wife of 
M. Necker, and the mother of the celebrated Madame de Stael. 
This self-abnegation somewhat chilled and embittered his 
views of things, and prevented him from appreciating their 
higher spiritual side. On account of the storms of the French 
Revolution, he left Lausanne and settled down in England, 
where he ended his days under the roof of Lord Sheffield, 
whom he was the means of cheering and supporting under a 
heavy domestic affliction. His noble friend published a 
memoir of him, along with two quarto volumes of his mis- 
cellaneous works, which is characterised by much apparent 
frankness. 

The Lausanne of the present day lives upon its past reputa- 
tion. It has still some cultivated and distinguished men, 
chiefly among the professors of the University; but it no 
longer possesses that rich variety and originality of intellectual 
life which attracted Haller, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others, to the 
place, and caused its social circle to be known over all the 
civilised world. The town is now chiefly known for its edu- 
cational establishments, which are much patronised by the 
English. Indeed, Lausanne is the most Anglified of any town 
on the Continent ; many English families reside in it constantly, 
and English is very generally spoken. 

If the scenery of the lake becomes tamer as we leave 
Lausanne behind, its associations increase in interest. The 
Jura mountains withdraw more into the background; the lake 
reaches its widest part; and the opposite shore recedes and 
dwindles into lower and browner hills. But through the 
openings of the mountains the pure snows of the Mont Blanc 
range are visible in clear weather ; and that wonderful vision 
glorifies all the landscape, and rivets the gaze of the traveller 
all the way to Geneva. At Morges the sheeted spectre of the 
mountain, although sixty miles distant, may be seen reflected 
in the lake as in a mighty mirror—a most wonderful conjunc- 
tion. From this point the profile of the first Napoleon is seen 
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clearly carved in the highest outlines of the range, as if cut in 
the purest marble along the blue sky. On the right, situated 
on an eminence near this place, the traveller sees the turreted 
castle of Vufflens, occupied by M. Seneclon, grandnephew of 
Madame de Stael, who spent a day with me some years ago 
in Scotland. This romantic castle is said to have been 
founded by Bertha, queen of Rudolph 11. of Burgundy, about 
the middle of the tenth century. This remarkable woman 
devoted herself to the interests of her people. She rode on 
horseback through the land, with a distaff attached to the 
pommel of the saddle, and spun as she rode, visiting all the 
peasant-farmers, and making herself acquainted with their mode 
of life. She laid down roads, built fortresses, planted vine- 
yards, and erected a Benedictine abbey at Payerne, with 
materials furnished by the ruins of the Roman town of 
Aventicus, near at hand. She even spun her husband’s cloth- 
ing. The kingdom under her wise and benevolent administra- 
tion enjoyed a wonderful degree of prosperity. She is regarded 
as the good genius of her country, and her reign is looked 
back upon as the golden age of Switzerland. To this day the 
good old times are spoken of by the peasants as the days when 
Bertha span: “Ce n'est plus le temps ov Berthe filait.” It 
may be mentioned however that England, Germany, and 
Switzerland. have their Bertha whose spinning exploits have 
become famous. Frau Berta visits the farmhouses in Northern 
Germany during the twelve nights after Christmas, and rewards 
the maidens who have been diligent at their spinning with 
all kinds of good luck, while she punishes the careless with 
misfortune. And we have in our own country a St. Bertha, 
whose festival, termed St. Distaff's Day, used to be kept on 
the morning after Twelfth Day. We thus find the good Queen 
Bertha of Switzerland, the fairy Berta of Germany, and the 
St. Bertha of England are closely related ; being the representa- 
tives of a much more ancient patroness of spinners, the Hertha 
or Frija of the Scandinavian mythology, after whom our own 
Friday is named. 

Iam supposing all this time that we are making the journey 
down to Geneva on the right-hand shore of the lake; for 
although a sail is delightful in calm weather, and affords finer 
and better balanced views of the scenery, the water is often 
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exceedingly rough, and destroys all comfort. We are pursuing 
our journey on the right-hand shore, for all the great associa- 
tions of the place are confined to this side; the opposite shore 
being remarkable only for the magnificence of its scenery. 
Nature in that direction is all in all, and man is nothing; 
whereas on the side which we are traversing Nature is only 
the beautiful and appropriate background of human action and 
passion. “Coppet,” the guard of the train cries out at last in 
a sonorous voice; and we alight at this little station among 
green fields, chestnut woods, and rich vineyards. The name is 
not so romantic as Chillon, Lausanne, or Clarens, but Coppet 
has a place in our geography of genius as high as any of these ; 
for was not this the court for many years of the queen of 
letters, Madame de Stael, who attracted around her in this 
quiet country place a brilliant circle of the greatest wits and 
savans of her age? Her father, M. Necker, a native of Geneva, 
was elevated from being a banker in Paris to the position of 
Minister of Finance to Louis xvi. He purchased a chateau in 
the neighbourhood of Coppet, to which, when driven from his 
exalted position by the animosity of the party led by Mirabeau, 
he retired, and where he composed those admirable political 
writings which won him a high reputation among the most cele- 
brated men in Europe. His gifted daughter, who was passion- 
ately devoted to him, who, even after his death, continued to 
live with him in thought, and who saw her father in every 
man that was old, wrote a beautiful and touching memoir of 
him, in which she records many interesting traits of his char- 
acter. Though perhaps the ablest Minister of Finance of his day, 
he was singularly disinterested, both in his public and private 
life, refusing the large salaries connected with the official posi- 
tions which he held, and quitting business, and transferring 
the management of his property to his gifted wife, at a time 
when he might, by personal superintendence, have trebled his 
fortune. On one occasion he let a house on his estate at 
Coppet to a family in poor circumstances, who were obliged 
after a time to give it up; when a woman of fortune succeeded 
in obtaining it at a lower rent. In the most generous manner 
M. Necker restored to the former family a sum equivalent to 
the excess of rent which they had paid for many years; an 
act of restitution for which there was no legal or moral obliga- 
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tion, and which, judged by the ordinary human standards, 
would be considered Quixotic. Numerous examples of similar 
generosity and scrupulous integrity might be quoted. 

Of Madame de Stael’s own private character much might be 
written of the deepest interest. She was a worthy daughter 
of such a sire—inheriting his noble qualities along with the 
keen intellectual powers of her mother. Her bold independence 
of mind, and unflinching devotion to the cause of freedom, 
exposed her to much persecution, and rendered her life even 
more remarkable for its vicissitudes than that of her father. 
She ever cherished a great dislike to the first Napoleon, and 
regarded his ambitious views with vehement and uncompro- 
mising indignation. She was not however insensible to the 
heroic qualities which mingled with his baser and more selfish 
ones, and was prepared in the interests of truth to do justice 
to these on all occasions ; as for instance, when a man said to 
her after the battle of Waterloo that Buonaparte had neither 
talents nor courage, she replied: “It is degrading both the 
French nation and Europe a little too much to assert that for 
fifteen years they were at the beck of a fool and a coward.” 
She had, as she confessed herself, a sort of physical enjoyment 
in resistance to unjust power; and it was this hatred of tyranny 
that prevented her from joining in the universal adulation with 
which the hero of the day was greeted. For this, Napoleon 
pursued her with a mean and petty spite, which of itself justi- 
fied her estimate of him. He felt, with the instinct of a man 
whose true nature was transparent to a nobler mind, that all 
Madame de Stael said must be injurious to him. “I am told 
that she talks neither of politics nor of me,” said he; “ but I 
know not how it happens, people are always less fond of me 
after they have been in her company.” Her wonderful success 
in the salons of Paris among men and women of all shades of 
political opinion—a success due to her own genius alone— 
was exceedingly disagreeable to him. He could not endure to 
have her in the same country with him. No one can read her 
book entitled Ten Years of Exile, without indignation at the 
meanness and cruelty of the persecution to which she was sub- 
jected, and admiration of the calmness of mind and strength 
of character with which she endured it. Not only was she 
exiled from Paris—which she loved more than all other places 
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on earth, exclaiming on one occasion, when some friends 
wanted her to admire the splendid view of the Lake of Geneva, 
“Show me the Rue du Bac,’-—but she was made almost a 
prisoner in her own chateau at Coppet, and all her movements 
subjected to the most intolerable surveillance. The Minister 
of Police at Geneva, who acted in the interests of Napoleon, 
threatened to place a guard of soldiers at the foot of the avenue 
to arrest any one who came to see her. The celebrated Madame 
Recamier, for simply turning aside to visit her when on a tour 
through Switzerland, shared the Emperor’s displeasure, and 
was banished for a time from Paris. Schlegel, the well-known 
German critic, who was for eight years the tutor of her sons, 
received orders to leave Coppet, ostensibly because Napoleon 
pretended patriotically to feel aggrieved at his preferring the 
Phedra of Euripides to the Phédre of Racine, but in reality 
because he was Madame de Stael’s friend. Of this vexatious 
interference she says herself, “I made a point of getting the 
most exact information regarding all the relations of any lady 
before I visited her ; for if she had only a cousin who wanted 
a place, or had one, it was demanding an amount of Roman 
heroism to expect her to come and dine with me.” Her work 
on Germany, on which she had spent six years, was suppressed, 
with the most arbitrary caprice, even after its publication had 
been authorised by the censors of the press, and the 10,000 
copies of it that had been printed destroyed ; and all this simply 
because there was no allusion to the Emperor's victories in it. 
Several years afterwards she published it in London during 
her residence there. The composition of her “ Memoir” was 
carried on by stealth, and with the greatest precautions. She 
got one of her most intimate friends to transcribe each page as 
she wrote it, and to substitute for the proper names those of 
persons taken from the history of the French Revolution. 
Under this disguise she carried off the manuscript when she 
fled to Sweden, and it was after her death published by her 
son. So completely was she hemmed in on every side by her 
inexorable enemy that, according to her own statement, she 
spent days in studying the map of Europe to escape from it, as 
Napoleon studied it to make himself its master. It is difficult 
for us to realise this state of things, when the press throughout 
the whole of Europe was gagged, and the imperial espionage 
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extended to the most trifling concerns of life; so much so, 
that the conversation turning one day in Madame de Stael’s 
drawing-room upon the beauty of the Emperor's finger-nails, 
a nobleman of the old régime who was present exclaimed, 
“ Ah! for heaven’s sake don’t let us talk politics !” 

At Coppet, Madame de Stael, inspired by a recent visit to 
Italy, and to occupy her in her overwhelming sorrow for the 
death of her father, composed Corinne, which is universally 
acknowledged to be her masterpiece, and at the time of its 
publication had a prodigious success. In this work we see her 
softened heart for the first time becoming sensitive to the charms 
of nature and the beauties of art, for which Schlegel’s refined 
conversations had prepared her. In Italy she beheld nature 
and art for the first time, and in their utmost magnificence ; 
and by the retarding of such impressions until her mind was 
fully developed, and she could enjoy them in the most perfect 
forms, her genius undoubtedly gained immensely. She gave 
expression to these newly-awakened and revolutionary ideas in 
her immortal work, which is at once aromance of human life 
and a picture of Italy, a work of art and a work of feeling, a 
poem and a psychological study ; while the shadow of her own 
great sorrow imparted to it an atmosphere of tender melancholy, 
which makes its multitude of eloquent passages and striking 
pictures doubly fascinating. The hero and heroine are English, 
though they are hardly consonant to ordinary English nature ; 
but the pictures of English life and manners are quite as 
accurate as the Italian ones. It is supposed that in Corinne 
Madame de Stael wished to depict herself; certainly the pic- 
ture seems a proof of the truth, for it makes us better acquainted, 
even than her own memoir, with her true character and the 
wonderful and harmonious combination in her of qualities the 
most opposite. To relieve the tedium of her semi-imprison- 
ment at Coppet, she wrote and acted, for she had considerable 
histrionic gifts, in the presence of the little society in which 
she moved, a number of short dramas—some of the subjects 
being taken from the Bible or the lives of the saints—which have 
been published under the name of Dramatic Essays. 

Amid the easy hospitalities and tender affections of her 
home Madame de Stael was seen at her best. There she gave 
free play to the simplicity and enthusiasm of her nature, which 
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were restrained by the artificial existence of Paris and London. 
Among her most frequent and intimate guests was the distin- 
guished English chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, who lived with 
his wife in a villa near Coppet. Faraday was in attendance, 
and complained, as we learn from his biography, of the servile 
position to which he was reduced in the house. The grounds 
of the chateau were laid out in the English style. The house 
itself is a plain massive building with four angular turrets, and 
commands from the great terrace a magnificent view of the lake, 
with the Jura on one side and the snowy range of Mont 
Blanc on the other. The library, where Madame de Stael usually 
wrote, opens immediately from the hall, and a bedroom com- 
municates with it, in which she slept, containing, among other 
interesting relics, her writing-book and inkstand, and her por- 
trait by David, with its large lustrous almond-shaped eyes, which 
held every one who saw her spell-bound by the depth of their 
blackness, and the lights of thought and fancy that continually 
played inthem. To the west of the castle is a little chapel in 
the centre of a group of trees, surrounded by a wall. In this 
chapel the father and daughter, with other members of their 
family, are buried. The estate, which became the property of 
the Duc de Broglie, Madame de Stael’s son-in-law, has of late 
passed out of the hands of the family, and strangers now own 
this remarkable home of genius. Before M. Necker purchased 
the place, it belonged to Count Dohna, whose sons were taught 
for two years by the celebrated French philosopher Bayle, author 
of the Historical and Critical Dictionary, and called by Voltaire 
“the first of logicians and sceptics.” He fled to this place to 
escape from the perpetual excommunication which the Roman 
Catholic Church then pronounced against apostates ; for, like 
Gibbon, he was converted to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
afterwards returned to the belief in which, as the son of a Cal- 
vinistic preacher, he had been brought up; though, for the 
matter of that, he had not much religion to gain or lose; his 
talent, as he himself confesses, consisting in raising doubts, 
even in regard to the most generally acknowledged facts, more 
than in removing them. It was among the quiet groves of 
Coppet that he first became acquainted with the philosophy of 
Des Cartes, which exercised so great an influence over his mind. 
Leaving the railway at the station of Versoix, we can walk 
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by a beautiful shady road to Ferney, which is almost equi- 
distant between Coppet and Geneva, only that it is a mile 
farther removed from the shore of the lake. This spot is 
beyond the Swiss frontier, in French territory. It is the crea- 
tion of Voltaire in a double sense, for he purchased the land in 
1759, and erected upon it a chateau and church, around which 
he gathered a village peopled with mechanics, and especially 
clockmakers from Geneva; while his own genius made the 
spot classic ground, attracting strangers from all parts of the 
world to see the man of the age. The expenditure of these 
visitors contributed greatly to enrich the place ; its population 
speedily increased to 1200; but at the present day it has not 
half that number, and exhibits signs of decay. The ostentatious 
inscription on the portal of the church, “ Deo erexit Voltaire,” 
usually excites the astonishment of the visitor; but it is not 
an inconsistency, for although Voltaire was an infidel as regards 
revealed religion, he was not an atheist. The being of God 
seemed to him a necessary postulate of thought; and an 
atheist was nearly as absurd a person as a priest. It might 
be said of him, as Heine says of his offspring, the Genevese 
school, “ They made of the Deity an able artist—who has con- 
structed the world much as their fathers constructed watches— 
an almighty clockmaker.” The chateau which Voltaire occu- 
pied is still visited by tourists; but there is little now to 
reward curiosity. The last link of connection with the splen- 
did past was broken fifty years ago by the death of an old gar- 
dener, who had been in the service of Voltaire, and was fond 
of relating many anecdotes regarding his illustrious master. 
The windows of the principal rooms of the house, strange to 
say, do not look upon the beautiful scenery of the lake. They 
are all at the back. But Voltaire did not care for beautiful 
scenery. Like our own Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, he 
was essentially a lover of cities, and delighted in society. He 
had nothing of Wordsworth’s passion for lonely places. In 
front of the house is Voltaire’s favourite walk through an avenue 
of poplars, with a hedge on either side high enough to shut 
out the scenery; and you are still shown the patch of green 
turf laid down by himself, and untouched since, and the tall 
umbrageous tree which he planted. M. de Bonstettin, famous 
for his friendships with remarkable persons, such as Madame 
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de Stael, our own poet Gray, and Voltaire, has recorded that 
Voltaire was unlike any other human being, saying even the 
most trifling things in a way peculiarly his own. The shores 
of the Lake of Geneva trembled at every movement of his pen ; 
and his theatre, in which he often amused himself by inter- 
polating Moliére with allusion to existing follies, was a source 
of fear far and wide. And yet he was habitually kind and 
amiable in his intercourse with his neighbours, and especially 
considerate to those who were dependent upon him ; his secre- 
tary declaring that for twenty years he had never used a harsh 
or hasty word to him, and always expressed regret when he 
required additional services at his hands. There is no writer 
whose fecundity and versatility astonish us more than Voltaire. 
History and romance, criticism and metaphysics, tragedy and 
comedy, epic and lyric poetry—nothing came amiss to him. 
He was the most laborious man of letters that ever lived. His 
works are comprehended in seventy volumes, and his corre- 
spondence amounts to the astonishing number of 8000 letters, 
filling thirty octavo volumes, all annotated and indexed. 
Besides these, a new series of Lettres Inédites were discovered 
in Germany about twenty years ago, which have a special 
interest to us as throwing very considerable light upon the least 
known, but the most important period of his life,—his two 
years’ residence in England after his second imprisonment in 
the Bastile. Twenty-two of the letters were written in English, 
which language Voltaire knew sufficiently well to appreciate 
thoroughly English authors. We can trace the influence of 
the great poets of England upon all his works more or less, 
and especially upon his tragedies of Zaire and Alzire. He 
dedicated the English edition of his poem La Henriade to 
Queen Caroline, and his tragedy of Zaire to his friend Everard 
Falkener, a Turkey merchant, who entertained him hospitably 
at his mansion at Wandsworth. The friendship of Pope, 
Bolingbroke, and Dean Swift gave him access to the most 
influential circles in England, both literary and political ; and 
those sceptical opinions of which, later in life, he was the most 
influential champion in Europe, evidently took their tone from 
the deistical party among whom he was then thrown ; for at 
this period Deism was fashionable in England, and there was 
scarcely a man of more than ordinary intellect who was not 
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either a deist, or a churchman to whom the Church was only a 
source of income and honours. The principal employment of 
the last forty years of his life was to impart to France what 
England had taught him; and to describe the effect upon his 
native country of his knowledge of England would be to trace 
the causes of the French Revolution. One of the greatest ser- 
vices which he rendered to France was to publish in a popular 
form the Elements of the Philosophy of Newton, which helped 
to abolish the old philosophy, and to create a general taste for 
science in that country. His acquaintance with Newton’s 
works was first made in consequence of the extraordinary 
impression made upon him by the stately funeral of the philo- 
sopher in Westminster Abbey, which he happened to witness 
immediately after his arrival in England. He never forgot that 
imposing spectacle, when all that was highest in rank and 
greatest in intellect in England helped to lay beside the dust 
of kings a man of the people, simply because of his scientific 
genius; and in extreme old age he would often refer to it 
with kindling eye and trembling voice, as a most significant 
contrast to his own country, where at that time nothing was 
held sacred or great but hereditary rank. 

From Ferney we pass on to Geneva, the Swiss Athens. This 
town, ever since it threw off the galling yoke of the Dukes of 
Savoy and asserted its independence, has exercised an influence 
altogether disproportioned to its size. It has occupied a 
foremost position in the most important historical crises of 
Europe. It was among the first to adopt the principles of the 

teformation, and to make those experiments in social, political, 
and religious freedom, which other countries have slowly 
adopted with varied success. As the lake that sleeps by its 
side blends together in its mirror the opalescent hues of snowy 
peak and emerald shore, and overarching sky of golden or 
crimson radiance, and the shadows of human homes, so the 
life of this remarkable town unifies and harmonises the most 
extreme views, and makes them combine towards one great end. 
“Its history,” to use the words of one of its own sons, “is a 
confusion which God has regulated.” Geneva has been the 
birthplace or the adopted home of some of the greatest names 
in Europe. Space will permit me to enumerate only a few of 
these. Huber, the great entomologist, who became blind 
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through losing his way in the snow and cold of a terrible 
winter night, made observations in this place by the help of 
his devoted wife and accomplished son on the habits of bees, 
which the latest researches have only confirmed. De Luc, the 
distinguished geologist, here enriched science with many 
valuable discoveries, and was the first to harmonise the theories 
of science with the revelations of Scripture. Charles Bonnet 
here wrote his far-reaching and at the time widely-popular 
book entitled Palingenesia, and made, with the loss of his 
eyesight, singular discoveries regarding the mode of propaga- 
tion of the lowest orders of insects. Here lived and lectured 
as a professor the celebrated De Saussure, whose explorations 
of the glaciers and natural history of his native land have placed 
his name very high among the princes of science. Here 
Dumont, the colleague of Mirabeau, and the literary assistant 
and editor of Jeremy Bentham, helped by his counsel and pen 
the men who ruled the destinies of France during the Revolu- 
tion,—though he abhorred the scenes of cruelty and violence 
which sullied the cause of liberty. Here Sismondi wrote his 
works on political economy, and delivered his well-known 
Lectures on the Literature of the South of Europe, which were 
inspired by his association with Madame de Stael. With 
Calvin was associated in the work of teaching and preaching 
in Geneva the famous Theodore Beza, whose long life was full 
of the most varied and stirring incidents. The reputation of 
two such professors at the University drew to Geneva students 
of the Reformed Church from all parts of Europe. The city 
was full especially of Scotch students, who found there a far 
better education than any they could obtain in these days in 
their own country. It was owing to this connection that the 
University of Edinburgh, the most recent of the four national 
seats of learning in Scotland—whose tercentenary will be 
observed when this periodical appears,—was founded upon 
constitutional lines similar to those of the University of 
Geneva; and this similarity the northern University has 
faithfully preserved during all the intervening period. With 
the incidents of the Scottish Reformation Geneva is closely 
associated. John Knox, during his residence in it at different 
periods, had his zeal inflamed and his views of religious 
freedom deepened and confirmed. And the later revival of 
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evangelical religion in Scotland reacted upon Geneva through 
the personal labours of the Haldanes and of Erskine of 
Linlathen. It is but lately that César Malan, Gaussen, Merle 
D’Aubigné, Naville, and La Harpe, who by tongue and pen 
have edified the whole Christian Church, have departed to the 
silent land, leaving an afterglow of quickened spiritual life 
behind them like the sunset radiance on their own mountains. 
Nor will the labours of the great Swiss educators, Pestalozzi, 
Pére Gerand, Von Fellenberg, and Madame Necker de 
Saussure—which wrought a complete revolution in the old 
systems of teaching throughout the world—be soon forgotten 
in the city where their institutions originated. And the glories 
of the past have not eclipsed those of the present, for there 
are still men of European reputation in Geneva, and its 
scientific societies are renowned throughout the world. The 
city is full as ever of intellectual life, ecclesiastical, political, 
literary, artistic, and scientific. The people are distinguished 
for their love of learning and their public spirit, as was strik- 
ingly shown when on one occasion Decandolle wished for a 
botanic garden, the labouring classes offered voluntarily to 
build, without remuneration, a range of hot-houses for it, 
providing the materials at their own expense; while the 
intellectual attractions of the city are greatly enhanced by a 
setting of exquisite scenery, and the charms of association ; 
and the splendours of the past can be vividly recalled on the 
vine-clad slopes beside the Villa Diodati in the neighbourhood, 
where Byron wrote “ Manfred ” and some of the most beautiful 
stanzas of the third canto of “ Childe Harold,” and at the cot- 
tage near at hand, in which Shelley lived, deeply embowered 
among walnut and acacia trees. 

There are three representative names belonging to Geneva 
which deserve more than a passing notice. These are Calvin, 
Rousseau, and Decandolle; each first in his own department, 
—Calvin as a theologian, Rousseau as a literary man, and 
Decandolle as a botanist. Calvin was one of those rare com- 
manding characters which exercise the most potent attraction. 
He will divide the world to the end of time regarding him. 
On one point, however, all must agree: he was a man of 
prodigious intellect and amazing powers of application and 
perseverance. The amount and variety of work which he 
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accomplished during his comparatively short life—for he died 
in his fifty-fifth year, and amid all the disadvantages of a 
weak constitution and frequent illness—is hardly credible. He 
preached and lectured continually, and directed all the political 
as well as the religious affairs of the republic. Upon his 
shoulders rested the burden of all the Reformed Churches of 
Europe ; and he corresponded with the most influential persons 
in Church and State. The library of Geneva, which he founded, 
contains upwards of two thousand of his Ms. sermons, and 
several theological treatises not published, now almost illegible. 
Whatever may be said regarding his religious views, there can 
be no question that they have exercised a most powerful 
influence in the intellectual and spiritual education of the 
world. His theology supplied to the religion of the Reformation 
a firm vertebral column, which saved it from feebleness and 
sentimentality, and gave it shape and stability. The force in 
it has been at the root of all the great revolutions and reforma- 
tions which saved modern society from dissolution. His most 
devoted admirers cannot indeed consider him immaculate, or 
justify the severities which he was led to commit by following 
too exclusively Old Testament precedents, and attempting to 
establish a Theocracy at Geneva. But in estimating the dark 
acts of his life, we must make allowance for the fact that the 
sacredness of conscience and the right of honest opinion were 
little understood even by the best of men in his days, and that 
the doom of Castalio, Gruet, Bolsec, and Servetus did not excite 
in the mind of Catholic or Protestant at the time the feelings 
of reprobation with which we now regard it. Calvin must be 
judged by the standard of his day, and by the recognised 
obligations which lay upon him. His faults were the faults of 
his age: while in matters of morality and religion he rose far 
above its 1equirements, and helped on the moral and religious 
standard of mankind. Much of his severities must also be 
attributed to the temperament of the man, which was essentially 
gloomy and austere, and also to the effect upon such a tempera- 
ment of his frequent illnesses. But with every drawback it is 
impossible for any man not to admire in Calvin a soul actually 
possessed by one only thought and object—the glory of God; 
which acknowledged merely one worthiness in all, king or 
peasant alike, viz., that of being worthy to serve in God’s work. 
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He knew nothing of friendship apart from his great work, and 
had no other pleasure in life than to establish the opinions 
which he thought correct. He lived and died very poor; for 
he never had a larger stipend from the parsimonious municipal 
government of Geneva than 150 franes, fifteen measures of 
corn, and two casks of wine. The value of the whole property 
which he left after his death, in books, furniture, money, etc., 
did not exceed 125 crowns. This disinterestedness so impressed 
the sceptic Bayle, that he could not withhold an exclamation 
of wonder. “This,” said he, “is one of the most uncommon 
victories that the virtue and grandeur of a powerful mind can 
gain over nature, even in those who exercise the gospel 
ministry.” It also drew from Pope Pius Iv., after Calvin’s 
death, this tribute of praise, “The strength of that heretic 
consisted in this, that money never had any charm for him. 
If I had such servants, my dominions would extend from sea 
to sea.” Vast as was the influence which Calvin exercised 
during his life over the affairs of Geneva, and intimately as are 
his memory and principles connected with its history, in com- 
pliance with his own dying request there is no monument to 
his memory. I had the greatest difficulty in getting any one 
to show me, the first time I visited the city, the house where 
he lived, No. 11 Rue des Chanoines. Indeed most of those 
whom I interrogated knew nothing about Calvin, had never 
even heard his name. Save the mss. in the Library, and a few 
personal relics, such as his chair and part of his pulpit, in the 
grand old Cathedral, Geneva possesses no material relics of her 
great reformer and most distinguished citizen. 

Every tourist knows well that little artificial-looking island 
where the transparent blue waters of the Rhone issue from 
the lake with the rapidity of an arrow, called Rousseau’s 
Island, from the statue that gleams through the umbrageous 
foliage of its fine old trees. It is one of the pleasantest haunts 
in Geneva on a hot summer day, cooled by the shadow of the 
trees and the flow of the waters, and commanding a beautiful 
view of the lake and city, and the whole chain of the Savoy 
Alps, with the Napoleon profile of Mont Blanc cut out in 
purest snow against the blue horizon. In such a place one is 
vividly reminded of the unfortunate man after whom the island 
is named. In the next street to that where Calvin lived is the 
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house where, a century and a half afterwards, Rousseau was 
born ; and on the opposite side of the river, in a quaint old 
street, is the somewhat squalid-looking mansion, now occu- 
pied as a common tavern, where he lived during the greater 
part of his life. His mother was the simple-hearted daughter 
of a Protestant minister at Geneva, and she died in giving 
him birth. Thus the keynote of his sorrowful life was struck 
in tragic sorrow. “I cost my mother her life,” he himself 
touchingly wrote, “and my birth was the first of my woes.” 
His life at first hung upon the frailest of threads; and so 
feeble was his constitution that he survived the perils of in- 
fancy and youth with the utmost difficulty. Throughout his 
life he was more or less an invalid, continually subject to 
attacks of illness and to bilious depression. His father, as 
Morley tells us in his admirable Biography, had a perfect craze 
for romance, and all kinds of imaginative and exciting litera- 
ture ; and he brought up his son in this unreal and unhealthy 
atmosphere, until his imagination was stimulated in an abnor- 
mal degree, and his sensibility became morbid and painful 
from its very excess. As John Stuart Mill owed his cold 
passionless utilitarianism to his father’s unnatural education, 
so the development of the opposite phase of character in 
Rousseau may be traced to his father’s “undue exaltation 
of passion above reason, and sensibility above conscience.” We 
can recognise in Rousseau’s temperament a strong resemblance 
to that of our own poet Cowper, the same sensitiveness and 
depression of spirit without any reactive force; and it is 
probable that had Rousseau’s education and circumstances 
been similar to those of Cowper, and had the same happy 
influences guided his inspiration into good channels, he might 
have left us works as imbued with the Christian spirit as they 
are now destitute of it. Like Bayle and Gibbon, he had no 
rooted religious convictions or principles, and was tossed about 
by every wind of doctrine. Through the seductions of a Roman 
Catholic priest he became a pervert from the Protestant faith, 
and was for a time the inmate of the Hospice of Catechumens, 
a dreary monastery at Turin. Through this mockery of con- 
version he passed, like Gibbon and Bayle, to the practical 
abnegation of revealed religion, though he clung to the senti- 
ment of religion to the very last. He had a kind of religious- 
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ness about him which enabled him to appreciate the beauty 
and grandeur of the Christian faith, and of its Divine Founder; 
but it was too vague and ideal to mould his character and 
influence his conduct. He saw from the elevation of his 
genius bright glimpses of the beauty of holiness afar off; but 
there seemed ever a gulf fixed between which prevented him 
from reaching it and making it his own. And such was his 
wonderful power of idealisation that he could throw a glamour 
of poetic loveliness around his passions and vices, as the artistic 
people at the foot of Vesuvius make ornaments for their per- 
sons of the very lava that has destroyed their homes. There 
was something essentially weak and cowardly in his nature ; 
it had no vertebral column of integrity and courage, and like a 
molluscous or gelatinous mass took the shape of surrounding 
influences. He was extremely sensitive to pain and trouble, 
and therefore shrunk with the utmost selfishness from every- 
thing that demanded self-denial and sacrifice, and could nut 
maintain for any length of time the strain which a course of 
virtuous conduct required. 

But what completed the moral ruin which his irregular and 
sentimental training in his early years had begun was the evil 
influence, during the critical formative period of his life, of a 
woman named Madame de Warens, who had left her husband, 
her family, and her religion, to lead what she believed to be a 
freer and more natural life, and was a strange mixture of fanati- 
cism and prudence, of gross superstition and scepticism, of im- 
morality and lofty aspiration,—who had, as Morley justly says, 
“all the good qualities which spring from impulse, and hardly 
any of those which spring from principle.” This extraordinary 
woman Rousseau regarded with the same worshipful devotion 
which John Stuart Mill paid to the female divinity whom he 
had placed in the shrine from which he had banished the 
Saviour. This spell of bewitchment lasted for several years, 
and reduced Rousseau’s character to the lowest level; but he 
was disenchanted at last. His emancipation however was not 
a virtuous reaction, in consequence of the opening of his eyes 
to the depth of degradation into which he had fallen, but was 
owing solely to fickleness of disposition, a love of change, and a 
weariness and satiety of enjoyment. For no sooner did he 
abandon the society of Madame de Warens than he took up, 
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by a most extraordinary perversion of taste, with a vulgar and 
ignorant servant-woman, named Theresa de Vasseur, who had 
neither charms of body nor of mind, and who was as undesirable 
and uncongenial a companion to a man like Rousseau as could 
well be imagined. In all respects she was the very antipodes of 
the former object of his passion; and her influence was therefore, 
if possible, still more degrading. With this woman he con- 
tracted a kind of marriage relation which lasted to the hour of 
his death; the fruit of which on five different occasions he 
dropped, with a cold-blooded selfishness, into oblivion in the 
box of an asylum for foundlings, on the plea of poverty and 
inability to provide bread for his offspring, and the inconveni- 
ences which a family would entail upon him. This last piece 
of conduct reads very strange beside that most powerful book, 
describing, in eloquent and pathetic terms, parental duty in its 
full loveliness and nobility, of which he was the author. 

But Rousseau was a mass of contradictions. His social 
theories and philosophic principles, clothed as they were in 
heart-stirring phrases, specious sophistry, and brilliant romance, 
produced great excitement throughout Europe; but, though 
Goethe was an ardent apostle of them, and embodied them in 
the Sorrows of Werter, a book founded upon Rousseau’s 
New Heloise, they were very generally condemned as utterly 
subversive of social order and morality ; and the clear percep- 
tion of Goethe himself afterwards detected their inadequacy 
before they had borne such fearful fruit in the catastrophe of 
the French Revolution. We can detect the expiring echoes of 
this Girondism of Rousseau in the gospel of the New Culture, 
of which we hear so much in our time. His socialistic Dis- 
course on the Origin and Grounds of Inequality amongst Men, 
wherein he attributed the evils of modern society to wheat and 
iron as the symbols of agriculture and the division of labour, 
and in which, like Mably, who published his Public Law of 
Europe at Geneva in 1748, he advocated the abolition of pro- 
perty and a return to a state of nature, may be read with 
interest in these days when old socialistic and communist 
theories are revived, rent denounced, and the nationalisation 
of land insisted upon. So fierce an opposition did Rousseau’s 
views excite in his native city that the Council ordered his 
books Emilius and the Social Contract, in which they were 
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most fully expressed, to be publicly burnt, and issued a war- 
rant for his arrest if he should set foot within the territory 
of the Republic. The Senate of Berne, to which canton he 
fled for refuge, issued a similar sentence of ostracism; and 
now all Switzerland was against him. Driven to despera- 
tion, he retired to Yverdun on the lake of Neuchatel, and 
afterwards to Motiers in the Val de Travers, among the Jura 
mountains, which then belonged to the King of Prussia, who, 
although no admirer of Rousseau or of his writings, granted 
him permission to remain. In this retreat he enjoyed a visit 
from Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson, and the friendship 
of the Marischal of Neuchatel, George Keith, the elder brother 
of Frederick the Great’s famous field-marshal, both of whom 
were natives of Aberdeen, and expatriated because of their 
devotion to the Jacobite cause. This shrewd and able Scotch- 
man treated Rousseau with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion, and spoke frequently and warmly of his refugee’s tender- 
ness of heart and true sensibility. From Motiers he retreated 
after a while to the little island of St. Pierre in the Lake of 
Bienne, where an old convent with a glorious view of the long 
white chain of the Alps was fitted up as a farmhouse, and 
formed his dwelling. The walls of a room in this house are 
covered with names, among which may be noticed those of Pitt 
and Kant. Below Pitt’s name is the autograph motto, “ Conquer 
—no matter how ;” while below Emanuel Kant’s name is the 
motto, “Pure means for a pure object,” both very character- 
istic of the different natures of these illustrious men. In the 
room is shown a trap-door and a secret stair, by which Rous- 
seau used to escape from the numerous visitors who plagued 
him even in this remote retreat. In this beautiful hermitage the 
exile spent some of the happiest months of his life ; but, as the 
island belonged to the Senate of Berne, his unwearied enemies 
in that canton soon compelled him to leave it, notwithstand- 
ing his piteous and almost abject entreaties to be allowed to 
remain. 

From this time Rousseau indignantly renounced his citizen- 
ship in Geneva, and disclaimed all connection with Switzer- 
land ; and having no patriotic tie or settled home, he became 
a wanderer, an Ishmaelite, his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. Weary, persecuted, unfortu- 
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nate, broken down in health, so that he often meditated 
suicide at this time, he was allured by his friendship with 
Hume to visit England. But this episode, that promised so 
much happiness, or at least diversion from his troubles, turned 
out as unfortunate as any event of his life. He found Hume 
to be a very different man from what he had expected. There 
was nothing in common between the shrewd hard Scotchman 
and the Swiss sentimentalist ; and the enchantment which 
distance lent to their epistolary intimacy vanished on personal 
acquaintance. The fault of the bitter quarrel between them 
lay in all likelihood with Rousseau, but Hume should have 
shown more thoughtful tenderness and consideration to his 
friend in his hopeless circumstances, and with his suspicious 
temperament. Estranged from every friend he had in England, 
every door closed inhospitably against him, he took up his 
abode in a lonely farmhouse in Derbyshire. His life in this 
place was as dreary as can well be conceived. He was far 
away from any kind of suitable society, and could maintain no 
intercourse with the people in the neighbourhood, owing to his 
complete ignorance of the language; while the company of his 
illiterate wife Theresa did not do much to cheer his solitude. 
To add to his troubles, he suffered dreadfully from the cold of 
an unusually severe winter, which hemmed him in by a barrier 
of snow, and by its raw leaden dampness, so different from 
the bright keen sunshine of the winters of his native land, 
depressed his spirits to the lowest point. In these trying 
circumstances he had no outward distraction, and his thoughts 
turned inwardly to brood over his miseries. The only relief 
he found to the intolerable tedium was the literary expression 
of his dark and extraordinary delusions in his celebrated 
Confessions, which he composed at this time. This book is 
unique in literature ; its frankness is positively terrible, hiding 
and mitigating nothing connected with his life, however un- 
favourable to himself. Like the augurs of old, laying bare 
the interior organs of their victims, and revealing their posi- 
tions and modes of operation, so he ruthlessly vivisects his 
own nature, and discloses all its secret workings. It is a 
psychological study of the most remarkable kind ; while there 
is a charm about its style which fascinates, and, like the 
beautiful iridescence that shines on the surface of a corrupting 
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pool, prevents one frora seeing and shuddering at the dark vile 
depths below. 

Nothing can be sadder than the closing years of Rousseau’s 
life. It was a long troubled dream of incipient madness. No 
brilliancy of talents could possibly prevent the Nemesis of 
unchastity, dishonour, and intrigue ; and the forces of retribu- 
tion which he had set in motion, which had been dogging his 
path with slow and stealthy footsteps all along his life, seemed 
to have come up to him in the end, and to have combined 
together against him. He was reduced to the utmost poverty, 
being obliged to copy music for a mere pittance in order to sup- 
port himself and the wretched partner of his lot; and he spent 
his days and nights in continual morbid fear of imprisonment, 
and in indulging terrible suspicions regarding the designs of all 
who came into contact with him. He died suddenly and 
alone ; but whether by apoplexy, as was charitably supposed 
at the time, or by his own hand, is involved in impenetrable 
mystery. While we condemn, we cannot but pity him from 
the bottom of our hearts; and amid a life of so much wayward- 
ness and wretchedness, it is a relief to one’s feelings to dwell 
upon the testimony which those who knew him intimately 
gave regarding the better qualities that existed in him, and 
which in happier circumstances might have been developed to 
bless the world and himself. We cannot resist the conclusion 
that he was a much more loveable man, in spite of his mon- 
strous blemishes and inconsistencies, than the cold cynical 
Voltaire with whom he is generally classed as a sceptical 
writer, whose calculating caution and passionléss prudence 
kept him in the path of outward propriety. In reviewing the 
career of these two remarkable writers, we are led to speculate 
as to the raison-@étre of their existence. We cannot doubt 
that Voltaire and Rousseau, like all men and all things that 
live and act in God’s world, will be found to have worked to- 
gether for good. Voltaire gave the deathblow to modern super- 
stition—that horrid incubus which dwelt in darkness and 
shunned the light, and was as cruel as it was base; while his 
sceptical attacks upon true religion were only the burning of 
a little straw, the effete and useless incumbrances of religion, 
which seemed for a moment to hide the stars by the smoke 
produced, but the stars were there, and reappeared in all their 
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brightness and beauty when the smoke had cleared away. 
Novalis shows that it was necessary that the scepticism of the 
age of Louis xv. should exist and assume an abnormal and 
epochal development in order that the beautiful many- 
coloured India of true religious faith should contrast with its 
cold dead Spitzbergen of closet-logic. In order that such a 
central zone of faith might exist—so warm, so fertile and 
fruitful—a cold motionless sea of doubt and denial, dead cliffs, 
mist instead of a starry sky, and a long night, making both 
poles uninhabitable, were also necessary. Rousseau, to do him 
justice, recognised a spiritual and immortal principle in man, 
and developed the emotional nature, which the school of the 
Encyclopedists, of which Diderot and D’Alembert were the 
chief representatives, gloried in discarding from their philo- 
sophy, and thus conserved for the use of the Church in happier 
days those elements of sentiment and feeling by which true 
religion, rooted and grounded in faith and reason, is wonder- 
fully sustained and enriched. 

One of the most beautiful traits in the character of Rousseau 
was his passionate love of flowers. In botanical expeditions 
among the Alps and Juras, which he undertook, strange to say, 
bareheaded, even in the dog-days, for he loved the sun, he 
relieved much of the morbidness of his mind; and when on 
such occasions he came across a solitary specimen of a flower, 
we are told that he could never bring himself to pluck it. By 
his love for botany he was linked with the third great repre- 
sentative name of Geneva, Augustus Pyramus Decandolle. 
There were other links also of an interesting kind connecting 
the two citizens of the same Republic, although they were not 
contemporaries. The family of Decandolle, like that of 
Rousseau, were refugees from France because they had em- 
braced the Reformed religion. It was at the foot of the Jura, 
near the Lake of Neuchatel, where Rousseau used to wander 
in search of wild-flowers during his banishment from his native 
city, that Decandolle first acquired his ardent love for botany ; 
having sought refuge in this place, with his mother and brother, 
from the French army which had occupied Savoy, and laid 
siege to Geneva. The family of Delessert, for whom Rousseau 
wrote his charming Letters on Botany, were the first to recog- 
nise the genius of Decandolle, and continued throughout his 
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life his fast friends. Decandolle was born at Geneva on 4th 
February 1778, a month after the death of Linneus, two 
months after the death of Haller, and three after that of 
Jussieu ; and this circumstance is of especial interest, as the 
task which fell to Decandolle was the continuation and devel- 
opment of the life-work of these renowned naturalists. Lin- 
nus, as has been happily said, had given the sciences language 
for things; Jussieu language for ideas; while Decandolle 
opened with a brilliant theory the long series of happy con- 
ceptions and daring aims of the nineteenth century. The 
botany of Linnzus was an artificial system in which plants 
were described and classified by one or two arbitrary parts. 
The botany of Decandolle was a natural system, in which 
plants were arranged according to all their characters, and 
determined by the intimate laws of their organisation. Strange 
to say, the impulse which led to this last better method, now 
universally adopted, originated in the speculations of a poet. 
Goethe was the first to find out that all the organs of a plant 
are mere modifications of one ; that all the parts of the flower 
are but modifications of the leaf. A first transformation changes 
the leaf into the calyx; a second the calyx into the corolla; a 
third the corolla into the stamens and pistils and other delicate 
organs involved in the reproduction of the plant. Decandolle, 
adopting this beautiful theory, arrived at much the same result 
by a different method. Goethe proceeded upon an ascending 
scale from the leaf to the higher organs elaborated from it. 
Decandolle proceeded on a descending scale from the higher 
organs back to the leaf. The metamorphosis of Goethe evolved 
from the leaf all the parts of the plant; the degenerescence of 
Decandolle brings all the parts of the flower back to the leaf. 
The one theory is the other in an inverse order. We see them 
both meeting in the example of the common double or cabbage 
rose of our gardens: by metamorphosis in an ascending scale 
the common green leaves are transformed into the glowing 
crimson petals of the blossom ; by degenerescence, on the other 
hand, we see the stamens and pistils, which by metamorphosis 
are transformed petals, going back into the condition of petals, 
and thus changing the single flower into a double one, and 
preventing it from fruiting and seeding. Decandolle held that 
all plants are constructed upon a general plan, which is always 
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symmetrical. But this primitive symmetry is often altered or 
masked by abortion, degeneration, or adhesion of parts ; and to 
re-discover it we must ascend through all the subsequent irregu- 
larities, which are but secondary facts. The so-called mon- 
strosities, or departures from normal types, thus enter into a 
general theory, and are in fact returns to symmetry. It is by 
them that we are enabled to detect the true nature of certain 
abortive or altered organs, and consequently the true sym- 
metry of plants. The causes which produce these anomalies 
are subject to laws so fixed and regular that Decandolle found 
in them the source of his genera and species. 

Let me explafn this theory by two simple examples. A 
bell-shaped blossom like that of our common blue-bell belongs 
to a group which has many separate petals, and the relation- 
ship between them is established if we revert to an earlier 
stage of the flower. And, seeking the consolidated corolla in 
the bud, we find it there composed of the same number of 
pieces as are characteristic of the group to which it belongs. 
We thus see that a bell-shaped corolla, which looks as if com- 
posed only of a single petal, is simply a soldering together of 
several petals, and traces of the original separation are left 
behind in the ribs of the campanulated blossom which corre- 
spond with the divisions of the polypetalous blossom. The other 
example may be taken from the common fuchsia. The normal 
number of petals belonging to this plant is four; but not a 
season passes without numerous examples occurring of indi- 
viduals with five petals. Now, the significance of this seeming 
accident is that it indicates the class to which the plant belongs; 
shows that the fuchsia is, properly speaking, a pentamerous or 
five-petalled flower belonging to the rose tribe, and that the 
absence of the fifth petal in the ordinary flower is in consequence 
of some singular law of non-development not yet ascertained. 
The monstrous form of fuchsia with five petals is a beautiful 
tendency in the direction of the archetype; is a proof of the 
incessant effort of individuals to attain to the true character of 
the group to which they belong. Were we to arrange the plant 
according to the ordinary number of its petals, we should class 
it among the Cruciferz, which are distinguished by having 
four petals; but the occasional development of a fifth petal 
shows that in reality it belongs to the Rosacez, which are 
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distinguished by having five petals. We thus see what an 
important key to the true character and classification of plants 
is afforded by the exceptions and deviations which we call 
monstrosities. We cannot, it is true, explain how it is that the 
primitive symmetry is so rarely the dominant fact, while the 
habitual fact is almost always the anomaly. But though we 
cannot explain, we cannot fail to recognise the vast import- 
ance of the idea. It has wrought a perfect revolution in the 
whole theory of the natural classification of organised beings, 
and forms the basis of the magnificent speculations of modern 
science regarding the unity of Nature. And while it has solved 
difficulties formerly inexplicable, it has brought new difficulties 
forward, the existence of which previous science had not insight 
sufficient to suspect. 

I have spoken of the enormous industry of Calvin and 
Voltaire. Decandolle was equally distinguished for his Hercu- 
lean labours, while his constitution had been, at least in child- 
hood, very delicate. Besides a multitude of memoirs on pure 
technical botany, and several splendid treatises on vegetable 
physiology and classification, he published his ‘marvellous 
Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, in which 
eighty thousand plants are classified, and described with a pre- 
cision of detail regarding their characters and relations, till then 
without a parallel A single family, that of the Composite 
plants, to which the daisy belongs, as described by him embraces 
more than eight thousand species; a greater number in that 
one family alone than was contained in the whole vegetable 
kingdom as known to Linneus. Though comprising seven 
huge volumes of from seven to eight hundred pages each, the 
Prodromus was left unfinished by its author. But he has left 
a son, Alphonse, the present accomplished Professor of Botany 
in Geneva, worthy of bearing his name and continuing his 
labours. His last words were: “I die without disquietude ; 
my son will finish my work.” Add to these vast labours within 
his own scientific province those which he undertook in the 
public service, and we have a total which enhances our idea of 
the powers of human nature, and reflects honour, not on the 
individual only, but on the race. Three times a member of the 
Federal Council of Switzerland, representing his beloved canton 
of Geneva, and almost ex officio a member of every — 
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society and commission of public utility, he found time and 
energy for all. As a lecturer he was unrivalled, shedding 
around his favourite science the charm of perspicuity of 
arrangement and exposition, and the grace of a logical and yet 
practical style, and of a dignified elocution, and infecting his 
hearers with his own enthusiasm. As aman he was universally 
beloved and respected; the people of Geneva were proud of 
him, and would do anything for him. I have said that the 
labouring classes built at their own expense for him the range 
of hot-houses in his botanic garden; I may further mention 
that the ladies of Geneva on one occasion, when he was about 
to lose the magnificent Flora of Mexico—the publication of 
which was one of the most valuable services which the Spanish 
Government has rendered to science, and which was lent to 
him by Mocino, the author, for embodiment in his Prodromus, 
—clubbed together to the number of a hundred, and copied out 
for him all the elaborate and beautifully-coloured illustrations 
of that work, a task which occupied them incessantly ten days. 
No one since Linnawus has embraced with equal genius all the 
departments of botany. 

I have thus endeavoured to give some idea of the splendid 
literary associations connected with the Lake of Geneva. Our 
survey has been necessarily rapid and superficial; but I trust 
that this method of grouping such a number of isolated facts 
around a common centre of attraction, in a natural scene of 
wonderful beauty, will exhibit them in a novel light and impart 
to them a fresh interest. We admire the individual beads, 
but when strung together into the unity of a necklace on one 
common thread, they will bring out and enhance each other’s 
beauty and interest. Our survey cannot but have left upon 
our minds a deep impression of the vast importance of the 
Lake of Geneva in the history of the world. In physical geo- 
graphy, we see how admirably that succession of inland seas— 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Caspian—are placed to 
balance the hygrometrical conditions of the three continents of 
the Old World, and to serve as relays distributed along the 
route of the thirsty winds, for supplying them with moisture, 
and making fertile and fruitful lands that would otherwise have 
been sterile and burnt-up deserts. The situation and history 
of the Lake of Geneva furnish an analogous fact in the arrange- 
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ments of the human world. From this region have come those 
influences which have preserved the balance of human society, 
and revived and refreshed portions of the intellectual and 
moral world, which without them would have been reduced to 
blighted wastes, stagnant and pestiferous. Geneva, although so 
small that Voltaire sarcastically observed regarding it, “When 
I shake my wig I powder all the Republic,” nevertheless from 
its high intellectual eminence, its Protestantism, and its inde- 
pendent political position, has been always the “ moral centre 
of gravity of the European continent,” affording a wise counter- 
poise to the revolutionism of Paris on the one hand, and the 
ultramontanism of Rome on the other. The diplomatist who 
at the Congress of Vienna, impatient at the undue prominence 
given to this small State in negotiations that concerned the 
whole civilised world, compared it hastily to a grain of sand, 
was worthily rebuked by another diplomatist present, who 
replied that Geneva was no grain of sand, but a grain of musk 
that perfumed all Europe. It had a fundamental association 
with the two greatest reactions of Christian times; the first 
against the paganised Catholicism of the Renaissance, and the 
other against the gross materialism of the eighteenth century. 
The work of Calvin saved Western society from dissolution, 
and formed the basis of all our political and religious liberty ; 
the work of Voltaire broke up the superstitious crust that had 
gathered around Christianity, and helped indirectly to place it 
on a foundation of argumentative support which can never 
more be shaken; the work of Rousseau saved Europe from 
the deadly decay that had laid hold of its whole social and 
political system, and infused into it new elements of life; the 
work of Decandolle has entirely modified the methods of modern 
science, given to us a loftier conception of the majesty of law, 
and imparted to our religion its own ideas of harmony and con- 
sistency, showing to us the unity and continuity of God’s opera- 
tions in nature, providence, and grace. Had it not been for 
the existence of this independent focus of intellectual and 
religious life in Geneva, the history of politics, science, litera- 
ture, and religion would have been very different from what it 
is. And a striking proof of the importance of the little city 
has recently been given in its having been chosen as the place 
of meeting of the Arbitrators’ Court in connection with the 
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Alabama claims between England and the United States of 
America. Surely when we weigh carefully all these considera- 
tions, the conclusion is irresistible that in the position and his- 
tory of the Lake of Geneva there are proofs of the wisdom of 
an overruling Providence, causing all the wayward affairs of 
men to work together for the general good of the race, as 
remarkable as any to be found in the annals of the world. 
HUGH MACMILLAN. 





Art. V.—Professor Max Miiller on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion.’ 


c was early in 1878 that the first course of the Hibbert Lec- 

tures was delivered by Professor Max Miiller in the chapter- 
house of Westminster Abbey. He chose as his subject, The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religions 
of India. So great was the interest awakened, both by the 


topic and the high qualifications of the lecturer for its discus- 
sion, that each lecture of the course had to be repeated in 
order to accommodate the many who desired to hear them. 
All who have read these lectures since their publication will 
agree that they are indeed of quite unusual interest, and present 
us with much most valuable information touching the nature 
and history of the religious beliefs of the early Aryans of India, 
—a subject on which, indeed, few should be more competent 
to speak than the accomplished Professor of Sanskrit in 
Oxford University. Few books, certainly, which have dealt 
with this question of the origin and growth of religion have 
been honoured with so appreciative a reception and wide-spread 
publication as this first volume of the Hibbert Lectures. Not 
to speak of their circulation in Europe and America, it is very 
remarkable that they should be reproduced even in the ver- 
nacular languages of India. The first of such translations was 
into the Gujerati language in 1881. This has just been fol- 
lowed by a Marathi version, the work of one Vasudev 
Kanitkar, a native pleader in the High Court of Bombay, of 


1 From Bibliotheca Sacra, 
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which the Academy tells us that it is dedicated to his High- 
ness the Gaikwar of Baroda, and was liberally supported both 
by the government of Bombay and by various Hindu princes 
and noblemen. The same authority informs us that a transla- 
tion in Sanskrit and another in Bengali will also shortly fol- 
low, and that a native gentleman, Behramji M. Malabari, has 
undertaken to secure the publication of these lectures in all 
the vernaculars of India. 

A book on such a subject, and with such a history, certainly 
has much more than an ephemeral interest. And especially 
when such lectures as these, on such a topic from so distin- 
guished a scholar, are offered to the pantheists and idolaters of 
India in their own languages, and that under the auspices of a 
professedly Christian government, and are also commended, as 
in the Academy, as “particularly useful as a text-book for 
schools and colleges in India,” then, indeed, the whole Chris- 
tian world may well feel a special concern and interest in the 
teachings of the Oxford Professor on this living and vital ques- 
tion of the origin of religion. 

None who are familiar with the writings of Professor Max 
Miiller would anticipate that he ever would speak of the reli- 
gion of Christ in any terms but those of the highest respect. 
We cheerfully accord to him the credit of a sincere belief in 
Christianity, as he understands it. We can easily believe that 
he has not intended in these lectures to undermine the founda- 
tions of Christian faith, but rather to place their defence upon 
what he conceives to be the only secure position. Especially 
may all Christian men be thankful to him for his thorough 
refutation, in Lecture 11, of the anti-Christian theory that all 
religion began in the worship of fetishes. But while acknow- 
ledging all this and more, none the less are we compelled, after 
repeated reading of these lectures, to express the conviction 
that his own theory of the origin of religion is intrinsically no 
better, and has been no more proved than the “ fetish theory,” 
which he so ably refutes. We believe his own theory to be 
opposed alike to a sound philosophy and to the direct and 
implied teachings of the Holy Scriptures; and that the argu- 
ments, even of a historical sort, by which he would support 
it, are not valid for the conclusion which he professes to 
establish. 
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While differing alike with those who hold to the “fetish 
theory,” and with those who accept the “ghost theory” of the 
origin of religion as argued by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor 
Miller is quite at one with them as to the most vital point at 
issue in the current controversy on this subject. The question 
whether man began his existence on earth with the knowledge 
of God as one and personal, he, with the rest of the naturalistic 
and purely evolutionist school, answers in the negative. With 
them he assumes that the history of man has been a gradual 
progress from an original state in which he had no religion up 
to the highest form of religion which as yet has come into 
existence. It is the object of these lectures to show how man, 
in a way purely and exclusively natural, by slow, successive 
stages, rose, in India at least, from the mere perceptions of the 
senses, through what he calls “henotheism,” then polytheism, 
at last to monotheism. This theory he elaborates after the 
following manner. 

He begins by laying down his definition of religion, which 
reads: “ Religion, in the subjective sense, is a mental faculty, 
which, independently, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables 
man to apprehend the infinite under different names and under 
varying disguises.”’ The infinite, as used in this definition, 
he defines to be all “that transcends our senses and our 
reason.”* None the less, however, for this latter definition, 
does he lay down the postulate, and strenuously insist upon it, 
that all human knowledge is ultimately derived from the per- 
ceptions of the senses. He frankly admits the necessary 
inference that the idea of the infinite has been also gained in 
this same manner. His words are: “ With every finite per- 
ception there is a concomitant perception, or, if that word should 
seem too strong, a concomitant sentiment or presentiment of 
the infinite.” * These words he again explains as meaning 
that “from the very first act of touch or hearing or sight we 
are brought in contact not only with a visible, but also at the 
same time with an invisible universe.”* In that perception 
of the infinite thus given he declares that we have the root of 
“the whole historical development of human faith.” 

Working from these fundamental definitions and postulates 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 21. 2 Ibid. p. 26. 
3 Ibid. p. 43. 4 Ibid. p. 43. 
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he proceeds to develop his theory in detail after the following 
manner. Man, having thus received this notion of the in- 
finite in his earliest. sense-perceptions, began to look for the 
infinite in various objects, such as mountains, trees, and 
rivers, the sun, moon, and stars, and slowly rising higher at 
last came to call that unseen infinite, maker, preserver, God !* 
This theory of the origin of religion the Professor then illus- 
trates by the religion of the ancient Hindus, as we have it set 
forth in the Vedas. As a preliminary to the examination of 
the testimony of the Vedas to his theory, he distinguishes the 
objects of sense-perception under three classes, namely, 
“tangible,” “semi-tangible,” and “intangible.” To the first 
class he assigns such small material objects as stones, shells, 
and suchlike things, which can be taken in the hand, and 
their whole extent thereby measured. In the second class he 
places such objects as mountains, trees, and rivers, which 
although they can be touched, yet cannot be comprehended by 
us in their full extent. These therefore, he argues, in the 
very act by which they are touched and apprehended, suggest 
something beyond and more than that which is touched and 
apprehended, and thus give man his first ideas of the invisible 
and the infinite. To these objects correspond those which in 
the sphere of religion he proposes to call “ semi-deities.” To 
his third class he assigns those objects of sense-perception, 
which, although they can be seen or heard, yet cannot be 
touched or handled. Such, for example, are the sun, the 
moon, the sky, the wind, the tempest, and the thunder. These, 
much more powerfully than the previous class, suggest to the 
observer the idea of the infinite, by reason of their inacces- 
sibility and vastness. To these objects correspond what he 
proposes to call “ deities.” ? 

Applying this classification, now, to the development of 
religion as illustrated in ancient India, he tells us that in the 
earliest Vedic days the idea of God as we have it did not exist 
among those Aryan peoples,—not, indeed, because they had 
had it and lost it, but because “ the concept and name of Deity 
was passing through the first stages of its evolution.”* As to 
how it came to be evolved, he affirms that “the ancient 


1 See The Origin and Growth of Religion, 46 et passim. 
2 Ibid. pp. 168-174. 3 Ibid. p. 190. 
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Aryans of India... first faced the invisible, the unknown, or 
the infinite in trees, mountains, and rivers; in the dawn and 
in the sun; in the fire, the storm-wind, and the thunder. ... 
They ascribed to all of them a self, a substance, a divine sup- 
port, or whatever else we like to call it ;... in doing so, they 
always felt the presence of something which they could not 
see behind what they could see, of something supernatural 
behind the natural, of something super-finite or infinite behind 
or within the finite. The names which they gave, the nomina, 
may have been wrong, but the search itself after the nwmina 
was legitimate. That search led the ancient Aryans as far as 
it led most among ourselves, viz., to the recognition of a 
Father which is in heaven. Nay, it led them farther still... . 
They learned, and we all of us have to learn it, that we must 
take out of that word ‘ father’ one predicate after another,—all, 
in fact, that is conceivable in it,—if we wish to apply it still 
to God.” ? 

When we ask, then, what was the primitive form of faith 
among the early Aryans of India, we are told, “ Neither mono- 
theism nor polytheism, but only henotheism, that is, a belief 
and worship of those single objects, whether semi-tangible or 
intangible, in which men first suspected the presence of the 
invisible and the infinite, each of which ... was raised into 
something more than finite, more than natural, more than 
conceivable ; and thus grew to be an Asura, or “ living thing ;” 
a Deva, or “a bright being;” an Amartya, that is, “not a 
mortal ;” and at last an immortal and eternal being,—in fact, 
a God, endowed with the highest qualities which the human 
intellect could conceive at the various stages of its own 
growth.”* All this he attempts to prove, eg. as regards the 
worship of the sun. He says: “ We can follow in the Vedic 
hymns, step by step, the development which changes the sun 
from a mere luminary into a creator, preserver, ruler, and 
rewarder of the world,—in fact, into a divine or supreme 
being.” And yet all the divine attributes that are ascribed to 
the sun are in like manner ascribed to the sky, to fire, and to 
other objects of worship, each of which, for the time being, is 
regarded and addressed by the worshipper as if it, and it alone, 
were the sole divinity. The so-called semi-deities, he tells us, 


1 Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 213-215. 2 Ibid. pp. 250, 251. 
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never rise “to the rank of supreme deity.” This state of 
belief is what he intends by “ henotheism,” and this, he argues, 
led on to polytheism, and thence to monotheism. For while it 
is true that some, as in the case of the Buddhists, proceeded from 
polytheism to atheism, yet as regards the larger part, we read, 
“the Vedic Aryans ... did not rest till they found what was 
higher than the gods, the true Self of the world, and, at the 
same time, their own self.” ? 


After this exposition, we may give Professor Miiller’s own 
summation of his argument :— 


“Our senses, while they supply us with a knowledge of finite things, are 
constantly brought in contact with what is not finite, or, at least, not finite 
yet. . . . Their chief object is, in fact, to elaborate the finite out of the 
infinite. . . . From this permanent contact of the senses with the infinite 
sprang the first impulse to religion—the first suspicion of something existing 
beyond what the senses could apprehend, beyond what our reason and lan- 
guage could comprehend. Here was the deepest foundation of all religion, 
and the explanation of that which before everything—before fetishism, and 
figurism, and animism, and anthropomorphism—needs explanation: why 
man should not have been satisfied with a knowledge of finite, sensuous ob- 
jects ; why the idea should ever have entered his mind that there is or can 
be anything in the world besides what he can touch or hear or see—call it 
powers, spirits, or gods. . . . After the idea had once laid hold on man that 
there was something beyond the finite, the Hindu looked for it everywhere 
in nature, trying to grasp and to name it; at first among semi-tangible, 
then among intangible, and at last among invisible objects... . A new 
world thus grew up, peopled by semi-tangible, intangible, and invisible ob- 
jects, all manifesting certain activities such as could be compared with 
the activities of human beings, and named with names that belonged to 
those human activities. Of such names , . . some became general epithets 
[the word “Deva,” ¢.g. among them]. Other ideas, which are truly reli- 
gious, . . . were derived ‘rom sensuous impressions, even the ideas of law, 
virtue, infinitude, and immortality. ... Lastly, . . . by a perfectly natu- 
ral and intelligible process, a belief in single supreme beings, or Devas, . . . 
henotheism tended to become a belief in one God, presiding over the others, 
no longer supreme gods—polytheism ; or a belief in one God, excluding the 
very possibility of other gods—monotheism. Still further, . . . all the old 
Devas or Gods were founcl out to be but names ; but that discovery, though 
in some cases it led to atheism and some kind of Buddhism, led on in others 
to a new start and to a new belief in one Being which is the Self of every- 
thing, which is not only beyond and beneath all finite things as apprehended 
by the senses, but also beneath our own finite ego, the Self of al] selfs.”* 


This form of belief the Professor does not in this place name, 
1 Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 207. 2 Ibid. pp. 360-362. 
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though elsewhere he calls it monotheism; but the most of 
intelligent persons will recognise it as pantheism. 

In reviewing this theory, we have to object, first of all, to the 
definition of religion with which Professor Miiller begins. We 
must, indeed, do him the justice to remark that he himself 
confesses that he does not feel wholly satisfied with his defi- 
nition, though he thinks that “the kernel of it is sound.”? Nor 
should one judge a failure in definition in this case too 
severely. It is truly no very easy thing to give a definition 
of religion which shall comprehend all that goes under that 
name. We have to remember, for example, that most Buddhists 
follow Sakya Muni in denying, or at least ignoring, the exist- 
ence of a God, and yet we should not therefore say that there 
was of necessity nothing which we could call religion in a 
Buddhist. But, while admitting that the definition of religion 
in the subjective sense must be made exceeding broad if it shall 
include all that goes among men under that name, still we are 
compelled to reject the definition of religion as given in these 
lectures by Professor Miiller. 

In the first place, we fully agree with the critics to whom 
he refers, who have urged against his definition that in no 
sense can religion be rightly termed “a mental faculty.” 
Indeed, the Professor tells us that he himself shares, “ to some 
extent,” the doubts of his critics in this matter. There is good 
reason that he should. For the word “faculty” has a well- 
known meaning. We understand by the term, power or 
capacity. Professor Miiller, however, in his reply to his critics, 
defines faculty as “a mode of action ”*—a meaning which, 
according to the lexicographers, it never has. It is better than 
this when, a little later, he suggests that for the word “ faculty ” 
in his definition should be substituted the phrase “ potential 
energy.” And yet all makes very little difference ; for, define 
faculty as we will, in no sense is it true that religion is a 
faculty. It is not a power or capacity, although it implies a 
power or capacity ; it is not a mode of action or a potential 
energy. However hard it may be to say precisely what it is, 
we regard it as absolutely certain that never when men speak 


of religion in a subjective sense do they mean thereby to name 
a mental faculty. 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 22. 2 Ibid. p. 22. 
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Neither is it true, in the second place, that religion consists 
merely in the apprehension of the infinite. To make religion 
consist essentially in this is vague and inaccurate in the last 
degree. Even though the word “ infinite” should be taken in 
the highest sense possible, to denote the God of the theist,— 
a sense in which Professor Miiller does not use the word,— 
still the definition would be fatally defective. For assuredly 
in religion we have in every case much more than the mere 
apprehension of the infinite. The Infinite, whom we as theists 
name God, is always conceived of as standing in certain moral 
relations with the human soul—relations of such a sort that 
we express them in a word, by saying that the soul always con- 
ceives of itself as being under moral law to a superior power. 
It is truly remarkable, and not a little suggestive, that Professor 
Miiller, in constructing a definition of religion, should not have 
included so much as an allusion to this most patent and 
momentous fact, that man as a religious being always, whether 
right or wrong therein, regards himself as being under moral 
law. No element is more characteristic of religion under all 
its forms than just this. Even the belief in a God may be 
absent, as in the case of the Buddhists, and yet even Buddhism 
holds fast with singular tenacity to this conception of a moral 
law, and declares that man as judged by that law is wrong. 
The omission of all recognition of this universal phenomenon 
in Professor Miiller’s detinition is of itself enough to condemn it. 

But if the definition be thus defective even when we take 
the word “infinite” in its best and highest sense, it is far 
worse if in the definition we give that word the sense in which 
Professor Miiller defines and uses it. His definition of the 
infinite, it will be remembered, reads thus: “ All that tran- 
scends our senses and reason.” On this definition we remark 
that it is certain that this is not what men generally mean by 
the infinite. The true sense of the word, as commonly employed, 
is boundless, illimitable. But Professor Miiller uses it con- 
stantly, in accordance with his novel definition, as an equiva- 
lent for invisible, or supernatural, or indefinite.’ As was not 
unnatural for a philologist, he seems to have been led astray 
by an etymology. The finite is that which is apprehended as 
having definite and precise limits; the infinite is the not-finite, 


1 See, eg. pp. 217, 218 et passim. 
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that which is not apprehended as having definite limitations. 
Hence, if we looked only at the etymology of the word, we 
might infer that it was not of necessity that which absolutely 
has no bounds, but only that of which bound or limit could not 
be affirmed. And so the Professor explains his own definition 
of the word : “ Infinite is not only that which has no limits, 
but it is to us, and it certainly was to our early ancestors, that 
also of which we cannot perceive the limits.”* Thus, accord- 
ing to this definition, while space and time would be infinite, 
so would many other things be also infinite to which no man 
who knew the right use of words would think of applying that 
term. Thus, assuming his definition, the human soul tran- 
scends the senses ; is it therefore infinite? And so, while the 
definition of religion would have been bad enough if the word 
“infinite” had been taken in its ordinary meaning, the new 
meaning that the Professor has attached to it makes the bad 
much worse. Let us substitute in his definition of religion for 
the term “infinite” his definition of that term, and see how it 
will read : “ Religion is a mental faculty which enables man to 
apprehend all that transcends the senses and reason ;” or, 
again, to use other terms which he uses as alternatives to 
infinite : “ Religion is a mental faculty which enables man to 
apprehend the indefinite or the invisible”! How many are 
there in the world who would recognise this definition of reli- 
gion, as expounded by the aid of the Professor’s own definition 
of the infinite, as expressing what they meant when they spoke 
in any sense of a religion ? 

It is another fatal objection to this theory, that not only are 
his fundamental definitions erroneous, but he rests his whole 
theory as to the origin of religion upon the postulate, assumed 
without attempt at proof, that all religious knowledge, as well 
as every other, comes to man through the senses, and the senses 
only. Of any intuitive perception of right and wrong, or of 
anything, he will hear nothing. Still less will he hear of any 
primeval revelation as a possible source of at least a part of 
man’s religious knowledge. Such a suggestion he rejects as not 
even worthy of discussion, even though such a revelation should 
have been given through the senses. Everything which any 
religion whatever may contain, all that goes under the name of 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 173. 
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religion, had its origin, in the first instance, in man’s sense- 
perceptions of external nature. On this subject he is most 
emphatic, and as dogmatic as theologians are commonly sup- 
posed to be. He says :—- 

“ All knowledge, in order to be knowledge, must pass through two gates, 
and two gates only—the gate of the senses and the gate of reason. Reli- 
gious knowledge also, whether true or false, must have passed through these 
two gates. At these two gates, therefore, we take our stand. Whatever 
claims to have entered in by any other gate, whether that gate be called 
primeval revelation or religious instinct, must be rejected as contraband of 
thought ; and whatever claims to have entered in by the gate of reason, 
without having first passed through the gate of the senses, must equally be 
rejected as without sufficient warrant, or ordered at least to go back to the 
first gate, in order to produce there its full credentials.” ! 

To prove these startling statements we find nothing stronger than 
this: “ We know not what it [the infinite] is, but. we know that 
itis, and we know it because we actually feel it and are brought 
in contact with it.”* What is the purport of these words their 
context, clearly shows, namely, that since we know there is an 
infinite, therefore that knowledge, this concept of the infinite, 
must have come to us by means of sense-perception, or we 
could not have had it. But this is surely to assume as proof 
what needed itself to be proved and most rigidly argued out as 
being the foundation of his theory. For the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism is not at least by any means so like axiomatic truth 
that any man has a right to assume it without proof, especially 
when he would make it the basis of anything of so much con- 
sequence as a theory concerning the origin of religion. 
Without going into the whole argument against sensation- 
alism, it will suffice for our present purpose to make on this 
part of Professor Miiller’s discussion, the following remarks. 
If the word “ infinite” be taken in the sense in which men 
usually employ the word, then it is utterly impossible that 
the idea of the infinite should have come into the mind through 
the senses. For the clear dictum of the mind as regards, for 
example, infinite space or infinite duration is not merely, as 
Professor Miiller puts it, that there is an infinite. How even 
that idea were to be got in through the senses, when they 
neither have nor can have any experience of infinite space or 
infinite duration, is quite impossible to see. But the percept 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 212. 2 Ibid. p. 35. 
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or concept of the infinite in fact involves much more than the 
mere affirmation of its being. It is included therein not only 
that the infinite is, but that the infinite must be. Against sen- 
sationalism this has often been urged, and the objection, we 
may safely say, has never been answered, nor can be. How 
can the conception of necessary being, as regards anything, be 
reached through sense-perception? Experience can un- 
doubtedly give a “has been” or “ it is;” but by no possibility 
can it give a “must be.” Thus while the senses inform us of 
the existence of a beyond, an immense beyond, or an indefinite 
beyond, assuredly they cannot give us the idea of an infinite 
beyond. 

But even if we assume Professor Miiller’s own definition of 
the infinite, it is not clear how, according to his own definitions 
and statements, the conception of the infinite, even in that 
sense, could have come in through the senses. For how shall 
we reconcile these two statements (both in his own words) ? 
“ The infinite is that which transcends the senses,” and again 
and again afterwards, “ Our senses give us the first impression 
of infinite things.” Surely if that definition of the infinite be 
correct, then this last statement cannot be correct. If the 
infinite in its essential nature be “that which transcends the 
senses,” then how can it possibly be true that we perceive the 
infinite through the senses? No less is this last statement in 
conflict with his definition of religion, wherein we are told that 
religion is a mental faculty which enables us, “independent of 
and in spite of the senses, to apprehend the infinite.”’ Even, 
according to Professor Miiller himself, then, it is plain that the 
infinite is perceived by us “independent of the senses,” and surely, 
therefore, one would say, not through the senses. If, however, 
he only mean, as we suspect, that the idea of the infinite, how- 
soever defined, is in the first instance called out into conscious- 
ness by our sense-perceptions, then that ends the controversy, 
and should logically compel him to reject every sensationalist 
theory as to the origin of religion. For it is clear that the two 
propositions,—“ The senses perceive the infinite,” and “Our 
sense-perceptions are the occasion of the suggestion of the idea 
of the infinite,’—are totally distinct in their meaning. The 
former is certainly false, as the latter is certainly true. But if 
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the idea of the infinite is not directly given in sense-perception, 
but is only thus first brought out into consciousness, then it 
must be derived in some other way than through the senses, 
and sensationalism is not the whole of philosophy, much less 
the whole of religion. 

It cannot be too much emphasised that Professor Miiller 
distinctly stakes the truth of his theory of the origin of religion 
on the truth of this dictum, that the senses are the primal 
source of all our knowledge. If this be true, then it were 
possible, though not yet certain, that his theory might be 
true ; but if sensationalism be not a true philosophy, then it is 
certain that his theory is false also. A very uncertain founda- 
tion this for so lofty and imposing a structure! None the less 
fearlessly, however, he rests all his argument upon it. There 
is, according to him, no intuitional truth, moral and religious 
as little as any other. He says that he does “not blame those 
who may decline to discuss the problem of the origin of reli- 
gion with those who assume that man has a religious faculty 
which distinguishes man from the animal.”? Not to the con- 
science, then, not even to the reason primarily, but to the mere 
perceptions of our physical senses, which we have in common 
with the brutes, do we owe everything that under the sun is 
called by men religion, from the lowest type of fetish-worship 
to the Sermon on the Mount and the sublime prayer of our 
Lord in the seventeenth of John ! 

It is another fatal defect in Professor Miiller’s argument, that 
even if we should grant all that he says about a perception of 
the unlimited, or infinite, or indefinite, or supernatural, as con- 
comitant with every act of sense-perception, yet he entirely 
omits to show us how, out of this idea thus gained, man could, 
after never so long, get the idea of a personal God and moral 
tuler of the universe. For his elaborate argument based on his 
distinction of all the objects of perception as “ tangible,” “ semi- 
tangible,” and “intangible” wholly fails to answer this vital 
question. For though we grant that in the perception of, e.g. 
such intangible objects as the sky, a storm, we do get the idea 
of a power or a vastness far beyond what the senses can take 
in or accurately measure, yet what is the reason that men in all 
lands and in all ages have had such a tendency to attribute that 
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power or immensity not to the object perceived, but to an un- 
seen Spirit or God? Here is an absolute break in the alleged 
development, a missing link in the argument, a fact which the 
Professor seems never to have noticed. The difficulty is the 
greater that, as has been often observed, even beasts frequently 
appear to have with their sense-perceptions a vague apprehen- 
sion of an unknown or indefinite something, more than is 
actually seen or heard, as really as Professor Miiller’s primitive 
Aryans. What can it be but something like this that makes 
the horse sometimes start and tremble at the sudden sight of 
an unfamiliar object? Why is it, then, that the horse never 
goes on, but man always does go on, till he has developed out 
of this undefined something the idea of a god? Is it not the 
natural conclusion that the idea of a God is not given in that 
notion of the indefinite which sense-perception supplies? that 
in that “sentiment or presentiment ” of something more than 
can be seen or heard, the idea of a God, even in the most 
germinal form, is not really given? and that man, therefore, 
unlike the brute, for some reason, puts into the concept sug- 
gested by the senses something in addition which was not gained 
from the senses? [Evidently here is something which, on 
Professor Miiller’s theory, greatly needs an explanation. 

It is another defect in Professor Miiller’s argument that he 
has quite failed to show how, out of the perception of the 
senses, man could ever get the idea of moral law, of sin, and of 
guilt to be expiated or forgiven. In the religious consciousness 
of all nations ever stands revealéd a moral law, with its inex- 
orable “ must” and “ must not,” “ thoushalt” and “ thou shalt 
not”! How is it possible that this idea of moral law and the 
imperious obligation to obey it should have been derived from 
the mere perceptions of our senses? Professor Miiller, indeed, 
tells us that it was evolved from the perception of physical law 
and order as revealed to the senses in the kosmos.’ To this 
we can only reply that the supposed evolution is impossible. 
For, even if we should allow that the observation of the order 
of the visible universe first awakened the notion of an analo- 
gous moral order, and a system of moral law, still that were 
not enough to account for the facts. There is more in the idea 
of the moral law than a mere conception of order. Inseparable 
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from this is the conception of that order as being in its very 
nature, unlike the physical, a necessary and obligatory order. 
How then could the observation of the order of the visible 
universe—the daily path of the sun, as Professor Miiller sug- 
gests,'—never conceived of as a necessary order, have given 
rise to the sense of moral obligation? The cause assigned is 
totally inadequate to the effect. 

We find a similar defect in the Professor’s argument as to 
the phenomena of conscious sin and guilt. How can this be 
traced back to certain perceptions of the senses? Even if we 
grant that the ancient Hindus received their first dim ideas of 
God from their observation of the powers of nature, and that 
this, in fact, was the case with all the nations of the world, 
yet why should all men everywhere have conceived of this un- 
seen Power as hostile to them? Was it because they noticed 
that the powers of nature were often destructive and injurious 
tothem? But then they were oftener beneficent. The sun, 
it is true, sometimes strikes with death; but far more com- 
monly its warmth is genial and life-giving. The storm some- 
times brings ruin, but more often it is a messenger of mercy. 
Whence, then, this strangely persistent, universal sense of sin ? 
What were those universal sense-perceptions which everywhere 
and always suggested the sense of guilt? Patent as this diffi- 
culty is, and necessary as it clearly is that any theory of the 
origin of religion should account for this universal fact, yet we 
cannot find that Professor Miiller ever betrays any conscious- 
ness that there was in this anything that needed explanation. 
Indeed this whole argument of his, like those of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and others of the naturalistic school upon the origin 
of religion, is marked by an astonishing oblivion as to this 
most conspicuous fact of the universal consciousness of sin and 
guilt. The circumstance is most suggestive. 

But it is time that we examined Professor Miiller’s historical 
argument. He affirms, and in Lectures IL-vil. professes to 
prove, that his theory of the origin and growth of religion is 
evidenced as true by the history of religious thought in India. 
He claims that history makes it plain that in India, at least, 
men began their religious life with mere sense-perception, 
which gave them the idea, in his sense, of the infinite; that 
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the Hindus then looked for that infinite everywhere in nature 
in the following order, namely, “at first among semi-tangible, 
then among intangible, and at last among invisible objects ;” ' 
that so they were led on through henotheism, polytheism, at 
last to monotheism. Having proved this to his own satisfac- 
tion, he concludes that something like this must have marked 
the beginning and development of religion for the whole race 
of man. For the establishment of this argument he relies 
chiefly upon the testimony of the Vedas, with the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads appended to them, together with such aid as 
philology may furnish. 

There are few men who are competent to criticise the Sans- 
krit Professor of Oxford University in his interpretation of the 
Vedas, and of such the present writer is not one. We are 
quite willing to rely implicitly upon the strict accuracy of the 
numerous translations of the Vedic swtras which enrich his 
lectures. But the question before us is happily not one of 
Vedic interpretation; it is of what may be rightly inferred 
from the testimony of the Vedas as interpreted for us by Pro- 
fessor Miller. We admit, then, all his interpretations and 
translations without qualification, and claim that the facts 
which he brings out, instead of establishing, are fatal to his 
theory, so far at least as India is concerned. He has himself 
convinced us that if we are to have historical proof of the cor- 
rectness of his view as to the origin of religion, we shall have 
to look for it elsewhere than in the records of ancient India. 

As to his historical argument, then, we make three affirmations : 

In the first place, it does not prove his assertion as to the 
origin of religion, even among the ancient Aryans. It is even 
impossible that this should be proved from the Vedas, for the 
simple reason that they do not give us the beginning of Aryan 
religious development. Where their record begins, that 
development has already long ago begun. Granting, then, 
that we do find nature-worship prominent in the oldest Veda, 
who shall prove that there was nothing among the Aryans 
earlier than that? Who shall venture to say that this worship 
of nature may not very possibly have been a secondary 
development? Who can prove that it may not even have 
been a degraded form of religion, preceded by a purer creed? 
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These are questions which he should have met and answered ; 
but they are passed by in silence. To avoid them, it was 
necessary for him to prove that the form of religion which 
appears in the Vedas was not only the earliest of which among 
the Aryans we have any written record, but exhibits the abso- 
lute beginning of their religious history. This he nowhere 
attempts to prove, as, indeed, no one could pretend that this 
was a fact. Professor Miiller does, indeed, in one place make 
the surprising assertion that “in the ancient religion of India 

. we can watch the development of religious thought from 
its very beginning to its very end.”* But then again, and with 
much more reason, he repeatedly makes statements in various 
parts of his lectures, which directly contradict these careless 
words. Thus he rightly says: “There are indeed vast dis- 
tances beyond the hymns of the Veda, and many things even 
in the earliest hymns become intelligible only if we look at 
them not as just arising, but as having already passed through 
many a metamorphosis.”* To the same effect, again, we read : 
“No doubt between the first daybreak of human thought and 
the first hymns of praise . . . there may be, nay, there must 
be, a gap that can only be measured by hundreds, ay, by 
thousands, of years.”* Here, then, we have the most explicit 
admissions that we do not have by any means in the oldest 
Veda anything approaching to the first beginning even of 
Aryan religion. If this be true,—and no one will dispute it, 
—then of what possible force is this whole historical argument 
as bearing on the question as to the origin of religion? What 
we want to know is how man came to have a religion. This 
is the question which it is the main object of these Hibbert 
Lectures to answer. Professor Miiller tells us in answer that 
it was through the perception by the senses of the infinite ; 
and he brings forward the history of the Vedic religion as evi- 
dence that this actually was the origin of religion, at least as 
regards the Indian Aryans. And then he turns around and 
tells us, with unquestionable truth, that the Vedas do not give 
us the beginning of religion, even as regards that branch of 
the human race. This being s0, is it not plain that his elabo- 
rate argument from the Vedas on this point proves nothing as 
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to the origin of religion among the Indian Aryans, much less 
as to its absolute beginning among men ? 

In the second place, not only does Professor Miiller’s his- 
torical argument prove nothing as to the origin of religion, but 
it proves as little as regards the asserted order of development. 
According to his theory, and in order to make good his position, 
it was necessary for him to show that the oldest hymns of the 
Veda were those addressed to what he calls semi-tangible or 
tangible objects, such as the soma juice, the mountains, rivers, 
and trees; and that the next in order as we descend the course 
of time were those addressed to intangible objects, such as, for 
example, the sky, the sun, the storm; and that latest of all 
come hymns apparently addressed to one personal God. The 
fact of such an order among the Vedic hymns he has not proved. 
He does indeed show, what no one had ever disputed, that the 
Vedas are full of hymns to the mountains, the storms, the 
heavens, the sun, and the moon, with now and then one which 
has in it a monotheistic ring; but this is not enough. What 
we ask, and what he promised to give, is proof of the asserted 
order of development, and that we search for in vain in all 
these lectures. The theory, if to be proved in this way, must 
be proved by the demonstration of a certain chronological order 
among all these various hymns, in which it shall appear that 
as a class the hymns addressed to semi-tangible objects pre- 
ceded those addressed to intangible objects, and so on. But 
such a demonstration is wanting. He himself says, with good 
reason, that it seems to him “almost useless to apply a chrono- 
logical measurement to these phases of thought.” Not only 
is the required proof wanting, but we may say even more: 
Professor Miiller once and again makes statements which 
show that the theoretical order was not the strict order of his- 
tory. For while, according to his theory, the worship of semi- 
tangible objects should come first, and then that of the intangible, 
the fact, according to his own expressed judgment, was the 
reverse. His words are, “We have a right to say that, 
generally speaking, hymns celebrating the dawn and the sun 
[intangible objects, be it noted] were earlier than those addressed 
to Aditi.”* But was there perhaps a worship of semi-tangible 
objects, such as mountains, trees, etc., preceding the worship of 
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the sun and dawn? Apparently not; for again he tells us 
that the oldest deity of which we have any trace in the Vedic 
religion was Dyaus, commonly said to mean the sky, but which 
he proposes to render “the bright, the shining one.” This 
deity is constantly called Dyaus-pitd, “the Heaven-father.” ? 
Of this worship of Dyaus-pita, “the heaven,” “the sky,” or 
“the Heaven-father,” he tells us that it was so ancient that it 
was current so long ago as when the ancient Teutons and the 
Greeks and Romans were as yet all living together on the 
plateau of Iran; for the word is preserved in the old Teutonic 
Tio, the Greek Zeus, and the Latin Ju-piter.? Again, we have 
a few hymns in the Rig Veda which seem to express belief in 
God as one and personal. A notable example is found in the 
sublime hymn to Prajapati,> the Lord of creatures, described 
therein, in verse 8, as “he who alone is God above all gods.” 
To make out his theory as to the order of religious development 
it was necessary to prove that such utterances as a whole 
belonged to a late, or even final, period of Indian religious his- 
tory. On the contrary, as he himself admits, this hymn, for 
example, to Prajapati belongs to the first period of the sacred 
history of India, anterior to the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
The actual truth seems to be that the Vedic literature, so far 
from proving such an order as the Professor in his theory had 
laid down, exhibits, side by side, the grossest nature-worship 
and now and then a theism, as in the hymn above referred to, 
which reminds one of the Hebrew Psalms, There could not 
be a better comment on Professor Miiller’s argument than we 
find on page 226 of the Lectures, where, with equal truth and 
consistency, he remarks :— 


“T do not mean to make the Veda more ancient than it is. I know full well 
the interminable vista of its antecedents. . . . By the side of much that 
sounds recent there is much that sounds ancient and primitive. And here 
we ought, I think, to learn a lesson from archeology, and not try to lay 
down from the beginning a succession of sharply-divided periods of thought. 
. . . There are in the Veda thoughts as rude and crude as any paleolithic 
weapons ; but by the side of them we find thoughts with all the sharpness 
of iron, and all the brilliancy of bronze. Are we to say that the bright and 
brilliant thoughts must be more modern than the rudely-chipped flints that 
lie by their side?” (pp. 265, 266). 
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All this is very well and truly said. But what then becomes 
of the promised argument from the Vedas as to the order of 
religious development ? 

Finally, we deny that, according to history and his own 
showing, the progress of religious thought in India led up at 
last to faith in the one God who is the Father of us all. Con- 
cerning this he asserts plainly that this was the terminus to 
which the Indian development of religious thought conducted 
them. He tells us that “the search of the ancient Aryans 
after the infinite in every part of nature,” and their attempts 
at naming it, began “with trees and rivers and mountains, 
ending with their Heaven-father.” So also at the conclusion 
of his argument, recapitulating, he says: “We found how, 
by a perfectly natural and intelligible process, a belief in 
single supreme beings, or Devas—henotheism tended to be- 
come a belief in one God, presiding over the others, no longer 
supreme gods—polytheism, or a belief in one god, excluding 
the very possibility of other gods—monotheism.”* In reply 
to all this, we are compelled to say that, taking words in their 
ordinary and accepted meaning, this is a great mistake. It 
is not true that the terminal point of Indian religious specula- 
tion was monotheism, or that the concept of a Heaven-father 
was reached as the end and final result of their search for the 
infinite. 

While Professor Miiller is quite correct in indicating the 
course of religious thought in India as tending to the concep- 
tion of one only Supreme Being, as opposed to the doctrine 
of many gods, he strangely misconceives facts, or misunder- 
stands the meaning of words, when he assumes what he calls 
the “monotheism” at which the Hindus arrived is essen- 
tially identical with what Christians, or even deists, understand 
by monotheism. This “monotheism” at which the Hindus 
arrived, as he calls it, was and is, not monotheism, but pan- 
theism. To call the Hindu doctrine as to the essential unity 
of the Divine Being “monotheism,” however it might be jus- 
tified by the mere etymology of the word, is, in fact, to set 
established usage at defiance. There have been, indeed, indi- 
viduals all along the course of Indian history who have recog- 
nised with more or less distinctness the existence of one God 
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who is personal, the Maker and the Moral Ruler of us all. But 
it is one of the most notorious facts in the religious history of 
mankind, that the Hindus, as a people, have never come up 
through polytheism to theism. In so far as any may be said 
to have progressed beyond polytheism, they are not theists, but 
pantheists. If we seek in the religious writings of the Hindus 
for expressions embodying the purest theism, we shall find 
them, according to Professor Miiller’s own testimony, not in 
the latest, but, on the contrary, in their oldest literature. So 
far then from having been led up from nature-worship, as the 
Professor affirms, to the conception of a Father in heaven, they 
have sunken from that earliest conception of the Dyaus-pita to 
the most thorough and consistent pantheism that the world has 
ever seen. Professor Miiller himself tells in so many words 
that “even in the Veda,” the conception of the Heaven-father 
had become “a fading star.” And while the Hindus of to- 
day do constantly assert that God is one and only, they mean 
by this, as they constantly affirm, that he is one and only, 
simply because he is a// that is. But this is not monotheism, 
but pantheism. So notorious are the facts, that we are greatly 
puzzled by the statements which we find in these lectures on 
these matters. One can hardly suppose it possible ; but if the 
lectures had been delivered by any less eminent scholar, we 
should have been compelled to conclude that the author was 
not enough of a theologian to know the real difference between 
theism and pantheism.? 

And this leads us to remark, as to the general drift: of these 
lectures, that if one is to take words in their usually accepted 
sense, the tendency, to say the least, of the whole argument, 
is to represent pantheism as “the highest form” in which 
the human mind has expressed its conception of the nature 
of the Supreme Being. It is true that once or twice Professor 
Miiller uses language which, if we could take it by itself, 
might well be held to support the theistic view of the divine 

1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 266. 

2 In one passage Professor Miiller himself seems to intimate what we be- 
lieve to be the actual truth. He says (p. 286), speaking of the Vedic notions 
of God, ‘With such ideas as these springing up, ... we should have 
thought that the natural development of their old religion could only have 
been toward monotheism, toward the worship of one personal God. . 


But it was not so.” Or does he here only mean to speak of the immediate 
development, as we have it exhibited in the Brahmanas? 
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nature. Thus, in one place he speaks of the idea of “one 
personal God” as “the highest form ... which man feels 
inclined to give to the infinite.”* So also, now and then, he 
speaks beautifully and truly of God as our Father in heaven 
in words which must find an echo in every Christian heart. 
But, unfortunately, thoughts and expressions of such a char- 
acter do not stand alone. They are repeatedly qualified in 
such a way that we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
these phrases have to him a meaning wholly different from 
what they have to Christians generally. Thus, if he speaks 
of God as our Father in heaven, he yet elsewhere denies that 
this is the highest idea we can form of God, or that in fact it 
is a true conception of God at all. For he tells us that the 
search of the ancient Aryans after “the nwmina” “led them 
as far as it has led most among ourselves, viz. to the recog- 
nition of a Father which is in heaven,” and then adds: “ It 
led them farther still.”* And what he means by this last 
expression he explains on the next page, where we read: 
“The ancients learnt, and we all of us have to learn it, that 
we must take out of that word ‘father’ one predicate after 
another—all in fact, that is conceivable in it,—if we wish to 
apply it still to God.” These words, it is true, taken by them- 
selves, might be understood as the expression of such a view of 
the divine nature as that held by Christian men like Sir William 
Hamilton and Dean Mansel,—the view since logically devel- 
oped by Mr. Herbert Spencer into a complete agnosticism. But 
that these expressions in the present instance really indicate a 
pantheistic tendency of thought seems to us quite clear from 
other expressions concerning God which Professor Miiller else- 
where employs. When, for example, he tells us that God is 
“the true Self of the world” and “the true Self of our selfs,” 
we can easily imagine ourselves transported to the banks of the 
Ganges, where in other days we have laboured, and to be again 
hearing the Brahman plausibly expounding the mysteries of 
his theology. “The voice is Jacob’s voice, though the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” The speech is verily that of the 
Brahman, though the guise is the guise of a Christian. Surely 
if such phrases as these—identical with what one may hear any 
day from the pantheists of modern India—have any meaning, 
1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 286. 3 Jbid. p. 21 
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they absolutely nullify the distinction between the human - 
soul and the Supreme Spirit, and identify man as to his inner- 
most nature with God. 

In perfect accord with this same pantheistic view of the 
world is the conception which Professor Miiller seems to have 
of the mutual relations of the various religions of mankind, 
and of them all to Christianity. It is a conception in as 
perfect logical harmony with pantheism as: it is in absolute 
contrast with the whole teaching of the Christian Scriptures 
on this subject. Thus, for instance, he tells us with approval 
how the Hindus when they learned that all the devas “were 
merely names of the one, the highest Self” did not therefore 
“curse their names or break the altars of the gods they had 
formerly adored ;”* as if idolatry were not sin, and all altars 
had an equal moral right to stand. And so again, a little 
further on, he formally argues that as God is like a father, 
therefore all forms of worship, so they are sincere, must be 
alike acceptable to him, whether they happen to be Christian 
or not. “Does a father mind by what strange .. . name his 
child may call him, when he is for the first time trying to call 
him by any name?... And if one child calls us by one 
name, and another by another, do we blame him? Do we 
insist on uniformity?”* In this most plausible use of a 
false analogy in pleading for a charitable judgment upon the 
Hindu religion, with its pantheism and idolatry, we are 
again reminded how often when talking with the Brahmans 
we have heard from them the self-same argument, urged by 
like false analogies, in behalf of their ancestral faith; the 
same specious pleading for the essential truth of all religions, 
even of those which might seem to be most opposed. Sabhi 
mat sach hain, “all religions are true ;” Wahi ek hai; namhi 
men bhed hai, “He is One; the difference is only in the 
name.” We listen and wonder, and are perplexed: Can this 
be a Brahman who is speaking in Westminster Abbey ?. 

In quite another way these pleadings of Professor Miiller, 
in tones so full of universal love and charity in behalf of the 
religion of India, remind us also of other words learned long 
ago in childhood, words which declare a very different 
judgment of idolatry and pantheism. They too are ancient, 
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and go back at least to Vedic days. For it is written in the 
law of Moses that “ God spake all these words, saying, .. . 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them; for I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my commandments.” * 

What in fact the personal beliefs of Professor Miiller may 
be, whether or not he believes the law of Moses and the 
words of our blessed Lord to be final and infallible truth, we 
know not. We well know, and rejoice in the knowledge, 
that the heart is often far nearér right than the head ; that 
many a man has been at heart true in supreme love and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ when yet his philosophy, although he 
could not see it, directly contradicted Christ’s teachings. We 
do not therefore take it upon ourselves to judge the author 
of these lectures, That were wholly wrong. But we cannot 
help forming and expressing a judgment on these lectures, as 
indeed every intelligent man who reads them may be expected 
todo. And passing that judgment, we are compelled to say 
that, if we have not wholly misunderstood the views which 
they expound, they stand in irreconcilable contradiction to the 
teaching of our Lord and his apostles, both in their teaching 
as to the origin and growth of religion, and as to the nature 
of the Supreme Being. If we have misunderstood them, and 
this is really a mistaken judgment, yet still we have to com- 
plain of the use of a phraseology which is, in that case, so 
utterly misleading. Whatever Professor Miiller may have 
intended, there can, as it seems to us, be no doubt that the 
whole tenor of these lectures is in favour of the pantheistic 
view of God and of the world. This is most significantly 
witnessed by the popularity of the work among the natives of 
India referred to at the beginning of this article. That 
Hindus, wedded to their pantheism and idolatry, utterly 
averse to Christianity, should labour and contribute so heartily 


1 Exod, xx. 1-6. 
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to have them made accessible to their own people in their 
vernaculars, is a fact which speaks very little for them as an 
exposition of doctrine consistent with the Christian religion. 
We more than suspect that although the language was foreign, 
yet Professor Miiller’s expressions, and many even of his 
arguments, have sounded most natural and familiar to his 
Hindu interpreters ; and that, whatever the actual intention 
of these lectures may have been, they have seemed to these 
intellectual and discerning Hindus to be a learned and most 
gratifying apology for their ancestral faith. . 
8. H. KELLOGG. 





Art. VI.—Theories of Inspiration.’ 


si inspiration referred to is, of course, that of the sacred 

writers, and, through them, of the Scriptures which they 
wrote. These theories are distinguished from one another by 
their ruling principle or characteristic, though they may be 
alike in many details. The subject is one of perennial interest 
to students of the Bible, and of somewhat special importance 
at the present time. For the recent admission of Dr. G. E. 
Ellis, that the earlier Unitarians were not, on the whole, suc- 
cessful in their debate with Trinitarians, was made with a view 
to emphasising the necessity of a modified doctrine of Biblical 
inspiration, and this Unitarian scholar evidently perceives that 
orthodoxy cannot break its fetters and come into the broad 
and sunny fields of liberal thought without adopting a more 
elastic theory of inspiration. 

The subject of this paper is, without doubt, both timely and 
interesting, but it is also difficult, so difficult, indeed, that the 
writer will be surprised as much as gratified if he succeeds in 
the double task of fairly reviewing and criticising several 
theories which seem to him erroneous, and in making tho- 
roughly intelligible a theory which seems to him essentially 
correct. 

But are not theories of inspiration nwmberless, like the 


1 From the Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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sands upon the sea-shore, so that the task proposed is utterly 
disproportioned to any man’s knowledge and to the limits of 
an article in this Review? The answer to this question may 
be yes or no, according to the view which is taken of the task 
proposed. 

If all the finer distinctions between theories of inspiration 
are taken account of, these theories will be found too numer- 
ous for examination in a single paper ; but if only their ruling 
principles and stronger affinities are noticed, they may be 
brought together in a few classes and considered in a brief 
discussion. Adopting the latter method, we propose to speak, 
first, of two extreme theories, that of inspiration defined as 
spiritual genius and insight, on the one side, and that of in- 
spiration defined as strictly verbal dictation, on the other. 
And, secondly, of four intermediate theories proceeding from 
the left towards the right, namely :—(a.) That of occasional 
divine illumination, rendering some parts of Scripture trust- 
worthy. (d.) That of divine illumination according to progress 
in spiritual life. (¢.) That of divine illumination for all directly 
religious teaching. (d.) That of divine illumination for all that 
was intended to be teaching. 

As the writer proposes not only to state theories, but also 
to express an opinion concerning them as correct or incorrect, 
it is proper to mention the principal tests which will be con- 
sciously applied in forming that opinion. These tests or 
criteria may be embraced in four questions and their answers, 
viz. :—1. Does a given theory represent the Scriptures as a 
trustworthy revelation of God and his will? If not, itisa 
denial of inspiration rather than a theory of it. 2. Does it 
recognise a truly human as well as a truly divine agency in 
the production of the Scriptures? If not, it overlooks a general 
law of God’s action, as well as many features of the sacred 
record. 3. Does it interpret fairly the definite promises of 
Christ to the eleven, and the high claims made by prophets 
and apostles to respect as special messengers from God? If 
not, it fails to honour duly the highest testimony we have con- 
cerning inspiration. 4. Does it account for the extraordinary 
qualities of the Bible as a whole and in all its parts? If not, 
it is obviously insufficient and erroneous. A theory in respect 
to which all these questions can be answered in the affirmative 
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may be accepted with no small confidence as true, while a 
theory in respect to which any of them must be answered in 
the negative may be safely rejected as false. 

Let us, then, first look at the two extreme theories named 
above, beginning with the one at the left. “Wegscheider ”— 
to use the words of another—“held that the power by which 
the Scripture writers were enabled to fulfil their task differed 
in no essential respect from that possessed in common by all 
men as a gift from the Almighty, and manifested in the ordi- 
nary exercise of the moral and rational nature. . . . The sacred 
writers, in the spirit of piety, referred to God their good 
thoughts and ideas, and recorded them under divine guidance 
and assistance.” By “divine guidance and assistance” Weg- 
scheider means very nearly the same as we mean by that 
expression when used of ordinary Christians doing ordinary 
work with ordinary divine assistance. Scarcely higher than 
this is the view of Macnaught :— 


“ Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon and Canticles and the Apocalypse 
and the Sermon on the Mount and the eighth chapter to the Romans are, 
in our estimation, all inspired ; but which of them is the most valuable in- 
spired document, or whether the Bible, as a whole, is not incomparably 
more precious than any other book, these are questions which must be de- 
cided by examining the observable character and tendency of each book, 
and the beneficial effect which history may show that each has produced.” 


Again : “ The difference between the idea of genius and that of 
divine inspiration is not in the result produced, but in the 
originator recognised.”—(Page 158.) Thus Wegscheider and 
Macnaught agree in principle. 

This theory signally fails to win our confidence when it is 
tested by the questions mentioned above. For it does not 
represent the Scriptures as being, in any proper sense, a trust- 
worthy revelation of God and his will) They are supposed to 
contain truth, but it is truth imbedded in error and clothed 
with no special authority. Again, this theory does not inter- 
pret fairly the promises of Christ to the eleven, or the claims 
made by prophets and apostles to respect as messengers of 
God and teachers of his will; it rather empties all meaning 
out of them. Nor, finally, does it account for the extraordi- 
nary qualities of the sacred record. It ignores instead of 
accounting for these qualities. And, therefore, in turning from 
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Macnaught On Inspiration to such a book as The Super- 
natural Origin of the Bible, by Rogers, one feels as if he were 
emerging from a region of twilight and doubt into a region 
of noonday and certainty. 

At the opposite extreme is the theory of exact verbal dicta- 
tion. “God alone,” says Quenstedt, “should be called the 
author of Scripture.” “All which was to be written was sug- 
gested by the Holy Ghost to the sacred writers in the act of 
writing, and was dictated to their understanding as to a pen, 
so that it must be set down in writing with these and no other 
conditions, in this and no other way.” Gerhardt remarks that 
“one may rightly call the apostles and prophets amanuenses of 
God, hands of Christ, and notaries or secretaries of the Holy 
Ghost, since they spoke or wrote nothing according to their 
own human will.” Hollaz teaches that “the words were in- 
spired within the prophets, not to be understood, but to be 
written.” And Dr. John Owen uses the following language :— 
“The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were imme- 
diately and entirely given out by God himself, his mind being 
in them represented to us without the least interveniency of 
such mediums and ways as were capable of giving change or 
alteration of the least letter or syllable.” 

This theory can, perhaps, be so explained as to justify an 
affirmative answer to three out of the four test questions pro- 
posed, though the language of some writers who adopt it appears 
to be scarcely consistent with an affirmative answer to more 
than two out of the four. For, to speak of but a single point, 
it does not recognise a truly human as well as a truly divine 
agency in the production of the Scriptures. The human agency 
is rather swallowed up and lost in the divine. The human 
spirit is, indeed, made the channel of communication, but it 
has no influence on the character or form of the divine mes- 
sage. The message is not understood, but merely written. 

And there certainly are portions of Scripture which may 
have been imparted to the souls of prophets or apostles in the 
way now described. When men of God were in an ecstasy, 
voices may have been heard or visions seen which were im- 
perfectly understood, but nevertheless faithfully reported and 
put on record. Neither Isaiah in the old economy, nor John 
of Patmos in the new, can be supposed to have comprehended 
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all that was embraced in their messages. Indeed, it is reason- 
able to say that the precise meaning of almost any prediction 
of future events was but dimly seen by the prophet who 
delivered it. But all the passages of this kind constitute only 
a small part of the sacred record. If the story of the creation, 
if all that appears to have been addressed to the inward eye or 
ear of prophets in ecstasy, if everything in Scripture that seems 
to have been imparted without the ordinary action of the mind 
in comprehending truth were collected in one book, it would 
not be a fifth part of the Bible. 

Of the New Testament no portion save the Apocalypse 
would belong to this book. The Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistles, are all of them productions which bear the marks 
of human agency as clearly as they do of divine. We can- 
not, indeed, separate the effect of the one agency from that 
of the other, and say this thought or feeling is from God, 
and that thought or feeling is from man. But by a close study 
of the record we are rather led to believe that the divine per- 
meates, purifies, and elevates the human, without destroying 
it, while the human so blends with and moulds the divine as 
to bring it within the range of our possible comprehension and 
experience. In like manner, the historical portions of the Old 
Testament, together with Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and most 
of the Psalms, bear on them distinct signs of human observa- 
tion, reflection, or experience, colouring, though not adulterat- 
ing, the wholesome stream of divine influence. The total im- 
pression made by a perusal of these books is unfavourable to 
the extreme theory of verbal dictation of which we are now 
speaking. 

Having referred to certain Biblical facts with which the 
theory of strict verbal dictation is believed to be inconsistent, 
we are ready to concede that verbal inspiration has been some- 
times presented in a less objectionable form, in a form which 
is scarcely distinguishable from that of plenary inspiration. 
And we are also prepared to admit that no inspiration can 
justify confidence in a teacher of new religious truth, which 
does not influence and, in a high degree, control his language 
—for thought and speech are practically inseparable. The 
latter is moulded by the former, and any power which is suffi- 
cient to determine what thought shall be, cannot fail of 
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giving tone to speech also. Yet while there is a grand element 
of truth in the doctrine of verbal inspiration, carefully defined, 
the expression itself is very liable to be misunderstood, and on 
that account, if for no other, is wisely relinquished by most 
writers on this difficult subject. 

Secondly, of the four theories which we have called inter- 
mediate, the first is that of occasional divine illumination, 
rendering some parts of Scripture trustworthy. The defenders 
of this theory, with others who are “abreast of the times,” 
assert that the Bible contains the truth in respect to God, but 
decline to say that the Bible is true. They sometimes speak 
of it as divine, but they mean this in a large, indefinite sense, 
that has respect to the volume as a whole, but not to the 
correctness of its teaching in any part. There is truth here 
and there in those ancient records—even as there is truth in 
the dialogues of Plato—but it is truth shaded by error. There 
are particles of gold swept down to us from the mountains of 
Israel by this turbid river of God, but they are mixed with 
sand. Some of those who adopt this theory agree with 
Coleridge in saying that whatever‘in Scripture finds them— 
that is, whatever stimulates and clarifies their spiritual nature, 
whatever commends itself to them—is from God; but what- 
ever fails to do this is from man. Thus they test the light by 
their own power of vision, and assume that there is no note in 
the scale of truth which is too high or pure for their spiritual 
ear to appreciate. Others who adopt this theory admit that 
the sacred writers may have been divinely taught what are the 
first principles of true religion, while they were left to the 
guidance of their own understanding in unfolding, applying, 
and defending those principles. Hence, many of their expo- 
sitions of religious doctrine involve error, though it may be 
possible to detect in those expositions the marred features of 
germinal and perfect truth. 

The theory which has been thus described is not, indeed, 
strictly speaking, a theory of inspiration, but rather a state- 
ment of the supposed fruit of inspiration. And it will be easy 
to show that it places the original Scriptures on a level as to 
truth, and therefore as to authority, below that of the works of 
nature. For it concedes that, if we had in our possession the 
autographs of the sacred writers, and could interpret them 
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perfectly, they would not be found free from error, while the 
defenders of this theory would, doubtless, affirm that the testi- 
mony of nature is always true as far as it goes. Whatever the 
stars above or the earth beneath, whatever the forces of matter 
or the movements of instinct, teach concerning their Lord is 
worthy of absolute confidence. The only problem is that of 
correct interpretation. 

To this theory we object for several reasons: 1. It assigns 
to the Bible an authority much inferior to that of nature; we 
mean practically inferior, since every man is obliged to deter- 
mine for himself, part by part, verse by verse, sentence by 
sentence, and word by word, how much of the Bible ought to 
be accepted by him as the voice of God. 2. It assigns to un- 
inspired men the task of separating truth from error in the 
writings of inspired men, thus saying, in effect, that uninspired 
men are better judges of divine truth than inspired men; or 
else saying that the process of sifting truth from error is so 
useful as to justify the Lord in providing for sinners a mixture 
of truth and error, when truth might have been as easily given. 
3. It does not agree with the promise of Christ to his disciples, 
that the Holy Spirit should come and guide them into all the 
truth (John xvi. 13), or with the declaration of Paul that the 
spiritual— namely, the inspired—man judgeth all things 
(1 Cor. ii, 15). 4. It does not accord with the tone of cer- 
tainty and authority everywhere used by prophets, apostles, 
evangelists, and sacred writers generally. 

In view of these objections, the theory of occasional illumi- 
nation by which holy men are said to have been moved by the 
Holy Spirit to scatter seeds of truth amid germs of error, or 
wheat amid tares, throughout the Bible, must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory, or, more exactly, incorrect. 

We will, therefore, proceed to a criticism of the next theory, 
namely, that of Divine illumination according to progress in 
spiritual life. 

The advocates of this theory assert that the inspiration of 
prophets and apostles was just the same in kind as that which 
is imparted to all Christians, and only different in degree as the 
piety of the former may have, perchance, excelled the piety of 
the latter. God, it is said, makes no account of times or 
seasons, of mental powers or public needs, but illuminates 
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the minds of his people in proportion to their growth in grace. 
This view is supposed to agree with the character of God and 
the principles of natural right, for it makes him to put the 
highest honour on personal holiness, and to give light on the 
same terms to all his children. 

But against this theory it may be remarked—(1.) That it is 
not favoured by the language of Scripture. For among those 
who are represented by that language as inspired, at least for 
the utterance of special messages, were Balaam, who loved the 
wages of iniquity, and only spoke the truth because he dared 
not prevaricate ; and Solomon, who was far more eminent for 
his wisdom in earthly affairs than for love to God or devotion 
to his service; and Jonah, who sought to flee from the 
presence of Jehovah, and only turned back when he found that 
the hand of God was over the sea and his will supreme. 
Moreover, the apostle to the Gentiles teaches that supernatural 
gifts, spiritual charismata, were not imparted to men as 
rewards of merit, as sources of happiness, or even as means of 
spiritual progress, but rather “to profit withal,” 2¢. as ex- 
plained by himself, for the building up of the body of Christ. 
This one end was contemplated by the Holy Spirit when he 
bestowed extraordinary gifts according to his own will. Nay, 
it is possible that inspiration was, in some sense, a dangerous 
gift to its possessor, and that peculiar trials were necessary to 
prevent the growth of spiritual pride in the hearts of prophets 
and apostles. Paul was in danger of being exalted above 
measure by the revelations afforded him, and therefore his 
thorn in the flesh could not be removed. Knowledge puffeth 
up, love buildeth up. Hence the one great reason why any 
person was selected by Jehovah to be his messenger to men 
appears to have been the fact that he was specially qualified to 
bear the message. Something in his nature, character, ex- 
perience, or relation to others, in his gifts of reason, imagina- 
tion, or speech, rendered him the fittest person for the Most 
High to employ in revealing his will on a particular subject 
to mankind. 

It may be remarked against this theory—(2.) That it has 
an inherent tendency to backslide into a theory of no inspira- 
tion at all, or no inspiration as distinguished from good sense, 
guided by love to God and man. It enlarges the range and 
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lowers the character of revelation by the Spirit of God, until 
it robs it of all authority for any man save the one who 
receives it. For what true Christian can know that the 
spiritual life of other men is purer and higher than his own, 
and so their light from the Spirit clearer than his? Besides, 
if divine revelation comes to all the good, it comes in so 
natural a way that they cannot distinguish it from the action 
of reason and conscience, and are, on this account, in constant 
danger of distrusting its reality. It may be remarxed—(3.) 
That the history of the Christian religion is against this theory. 
For, if all good men are inspired in proportion to their pro- 
gress in sanctification, it is surprising that no important and 
unquestionable additions to the sum of Christian truth have 
been made since the apostolic age. It is surprising that the 
most devout men still find in the Psalms of David, in the 
prophecies of Isaiah, in the letters of Paul, and in the writings 
of John, the purest and highest views of religious truth yet 
given to mankind. Of course, it may be answered that Paul 
and John have never been surpassed in spiritual excellence, 
that they reached, in fact, the highest degree and form of re- 
ligious life possible to men in their earthly state ; and if this 
answer be made, it is plain that those who make it must be 
content with the views of Christian truth set forth by these 
apostles as the best that will ever be given to men. Their 
views, to be sure, may be far enough from correct, but they 
are the nearest approximation to real truth which, according to 
the rule which God is supposed to have adopted in revealing 
his will, the moral condition of man permits. Thus defended, 
the theory before us lands its advocates in comparative agnos- 
ticism. The moral imperfection of the medium of revelation 
perverts or obscures, or at least limits the truth revealed. Yet 
there is no hope of a better medium, and we must therefore 
get on as well as we can with the approximations to truth 
found in the Scriptures, always giving the first place to those 
Scriptures which were written by the men whom we esteem 
the best. 

If the objection which was just now drawn from history 
were removed by this answer, there is another objection from 
the same source which deserves serious attention ; namely, 
that many of the sweetest, purest, bravest, humblest souls in 
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our Christian ranks have not been distinguished for their 
knowledge of truth. No candid observer would venture to 
affirm that their comprehension of Christian principles has 
been as remarkable when compared with that of ordinary 
believers, as their faith and love have been. What becomes, 
then, of the divine rule that truth is revealed to all Christians 
by the Holy Spirit in proportion to their progress in holy 
living? It is found to be imaginary. God has never made 
piety the sole qualification for the ministry or the prophetic 
office, and we must look for some better theory of inspiration 
than this, or be satisfied to have no theory at all. 

The next theory in the list read, given near the beginning of 
this paper, may be stated as follows: That the sacred writers 
were inspired and absolutely trustworthy in all religious teach- 
ing, and in that alone. As to secular affairs, of whatever kind, 
they were not inspired. Unimportant details of life were left 
to their natural powers, and we are not to be surprised if 
mistakes are discovered in what they wrote. If they had 
any physical science it was that of their own day, but they 
did not profess to teach science. 

This theory has been vigorously asserted and elaborately 
defended by Mr. Row, one of the most thoughtful writers of 
England. Mr. Row maintains :— 

“a, That we have no grounds of antecedent certainty to guide us as to 
the nature or degree of inspiration with which a revelation would be com- 
municated. 6. That the inspiration afforded would not be a greater degree 
of inspiration than that which was necessary for effectuating the purposes of 
God in communicating a revelation. c. That such truths as God has 
already communicated by natural means, and which he has already given 
man the power to discover for himself, would not form the subject-matter 
of a supernatural revelation. d. That, according to analogies of God’s con- 
duct in creation and providence, inspiration would be confined to the proper 
subject-matter of the revelation itself, and would not be extended to 
collateral matter connected with the revelation. e. That not only is there 
no antecedent presumption against the existence of a human element in 
a revelation, but the analogies of God’s operations in creation and provi- 
dence would lead us to infer the presence of such an element in every 
revelation of which the Creator and Preserver of the universe is the 
author.” 


Again, he asserts that “ the highest form of inspiration in 
an apostle was a knowledge of divine truth, constant and per- 
manent, forming a portion of his self-conscious understanding, 
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but attended with a distinct consciousness that it had been 
communicated to him by a power external to himself... . 
The office of an apostle consisted of two branches. It was 
one of its functions to bear witness to the events of our Lord’s 
ministry and the reality of his resurrection. It was another 
function of the apostolic office to expound the meaning of 
the revelation communicated in his person.” In discussing 
spiritual gifts he comes to this result, that “each gift must 
have been limited in the enlightenment which it conveyed to 
the special subject-matter immediately connected with the 
gift itself... . The gift of wisdom, confined as it was to the 
special subjects of a divine revelation, would not enlighten 
the possessor on the principles of natural philosophy. The 
gift of discerning spirits would afford no insight into the 
truths of geology,” etc. In speaking of Christ’s promise to the 
eleven, he remarks: “It is a promise of assistance exactly 
proportioned to the necessity. Our Lord tells the apostles 
that the Spirit would refresh their memories ; there was there- 
fore combined a divine and a human element. The apostles 
remembered, the Spirit supplemented the deficiencies of their 
memories. The small variations, omissions, and transposi- 
tions, therefore, may be traced to the human element subsist- 
ing in the apostles’ memories.” 

In accordance with this theory Mr. Row admits that there 
are minor errors in the Bible, but denies that they are ever of 
such a character as to diminish the authority or touch the 
infallibility of the writers as to the great subject-matter of 
revelation, the truths of religion. 

To illustrate his conception of minor, non-religious state- 
ments which may be correct or incorrect without modifying 
the value of the Bible as a source of religious truth, we will 
quote his remarks on a chronological difficulty. “In his dis- 
course at Antioch St. Luke reports St. Paul to have said: 
‘He gave them judges by the space of four hundred and 
Jifty years, until Samuel the prophet’ 1t has been supposed 
necessary, for the purpose of maintaining the apostle’s in- 
spiration, that a theory should be invented whereby this 
statement should be reconciled with the supposed chronology 
of the Book of Judges.” But Mr. Row inquires: “ Where is 
the promise of our Lord to be found which asserts that he 
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would make the apostles adepts in the knowledge of chrono- 
logy? By which of the supernatural gifts was such know- 
ledge imparted? Questions of chronology have nothing to do 
with the salvation of men, or with the great truths of the 
Christian revelation. Not one single truth connected with 
the wellbeing of man, for time or for eternity, can be affected 
by determining the question whether the judges bore rule four 
hundred and fifty or four thousand five hundred years... . It 
is a low view to take of the purposes of revelation, to think 
that Christ came, or the supernatural gifts of the Spirit were 
imparted, to teach us truths of this description.” The same 
opinion is expressed by Mr. Row as to the supposed in- 
accuracies of the evangelists in relating certain minor events 
in the life of Christ, and as to many accounts of secular 
affairs, that are likewise supposed to be inaccurate. 

This is the theory. And much can be said in its favour. 
In the first place, the great purpose of a supernatural revela- 
tion is, confessedly, to make known religious truth. It is 
given to teach men, not physical science, but the way of life ; 
not the wonders of this world, but the far greater wonders of 
the world to come ; or, as has been wittily said, “not how the 
heavens go, but how to go to heaven.” Its chief aim is to 
persuade sinners to be reconciled to God. Everything else 
is incidental or tributary to this. The principal value of the 
Bible would therefore remain if it could be proved that its 
writers were infallible in their religious teaching, while in 
everything else they were liable to err. 

In the second place, the passages which refer to the in- 
spiration of sacred writers or books may generally be under- 
stood to mean inspiration for the teaching of religious truth. 
This is the case with Christ’s noteworthy promise to the 
eleven, recorded in the fourth Gospel, and with Paul’s declara- 
tion that “ every scripture given by inspiration of God is profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness; that the man of God may be com- 
plete, furnished completely unto every good work.” So, too, 
the account which Paul furnishes of spiritual gifts recognises 
them as closely related to religious work. 

And, in the third place, many of the alleged errors of the 
Bible are found in statements which are not obviously and 
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strictly religious ; and it is felt to be easier to maintain the 
divine authority of Scripture, if these passages may be treated 
as containing error without diminishing our confidence in the 
full truthfulness of all the rest. The theory is therefore help- 
ful to the believer in repelling objections to the Bible asa 
source of religious truth. 

Still it must be conceded that, in a critical age like the 
present, one can raise objections to this theory, the best we 
have thus far considered. First, as scarcely consistent with 
itself. For while it affirms, in one breath, that “we have no 
grounds of antecedent certainty to guide us as to the nature or 
degree of inspiration with which a revelation would be com- 
municated,” it declares, in the next, that “the inspiration 
afforded would not be greater than was necessary to effect the 
purposes of God in making it,” etc. But if we may be an- 
tecedently sure that it would not be greater than was necessary, 
may we not be antecedently sure that it would be as great as 
was necessary? Secondly, as difficult of application. For 
who is wise enough to tell us what portions of history or 
biography in the Old Testament or in the New were not 
written with a manifestly religious aim? What portions do 
not illustrate the relation of Godto man? The story of the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, the dispersion, the patriarchs, 
the bondage in Egypt, the Exodus, the giving of the law, the 
wandering in the desert, the conquest of Canaan, all this, and 
all that follows in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
is clearly religious in its bearing and spirit. It is sacred 
history, meant to show the attitude of God to his chosen 
people, as well as their treatment of him. Why should it be 
supposed any less religious than the language of the prophets 
when they foretold the fall of cities or of nations? Both 
were written for the honour of Jehovah, showing men their 
dependence on him, and his readiness to forgive the penitent. 

And if we look into the New Testament the same is true. 
The narrative books are the Gospels and the Acts; but no 
writings of the New Testament are more profoundly religious 
than these. Can we then suppose that the Saviour was less 
concerned about their exact truthfulness than about the 
truthfulness of the apostolic letters ? 

Thirdly, as tempting one to assign difficult passages to the 
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secular class when they belong to the religious. For, if a 
certain text seems to disagree in any respect with another, 
this theory suggests an easy escape from difficulty. Call one 
of them secular, and the alleged disagreement is a matter of 
no consequence. Only religious teaching is inspired, and all 
the error is to be relegated to the secular parts of the book. 
This objection is of a practical nature, but ought to be kept in 
mind by all who adopt the theory. 

The last theory which we propose to state is this: That 
whatever the Bible was intended to teach may be safely accepted 
by us as inspired truth, having divine authority. For the 
teachers being inspired, whatever they were inspired to teach 
‘must be clothed with divine authority. Observe, then, (1.) 
that we do not say, “ Whatever the Bible has been supposed to 
teach” its writers were divinely inspired to teach. For the 
Bible has been supposed to teach a great many things which 
it does not teach. No book has been more frequently mis- 
interpreted than this. Out of it have been drawn the 
strangest doctrines by means of the most unreasonable and 
capricious exposition. Observe (2.) that we do not say, 
“Whatever the sacred writers intended to teach,” for we are 
fully persuaded that they “builded better than they knew.” 
If, eg. the evangelists were enabled by the Spirit of God to 
recall and to record the sayings of Christ, it is by no means 
necessary to believe that they fully understood those sayings, 
and meant to teach by them all that they were intended to 
teach. And the same may be affirmed of nearly or quite all 
the predictions found in the Scriptures. Observe (3.) that 
my language is, “ Whatever the Bible was intended to teach ;” 
that is, by the Holy Spirit, who inspired the writers of it. If 
we can ascertain what it was intended by him to teach, 
whether in relation to God or man, to angel or demon, to law 
or grace, that is worthy of confidence as true and important. 
Observe (4.) that “what the Bible was intended to teach” 
refers to the Scriptures as they were first written. If errors 
have crept into the text by the carelessness of transcribers or 
by the ignorance of translators, these errors do not show that 
the teaching of the inspired writers was incorrect. And, it 
may be added, that the means and processes by which such 
errors may be detected are now well understood and applied, 
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so that their disturbing influence is reduced to a minimum. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that never, since the apo- 
stolic age, was the original text of Scripture more accessible 
than it is to-day to the careful student. Observe (5.) that this 
theory speaks of “what the Bible was intended {o teach,” in 
distinction from what it was intended to be a record of. For 
example, the sayings of wicked men may be recorded, not for 
the purpose of indorsing them as true, and preserving them 
for the instruction of mankind, but for the purpose of showing 
the character, temper, opinion, or conduct of the men, or of 
justifying the providence of God towards them. Thus the 
record of these sayings may be true, and also instructive with 
respect to the character and conduct of the men who uttered 
them, but not with respect to God or his will or the conduct 
of other men. The language of Job’s friends, eg. may be 
a true representation of their views and spirit, but a false 
representation of God’s providence and Job’s past life—a valu- 
able lesson as to Oriental belief concerning the Lord’s treat- 
ment of men in this life, but a worthless, because misleading, 
statement of his actual method of dealing with men here 
below. 

Again, while it may be less important to have the record 
of earthly events or of human opinions, prejudices, and sins, 
divinely authenticated and correct, than it is to have the 
account of God and his grace perfect, it cannot be shown 
that attention to the former would have been unworthy of 
“the Spirit of truth.” For religion is never fully appreciated 
by one who is ignorant of either God or man, of either the 
Saviour or the sinner to be saved. Hence, in a secondary, if 
not in a primary sense, those parts of the Bible which are con- 
cerned with human life and conduct must have been intended 
to aid in teaching religious truth. And just as far as they were 
intended by the Spirit to teach anything, this theory considers 
their lesson divine and sure. 

The only reason, I imagine, for thinking that incorrect state- 
ments respecting the character or conduct of men would be 
harmless, is that we are presumed to have sufficient knowledge 
to correct them, while we have not sufficient knowledge to 
correct errors that might be made respecting God’s character 
or will. If we admit that there is a difference of this kind 
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between the two cases, we are nevertheless unable to see that 
it is great enough to render divine inspiration unnecessary to 
the sacred writers when speaking of men. It seems to us 
unspeakably important that the Bible should be true in its 
delineations of human character and life; unspeakably im- 
portant that the working of sin in human hearts should be 
described in the clearest manner and by the highest authority, 
so that the holiness of God may be seen in contrast with the 
sin of man. Will the reader tell us how a piece of. history or 
of biography can illustrate the providence of God, if it does 
not report correctly the principal events with which that pro- 
vidence was connected? or why such a writing occupies a 
place in the Scriptures if it be not to illustrate the providence 
of God? 

In view of every consideration, we are best satisfied with 
this simple theory: That whatever the Bible was intended to 
teach was certified as true by the Spirit of inspiration. We prefer 
this to the preceding theory, first, because it is difficult for us 
to distinguish between religious and non-religious teaching in 
the Bible ; and, secondly, because whatever the sacred writers 
teach they seem to teach with the same accent of authority. 
But we accept it, not without being almost painfully aware of 
the fact that, even when it is clearly understood, its only perfect 
defence must rest on the triple foundation of strong faith in a 
personal God, of large confidence in the good sense and moral 
honesty of the sacred writers, and of modest but far-seeing 
and discriminating interpretation of the whole Word. If there 
is any lurking doubt in the reader’s soul concerning the exist- 
ence of a wonder-working God, or any faint suspicion of what 
would now be called a lack of transparent openness and truth- 
fulness in the writers of the Bible, or any unanswered query 
whether the apostles and prophets may not have had a differ- 
ent and lower standard of literary morality than now prevails 
(as M. Renan suggests that Jesus himself had a lower standard 
of truth-speaking than prevails in modern French society), he 
will be certain to find this theory weak, if not contemptible. 

But how are we to meet the charge of errors or of seeming 
errors in the Bible, if this theory be adopted? Perhaps we 
may never be able to meet this charge to the satisfaction of all 
men ; but something at least may be done by considering— 
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1. That we affirm inspiration and divine authority of the 
original Scriptures, the sacred autographs, but not of the copies 
or versions ; and some of the alleged errors are, without doubt, 
due to repeated transcription and translation. But how far a 
recovery of the inspired text, as it came from the pens of the 
sacred writers, would go in removing difficulties we cannot say ; 
not a few, however, of those occasioned by conflicting numbers 
or names in the Old Testament would disappear. 

2. That we look upon the Bible as a progressive revelation, 
adapted part by part to the spiritual condition of the people 
first addressed. It is enough, therefore, if the views taught in 
the earlier parts, though incomplete, look towards the views 
contained in the later parts and prepare a way for them. This 
remark is of almost supreme importance, and a full and clear 
apprehension of its meaning and bearing is indispensable to any 
just estimate of the Scriptures. 

3. That we look upon the Scriptures as writings given to 
the people originally, for the purpose of awakening, arousing, 
moving, as well as of instructing them. No greater mistake 
can be made than to suppose that instruction was the supreme, 
or even the chief end of revelation. It was only a means to 
an end, and that end was the new life in God. Hence in the 
Scriptures their bold, fervid, figurative language ; their meta- 
phors, hyperboles, parables, allegories ; their apostrophes, en- 
treaties, warnings, exhortations. To bear this remark in mind 
will be a marvellous help to a thoughtful but troubled in- 
quirer concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures. It will 
shed light at a hundred points, and increase a hundredfold his 
reverence for the wisdom of God in the volume of his Word. 

4. That we find the Scriptures to be occasional and frag- 
mentary productions, not treatises carefully planned with a 
view to full discussion and to anticipated criticism. Those 
persons are wholly astray who compare them with scientific or 
philosophical works of modern times. Even the four Gospels 
are mere snatches of biography—no one of them attempting 
to give the story of Christ’s ministry in full. Hence the dif- 
ficulty of pointing out the sequence and connection of events. 
Hence, too, the obscure places and the seeming contradictions. 
It was clearly the purpose of the evangelists to bear witness 
to “the truth, and to nothing but the truth,’ but they do not 
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pretend to testify to “the whole truth ;” that would have been 
obviously absurd ; they never claim even as much as this, that 
they are giving all that they know to be true, but only this, 
that whatever they do relate is true. (Vide the different records 
of Pilate’s superscription over Jesus.) 

5. That we meet in the Scriptures with references to natural 
objects as they appeared to men at that time, and to historical 
events or periods as they were then spoken of by the people. 
In such cases the language of the sacred writers, borrowed 
from the ordinary speech of the day, was correct if viewed in 
relation to the purpose for which it was used, though it may be 
incorrect if interpreted as meant to convey exact information as 
to facts in natural science or in history. In this way, if the 
common text be correct, may be explained the words of Paul, 
“He gave them judges by the space of four hundred and fifty 
years, until Samuel the prophet,” which Mr. Row adduces in 
support of another theory. Says Dr. Hackett on this expres- 
sion: “It is evident, therefore, that Paul has followed here a 
mode of reckoning which was current at that time, and which, 
being a well-known received chronology, whether correct or in- 
correct in itself considered, was entirely correct for his object, 
which was not to settle a question about dates, but to recall to 
the minds of those whom he addressed a particular portion 
of Jewish history.” Yet it deserves to be mentioned that the 
reading now adopted by the highest critical authorities, and 
sustained by the great uncials x A BC D, takes away from 
this passage its supposed inaccuracy, by connecting the words 
Sour hundred and fifty years with the preceding verse. 

It will be perceived by those who have accompanied us thus 
far, that our principal object has been to define the influence of 
inspiration upon the teaching of the sacred writers, rather than 
the way in which the Spirit of God wielded that influence. 
Yet it is not improper to state that, adopting the well-known 
distinction between revelation and inspiration, we regard the 
dynamic theory of the latter as furnishing a better account of 
it than is furnished by any other. To this no exception is 
required, though it must be supposed that in cases of ecstasy 
the power of the Holy Spirit took such control of the mind as 
to turn it quite away from the actual world of sense and direct 
it wholly to spiritual things. But if the distinction between 
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revelation and inspiration be rejected, it will be necessary to 
suppose different modes or degrees of inspiration, (a.) for the 
apprehension and utterance of new truth; (0.) for the recol- 
lection and expression of known truth; and (c.) for te recog- 
nition and indorsement of truth declared by others. 

In bringing this paper to a close, the writer would express 
his unfaltering assurance that the Bible will pass through the 
fiery ordeal of criticism to which it is now subjected, without 
losing “one jot or tittle” of its authority over the consciences 
and lives of men. It is indeed evident that many who profess 
to be wise look upon it with avowed contempt; sometimes, it 
may be, after, but often, we fear, before, giving to its pages any 
reasonable amount of study. Some of them condemn it in 
terms which betray either ignorance or malice. But it is one 
thing to denounce and another to destroy. And men who 
despise the Bible do little credit to their own judgment of 
what is best in thought and most beneficent as well as power- 
ful in life. When the New Testament becomes obsolete there 
will be no literature in the world to revere. When Christ ceases 
to be an object of Jove among men goodness will die and chaos 
return. But we have no apprehension of such an evil day. 
We believe that the Gospel will yet be welcomed as good news 
by every people under heaven, and the kingdoms of this world 
be given to Christ. For it is written, “ Ask of me and I will 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” And the whole Church, 
animated by the Word and Spirit of Christ, is praying daily, 
“Thy kingdom come: thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” ALVAH HOVEY. 





Art. VII.—Some Race-Problems in China, 


N added respect for the aggressive enterprise of our century 
++ comes from the thought that some of its reforms have 
reached China. To Western minds that nation has typified 
absolute conservatism and lack of progress, guarded by avowed 
contempt for foreigners and inaccessibility to trade. In the 


1 From the New Englander. 
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popular mind China has lately been deemed worthy of notice 
only because likely to cause annoyance by an overflow of 
undesirable population, or for possible inducements for trade, 
or because furnishing a mart for our surplus silver. For the 
comparative philologist, the ethnologist, the evangelist, how- 
ever, the “Flowery Kingdom” has suggested far deeper and truer 
questions, concerning the origin of written language, the rise 
of the ancient nations, the conquering power of Christianity. 
An exhaustive discussion of any one of these broad subjects 
might appropriately be made the life-work of a Napoleon for 
energy, a Pascal for memory, a Gibbon for acumen, a Schliemann 
for diligence, and, we are safe in adding, a Methuselah for age. 
Nothing is further from our intention than an attempt to pro- 
nounce upon these vexed questions of scholarship. Yet it 
may be possible within the limits of a short article to give a 
brief résumé of recent events,—of progress, if such has been 
made, in China. Still more interesting should it prove to 
mark out the lines within which constitutional, social, and 
religious changes must occur if the complex machinery which 
governs them is set at work. The present period seems 
especially appropriate for the discussion of this general theme, 
for it has introduced to readers several recent texts on the 
condition of China, and a greatly enlarged reprint of the 
standard treatise on the “ Middle Kingdom.” Written by a 
thorough scholar forty-three years resident in China, it seems 
to us unlikely that for fulness of information, fairness of state- 
ment, and freshness of style, this work will be excelled as a 
comprehensive synopsis of the whole subject. One may expect, 
rather, to see the most attractive portions of this immense 
territory henceforth apportioned among the specialists. 

Every country has its local atmosphere, but the atmosphere 
of China is peculiarly dense and puzzling, with the gathered 
mists of centuries. All strangers recognise this, but only those 
who have spent years of deep study in China and come into 
daily contact with the natives can appreciate fully its signifi- 
cance. When such authorities as Mr. Williams confess that 
they were often puzzled to apprehend every-day matters from 
a purely Chinese standpoint, one begins to realise the vast 
differences separating their race from our own—differences 
extending not merely to manners and customs, but, apparently 
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to the very structure of the brain and texture of the heart. 
The thought is the less grotesque because the exact prototypes 
and lineal ancestors of these “men of the Middle Kingdom” 
were in reality inhabitants of a world differing almost radically 
from our modern one in aspirations, knowledge, and material 
resources. With this warning to ourselves in mind against 
surface judgments, and against making the genius of our civili- 
sation an all-sufficient touchstone for antipodal affairs, we will 
now endeavour, for the purpose of acquiring a fund of informa- 
tion for future discussion, to draw a few deductions from the 
educational, constitutional, and religious systems of China. We 
speak first of the former because it has attracted deepest atten- 
tion in study of the intellectual development of that country, 
and because upon it the two others depend as corollaries. 

It is necessary to notice that the importance of educating 
the masses was acknowledged in China as early as five hun- 
dred years before our era, At that time none of the other 
leading nations, Persians, Syrians, or Jews, made the slightest 
pretence to a system of education. The present Chinese 
system, with provisions for examinations, dates from A.D. 600. 
Thus its great antiquity is a proof both of the reverence in 
which it is held and its want of elasticity, viewed from our 
standpoint. But we must remember the great end of educa- 
tion among the Chinese has always been and still is to discip- 
line the heart, and purify the affections rather than fill the 
head with knowledge. The hornbooks are dissertations upon 
the nature of man, and platitudes on the value of education. 
Neither the study of mathematics, geography, natural history, 
nor the history or languages of foreign countries, has any part 
in the native curriculum. A peculiarity of the Chinese lan- 
guage which accounts for some features in the literary and 
educational history of the people, has frequently been overlooked 
by foreign writers on that country.’ The structure of the 
characters is such that there is no clew to their sound save by 
its pronunciation by a native. The utterances of these sounds 
are arbitrary and independent of any logical system or sequence, 
so that if a given province should perish, it has been stated, 


1 For this lucid and concise explanation of the intellectual isolation of 
China, I am indebted to Mr. Frederick Wells Williams, of the Yale College 
Library.—J. A. P. 
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no approach to its dialect could ever after be gathered from 
writings or analogy by students from other portions of China. 
Hence no means exists by which the sound of a foreign lan- 
guage can be intelligently conveyed into the Chinese language 
so as to open up its literature to natives. Grammars and dic- 
tionaries to teach a Chinese English or Italian without: oral 
instruction are almost utterly impossible. All the characters 
are like Arabic figures, and the dialects in China emulate the 
diversity of the numerals among European languages. Owing 
to this cause, then, more than anything else, the stores of know- 
ledge contained in foreign books are shut out, and always have 
been, from Chinese scholars. Again, possessed from the earliest 
times with books in their own language, while contiguous 
nations had only such writings as were borrowed from them, 
the idea naturally arose in China that “outside” nations pro- 
duced nothing in the way of culture worth investigating. But 
the peculiar maxims above referred to are impregnably 
implanted in the boys’ minds—“more deeply,” says Mr. 
Williams, “than are ever Biblical truths and examples on 
graduates of Yale, Oxford, Heidelberg, or the Sorbonne.” 

At first thought the public examinations for the four literary 
degrees are a very encouraging feature of Chinese education. 
Certain results they do accomplish, and accomplish very well, 
by helping to make an aristocracy of culture instead of wealth 
or birth ; by interposing a bulwark of intelligence between the 
government and the masses; by furnishing the government 
with many convenient occasions for seeming to take an interest 
in the welfare of the people, in honouring and entertaining 
successful competitors in the examinations. But the vital 
point must not be lost sight of, that the remarkable interest 
which centres in these occasions is because they are in reality 
desperate struggles for office. Though few of the thousands of 
applicants may reach the desired posts, the unsuccessful still 
win the influence and dignity of a privileged class. The 
triumph of these examinations is, therefore, on the side of 
stability of government rather than higher education. There 
is no attempt at original thinking, nor is there much pretence 
to wide and sound scholarship except in the examinations for 
the highest degrees. What the government really offers is: 
“Con the old rules, and we will give the best of you an oppor- 
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tunity of putting those rules into practice.” The highest praise, 
then, which can fairly be bestowed on Chinese education is 
that it tends to peace, by giving talent a fair chance against 
wealth, birth, and intrigue. Later we shall consider whether 
these negative merits are sufficient for the wellbeing and 
safety of any modern nation, even of China. 

In theory the Chinese government is patriarchal and sublime. 
The Emperor is the father of his people, and vicegerent of 
Heaven, interceding for his subjects on all extraordinary occa- 
sions. But he lives in a “Forbidden Palace;” the access to 
him by petition is uncertain, and usually ineffective ; during 
the past two hundred years few of the plebeians have looked 
upon their Awangti’s, or “august sovereign’s” face ; the very 
streets through which he passes are usually screened with 
mats. The five orders of nobility, however, are unentailed 
and the privileges of the eight upper classes are mostly con- 
fined to harmless vanities of dress and immunity from degrading 
punishments. There is nothing like a congress or parliament, 
or any body elected to represent the people, and clothed with 
requisite authority to discuss constitutional questions. The 
active force of government is lodged in the Imperial Cabinet 
and Council of State, whose duties are to receive edicts, present 
memorials to the Emperor, to discuss topics of general interest 
to the nation and the army. Under the direction of these 
bodies, six executive boards administer details of revenue, war, 
etc. In short, about all the paraphernalia of modern nation- 
conducting are present—excepting provisions for liberty of the 
individual, representation, and taxation! which England fought 
for in bloody wars, and America maintained in her Declaration 
of Independence. Similar paradoxes are found in their judicial 
system. There are supreme courts, and courts of error and 
appeal; but civil and criminal proceedings are hopelessly con- 
fused. Justice can be invoked at almost any hour of the day 
or night ; but judges are never without instruments of torture 
to use on either principals or witnesses. 

The surest test of the character of this, as of all other mon- 
archic governments, is the relations which officials bear to the 
people. Chinese officers, especially of the lower grades, are 
notoriously corrupt and harsh. Jealousy between them is fer- 
mented by a regularly-organised system of espionage. The 
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only retort which the people have against a particularly brutal 
offender is a street pasquinade which may perchance reach the 
eyes of some superior. The people fear the government much, 
but they fear each other more. In the breasts of each one of 
them is implanted the anti-Christian belief that one can rise to 
success only as his neighbours suffer defeat. Here, too, is an 
excellent inference, by contrast, of what an important factor the 
power of combination has been in modern civilisation. The 
surveillance of their police would not allow the Chinese people 
to combine except on the basis of business-guilds. Having no 
press they could never institute a reform in a legitimate way by 
criticism of government. One prop of government is the mul- 
tiplication of petty offices at the capital. No man can holda 
civil office in his own province, nor marry in the district under 
his control, nor own land in it, nor have any near relatives 
holding office under him. Another prop is that an amended 
edition of the Ta Tsing Liuh Li, or General Code of Civil, Fis- 
cal, Ritual, and Criminal Laws, is published every five years by 
the authorities, and extensively sold and read by the people. 
As this treatise is conspicuously able, terse, clear, and plausible 
among the similar productions of heathen nations, restless minds 
have some meat to feed upon. Giving detailed reasons why 
general reforms are not to be expected among the Chinese 
people is complimenting their mediocrity at the expense of our 
space. Their minds, we have seen, are formed strictly and 
solely in accord with the principles expounded in their classics. 
The essence of their Four books and Five classics is the per- 
fection of Ancient China and the evils of deviation from the 
maxims of the old philosophers. Therefore ideas of change (a 
different thing, be it remembered, from discontent) are out of 
question and out of thought, not only with the masses, but 
with the best minds of each generation. 

The people may be roughly divided into three religious sects, 
Confucianists, Buddhists, and Taoists. Of the former, or State 
religion, the Emperor is High Priest, who in person directs all 
great sacrifices and prayers. Heaven, earth, the sun, moon, 
rivers, mountains, the north pole, etc., are worshipped, and the 
line is not drawn at cannon, battle-flags, and various species of 
ghosts. The Emperor manufactures new gods as occasions 
require. There is no deification of vice or human sacrifice or 
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priesthood, and the worship of the princes and nobles is mete 
pageantry. As the profanuwm vulgus is prohibited, under penalty 
of death, from sharing the devotions of the Emperor, it is toler- 
ably patent to the “celestial” mind that if favours or atone- 
ment are to be obtained from the unseen powers, they can come 
only through his Majesty, the “ Kwa jin,” or “ solitary man.” 
Opinion in this country, and elsewhere, to the contrary, Con- 
fucius himself openly confessed that he knew very little about 
the gods, heaven, or a future state, and concentrated his energies 
on formulating precepts of morality amd conservatism. This 
was the Confucius of whom the Sacrificial Ritual sings : 

Confucius ! Confucius! How great is Confucius ! 

Before Confucius there never was a Confucius ! 


Since Confucius there never has been a Confucius ! 
Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius ! 


The Taotistic, or Rationalistic, system is about as old as Con- 
fucianism, and to our notions fully as whimsical. The acute 
metaphysician who founded the system was engaged in pro- 
found speculations on immortality; but the time of his dis- 
ciples is occupied mostly with the sale of quack medicines, 
nostrums, and charms. Taoism is apparently countenanced, but 
not assisted by the State, openly ridiculed by many, secretly 
indulged in by more, intelligently understood by none. Built 
on the crumbling foundations of monasticism and asceticism, 
the structure can never reach wide and noble proportions ; but 
is barely firm enough to support the worship of a whole galaxy 
of petty idols and gods. 

Buddhism is clearer, more positive, more inspiring—the 
pursuit of final happiness in Nirvana by a dream-life of fellow- 
ship with the gods. Faith is useless and sacrifice for sin is 
unnecessary in this optimistic code, whose strength lies in its 
positive promises of a future life, and descriptions of the gods. 
But there are no schools for the study of its doctrines, and its 
ranks are recruited mostly from infants pledged by their parents 
in hours of affliction or despair. Like the pike, Buddhism has 
no objection to swallowing its food alive; and is continually 
digesting whole pantheons of strange gods belonging to some 
other religion. Many of the followers of Confucianism and of 
Taoism are found in its ranks; even the literati do not seem 
to be aware of the incongruities of such proceedings. In fact, 
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the only living and spontaneous principles which all classes of 
the Chinese people agree upon, as shown by cheerful and regu- 
lar observances, are fear of evil spirits and ancestor-worship. 
In other words, what we call religion, or the religious sentiment, 
is effete, or has never been born among them. 

The limited and stilted nature of their education, the 
bigotry and intangible structure of their government, and the 
hollowness and contradictions of their so-called religions, pre- 
pare one for the train of events following on their contact with 
the Western nations. Never has there been in the history of 
the world a better opportunity for measuring moral, intellectual, 
and material progress in competition with Paganism and ignor- 
ance. If the last act in this great drama has not yet been 
played, the more should the critics study closely the characters 
of the chief performers, the relations they stand in to one 
another, and the sequence of events, before they render a final 
judgment. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that English 
and American intercourse with China, of the present century, 
far exceeds in combined practical results that of all the other 
nations, ancient and modern. Upon the cessation of the East 
India Company’s privileges, in 1834, England notified China 
that a king’s officer would henceforth represent British trade. 
On his arrival at Canton Lord Napier was kept at arm’s-length, 
simply because the Emperor of China still regarded himself as 
the mighty sovereign of the earth, before whom the representa- 
tives of all other rulers should do humble homage in per- 
son. Napier blustered ; trade was temporarily disarranged ; but 
what made war was the opium trade. The Chinese government 
was memorialised to legalise it, but on finding the good sense 
of the nation opposed, forbade it, and made vigorous efforts to 
suppress smuggling. Large quantities of the drug were de- 
stroyed ; England had a lucrative trade at stake, and cried out 
for indemnities to her merchants and reparation for violations 
of international law. International law! from a nation of 
moon-worshippers, ignorant of the history, language, and very 
likely of the position, of every nation in Christendom. 

The Emperor gave orders to his generals to “destroy and 
wipe clean away, to exterminate and root out, the rebellious 
Barbarians.” The war proved to be a play affair for the Eng- 
lish. Forts which should have been impregnable fell without 
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loss of life to the invaders. The Chinese soldiers were utterly 
confused, routed, and slaughtered, even when they outnumbered 
their adversaries forty to one. The English soldiers emulated 
one another in bagging great quantities of this easy game. 
After the fall of Amoy, Tinghai, Chinhai, and Ningpo, the 
Emperor's proclamations became as declamatory as those of 
Napoleon to his army in Italy. His heathen majesty further 
resorted to the orthodox old English custom of Robert Wal- 
pole’s time, of raising funds by sale of offices and titles of 
nobility. But the great treaty of Nanking proclaimed to the 
world that China was incapable of making a decent show of 
armed resistance. England got her money indemnity, together 
with the island of Hongkong and the opening of five import- 
ant ports for residence and trade. The United States and 
France sent ministers extraordinary to the court of Peking to 
obtain corresponding political and commercial concessions. 
Representatives from Prussia, Spain, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries, were also witnesses of this solemn confession of the 
equality of the nations for purposes of trade. But the second 
English war with China, begun in 1856, showed that the new 
state of affairs did not agree well with the Chinese stomach, and 
could not be digested by it unless seasoned by a further resort 
to arms. Taking advantage of indignities committed by 
Chinese sailors on the national flag, Great Britain resolved to 
have more “ international rights,” in the form of a better en- 
forcement of the trade regulations of the treaty of Nanking, 
and what was before unaccountably omitted from that treaty, viz. 
the residence of a British minister at Peking. The United 
States, Russia, and France were invited to co-operate with Eng- 
land in bringing China to her senses, and the latter ally added 
troops to indorse her moral suasion. Canton was bombarded 
and taken easily ; but subsequently the mire of Oriental diplo- 
macy proved bottomless. Lord Elgin remarked of the final 
negotiations at Tientsin, 1858, “The Chinese yielded nothing 
to reason and everything to fear, and were at the saine time 
profoundly ignorant of the subject under discussion, and of 
their own interests.” In the words of a British officer, “ Two 
powers had China by the throat, while the other two stood by 
and egged them on so that all could share the spoil.” No 
wonder that England took her glut of satisfaction—she has 
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always been a harsh and grasping taskmaster with weaker 
nations ! 

China was made to establish the principles of ex-territori- 
ality, to restrict the importation of implements of war, and to 
legalise the opium trade! It was evident, however, that years 
must elapse before the Chinese officials could be educated up 
to the point of believing that these changes were binding on 
them personally. Before minor points were ratified the 
British fleet were hindered in their attempt to reach Peking. 
This last and stupendous folly on the part of “the Son of 
Heaven” showed conclusively how foolish was the attempt to 
deal with the Chinese government as a responsible organisa- 
tion, capable of adjusting itself to circumstances. Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros returned to review the slaughter of the native 
troops, and the allies had another long field-day for plunder. 
After the possession of Peking, the sacking of the summer 
palace, and the flight of the Emperor, some one was found with 
requisite courage and authority to guarantee more indemnities, 
more trade privileges, and new territories to England and 
France. Their demands were certainly not extravagant, as all 
China would have been theirs for the asking. This was what 
the rulers had expected would surely be the result of the war. 
The Chinese ministers had proved themselves weak, ignorant, 
obstinate, and helpless. They were as clay in the hands of the 
potter. They had swallowed this huge purgative pill of recog- 
nition of other nations in entire ignorance of its contents, only 
because it was rammed down their throats at point of bayonet. 
Henceforth the burden of proof of the wisdom or justice of 
meddling with China was to be thrown on the victors. It was 
evident that true and lasting reforms could not be counted on 
from the government, and that regeneration must come, if it ever 
came, through the people themselves, by the long and diffi- 
cult process of absorption of the culture, religious, commercial, 
scientific, and industrial instincts of the fan-kwai, or “ foreign- 
devils.” 

The treaty of Nanking had left the imperial government 
confused and humbled. The treasury was impoverished and 
the soldiery was ill paid. Taxes were heavy. Peaceful citi- 
zens nervously feared for their lives in the encroachments of 
the strangers. The braves called out to fight the English had 
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not disbanded. Hate against the Manchu rule was intensified 
and crystallised. The time was ripe for a lawless uprising, the 
only opposition possible in China. It came, in the terrible 
Taiping rebellion, which for thirteen years ravaged the length 
and breadth of the land, destroying, blasting, and emphasising 
to the stupidest subjects the pitiful incompetency of their 
national government. At first the movement took on a reli- 
gious guise. An enthusiast and prophet claiming divine 
authority to rule China gathered a few disciples about him; 
the crowd grew; government officials were first evaded, then 
defied ; finally a camp was made and a regular military organi- 
sation was effected. All semblance of religious fervour and 
unity had faded out, and as has been the case with some other 
parties known to history, the forces were kept together mainly 
by an appetite for the prospective spoils. Hung Siu-tsuen, 
the leader, was formally proclaimed by his army to be 
Emperor of China, and a campaign was begun against Peking. 
The rebel army was braver and better disciplined than the 
regular forces. In despair, the true Emperor finally called upon 
English and American officers to quell the dreadful anarchy for 
which their nations were partly responsible. Meantime Eng- 
land had “ hit off the happy medium” of fighting the Peking 
government just hard enough for success, but kindly leaving 
the Emperor’s forces as much leisure as possible to cope with 
the Taipings. If the latter were successful, that precious jewel, 
British trade, would have been temporarily endangered, for 
there would have been no properly constituted authorities to 
hold responsible for treaty rights at cost of the indemnities 
of international law. A criticism has been made that if the 
Taipings had originally announced their intention, if successful, 
of making the literary examinations more practical, they might 
have won a moral victory, and attracted a sufficient number of 
the liberals of all classes to place them in power. There are 
no “liberals” in China; the word “ liberty ” is unknown to the 
language. A significant fact is that during all these years of 
rebellion and, at first, of success on the part of the Taipings, 
no cases are reported of desertion of government officials. We 
have already indicated at some length our reasons for believ- 
ing that no such bloodless and constitutional reforms are at 
present possible in the Chinese government. 
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In exchange for the pyramids of dead, acres of ruined cities, 
and miles of wasted agriculture resulting from the Taiping 
rebellion absolutely nothing had been gained, either politically 
or religiously. The Christianity in the name of which the 
rebellion had been begun was of the most pseudo and sacrile- 
gious character. The chiefs of the new sect were ignorant of the 
Bible ; in their fanaticism they began by destroying the idols 
of the other religions; many of them ended in the grossest 
sensuality, unfitted to lead their mob of plunderers. Legitimate 
efforts to spread the Gospel of Christ in China date back to 
the seventh century; Roman Catholic Missions were estab- 
lished there in the thirteenth century. Their story is one of 
mild opposition on the part of the government and passivity 
on the part of the people. Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Jesuits all sought to ingratiate themselves by courtesy, pre- 
sents, and scientific attainments. Preaching was problematical 
on account of the difficulties of the language. The Christianity 
they strove to inculcate was debased by many concessions to 
heathen superstitions. Of course there were internal jeal- 
ousies and bickerings among the sects, and during the first part 
of the last century all were ordered out of the country. There 
were persecutions and martyrs’ deaths, too, in this far-away land. 
From the fair total of reported converts must be deducted 
the non-adhering members of families, one of whose repre- 
sentatives performed the outward rites of the Church. Natural 
increase came into play and swelled the number of those 
accounted under the influence of the priests. But the signifi- 
cant fact is that no progress has been made unless the 
European taskmasters were present to lead their pupils by 
the hands. During the hundreds of years that Catholicism 
has had a footing in China, no native priests have arisen com- 
petent to influence and direct the future of the Church in that 
country. More than this, the pompous ceremonies of Rome 
have been confounded with the relic-worship, masses, bell- 
ringing, candle- and incense-burning of one or all of the native 
religions, to the great confusion of true Christianity. Native 
Christians are frequently mistaken for members of secret 
political societies ; they are reviled for their neglect of their 
ancestor-worship ; and scorned for allowing women to attend 
religious assemblies. In reply to the question, “ What salutary 
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effect has this large body of Christians wrought in the vast 
population of China during the past three hundred years?” 
Mr. Williams has returned the disheartening answer: “None, 
absolutely none.” 

The treaty of Nanking opened a wide field for Protestant mis- 
sionary work. Mission schools and hospitals were established ; 
great efforts were made to lay a corner-stone of English edu- 
cation ; the country was deluged with tons of sacred and 
profane literature, in the hope that by some mysterious process 
the ideas would penetrate the benighted minds. The results 
have been comparatively small, though they are not entirely 
disheartening for eventual success. By the concessions of 
toleration and access to the remote parts of the country 
obtained at the treaty of Tientsin, nearly all of the civilised 
nations of the earth are honourably pledged to prosecute their 
missionary labours in China zealously and in concert. But 
with all respect and admiration for the aspirations and the 
zeal of this noble body of philanthropists, any fair-minded 
critic must, we think, admit that the great battle-field of their 
labours is before, not behind them; that many of the most 
important and difficult phases of conversion have not been 
touched ; that unless the skirmish lines are soon reinforced 
there is danger that this advance guard will have to retreat over 
the ground so bravely won. The lines of Wordsworth are 
curiously appropriate to the state of China up to this point :— 

“Who ponders national events shall find 
An awful balancing of loss and gain, 
Joy based on sorrow ; good with ill combined 
And proud deliverance issuing out of pain 
And direful throes ; as if the All-Ruling Mind 
With whose perfection it consists to ordain 
Volcanic burst, earthquake, and hurricane 


Dealt in like sort with feeble human aed 
By laws immutable.” 


From present appearances Christianity in China is, we think, 
far more likely to be reinforced or preceded by the advances of 
commerce and science, than to lead in the regeneration of that 
country. Christianity did not effect the treaty of Nanking; 
that treaty made the extension of Christianity possible. For 
hundreds of years men had been talking to these heathen about 
the salvation of their souls; but when the opium trade was in 
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danger no time was lost in fighting for the preservation of 
Western commerce. If any one puts a more charitable con- 
struction on England’s wars with China, he is respectfully 
referred to the Parliamentary reports of that time. In the 
speeches of the leaders we find very little about religion, moral 
progress, etc., and much about the national budget. No wonder 
that the untutored mind should place English commerce above 
English religion in practical importance. As a nation, America, 
by nullification of the immigration treaty of 1868, has shown 
them that smooth words sometimes mean one thing and harsh 
actions another and less honourable one. This breach of faith 
would be perhaps less flagrant if America were really in the 
slightest danger of being flooded by an increasing Chinese im- 
migration. The contrary has repeatedly and conclusively been 
proved to be the fact—to all but the soft-headed members of 
Congress. 

If our analysis of their education, government, and religions 
has been logical, the extreme literalness, conservatism, and 
slowness of the Chinese mind has been proved. Whether it 
can ever be really reformed is a serious question, whose complex 
answer can be given @ priori only by those who, like Buckle, 
have made a thorough study of race-differences and the effect 
of geographical position on history. But arguing from the 
past, very obviously no complete or lasting change can be ex- 
pected in the mental condition of China, unless the best minds 
of all classes of society are subjected to some extraordinary 
and constant friction. That friction Western trade and science 
can supply. The fine ports, the splendid rivers, the fertile 
territories, the art ideas, the industrial habits of the people, all 
invite our capital, railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs, etc., 
as soon as the demonstration has been made beyond peradven- 
ture that capital will not be disturbed. Two of the Northern 
districts alone are said to contain thousands of square miles of 
coal deposits. Notwithstanding the deceit of the Chinese 
people in private life, they usually have fulfilled their business 
contracts honourably and promptly. They have remarkable 
imitative ability, and a hereditary culture which may some day 
prove widely useful. 

A hundred other problems remain to be solved in the pre- 
sence of these ancients of the earth, every one of which will 
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tend to make them lean more heavily upon the arms which 
are able and should help to support them until they can walk 
in the new path by themselves. Of science they know next 
to nothing. Of medicine they are profoundly ignorant. Their 
defiance of sanitary laws is shocking in the highest degree. 
Here are object-lessons which can be taught before their eyes ; 
which they can learn first in a mechanical way ; the solution 
of which will add to their individual comfort ; and for permis- 
sion to exercise these functions foreigners need not apply to 
the government. Mountains of superstition, conceit, and 
prejudice remain to be removed. The stable is Augean, for new 
and puzzling antagonisms against change arise with every real 
advance in China. There has lately been some ground for 
belief that the Chinese government was becoming liberalised 
enough to assist, from its being willing to allow its difficulties 
with Japan and Russia to be settled by international arbitra- 
tion and the payment of monetary indemnities. It should be 
remembered that, contrary to the history of Europe, peace has 
been the normal state of China. During the past century never 
once have her three hundred millions borne their standard into 
foreign soil, Burmah, Siam, or Corea, though the control of new 
colonies would probably have been an easy matter. The 
establishment of a commission to superintend the education of 
boys in this country was likewise a good sign; but the un- 
favourable criticisms of one illiberal inspector insured their 
prompt recall. 

The failure of the Taiping rebellion, though desperately per- 
sisted in when the central government was weakened by 
powerful foreign adversaries, has shown how hazardous would 
be reliance on a change of dynasties brought about by fraternal 
warfare. There remains the alternative that China will be 
reconquered by some European power; ever since she has 
equipped and reorganised her army according to European 
methods, the war-clouds have seemed to lie low over that por- 
tion of Asia, as if China longed once more to humble the 
“ foreign-devils.” With any first-class power, such as France 
or Russia, the result can scarcely be doubtful. As Colonel 
Peter Gordon, the leader of the “ ever-victorious ” government 
force in the Taiping rebellion, lately told the Chinese govern- 
ment, “ Potentially you are perhaps invincible, but the out- 
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come of a premature war will show you to be vulnerable at a 
thousand points.” No intelligent nation would be eager to 
repeat England’s experiment with India. The management of 
China would prove to be that of a stupendous white elephant. 
The contingency that China might peacefully split into two or 
three separate empires is not worth considering at present. 

Obviously, then, we have seen the remodelling of China by 
peaceful means must be a painfully slow and uncertain process. 
External commerce has proved to be the only quickening 
wedge in splitting off the old shell of conceit and ignorance, 
and two obstinately contested and bloody wars were necessary 
to drive that wedge home. Whether new wars would prove 
equally effective in demonstrating the character and inaugurat- 
ing the reforms of our civilisation is extremely doubtful. Like 
a lofty and difficult buttress, the Chinese language repels all 
transient invaders. Behind that wall the keen eyes of busy 
capitalists have detected fresh fields of wealth, and the hearts 
of eager evangelists throb with the thought that the largest 
congregation of the human species speaking one language are 
living there in unspeakable idolatry, ignorance, and vice. We 
are accustomed to think of China as one of the gardens of 
man’s childhood ; but is it not likely to prove also the great 
vantage-ground of the future? In all probability the hand-to- 
hand conflict will not come in our day or in our children’s. 
But one hundred, two hundred, three hundred or more years 
hence, when California and Australia teem with population, 
great race-problems will surely have been solved on Chinese 
soil, and our civilisation and our religion will have been tested, 
to their higher glory or their deeper shame, by the sternest yet 
truest of all earthly judges, Time. 
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R. WRIGHT has been long enough before the religious 
public to make his claim to substantial orthodoxy suffi- 
ciently valid. He may be characterised as a Broad Evangeli- 
cal. While holding fast the form of sound words, he shows an 
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evident sympathy for alien creeds and alien thinkers. A love 
of humanity that is almost unique in religious polemics per- 
vades all his writings, but especially this, his most recent and, 
we may add, most able volume. We greet the work, however, 
most especially for its seasonableness. Schopenhauer’s book 
has appeared in English, so that the charge of forcing upon the 
public attention a creed of fantastic nothingness is now amply 
refuted. It is not in accordance with the testimony of history 
to imagine that erroneous creeds will be obliterated by a 
. masterly inactivity alone. Dr. Wright's Ecclesiastes (1) is 
essentially a book for the times. In reviewing the contents 
of this truly interesting work, we shall perhaps consult the 
interests at once of author and reader best by setting forth a 
syllabus of the topics with which it deals. 

The volume, as doubtless the majority of the reading public 
are aware, is the outcome of a series of lectures on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1880-81. From the first, however, Dr. Wright was 
bold enough to cast aside the shackles of the conventional 
sermon form in his treatment of the subject, and the satisfac- 
tory results are highly apparent. The book opens with eight 
chapters devoted to the following subjects :—The Admission of 
the Book of Koheleth into the Canon of the Jewish Church ; 
the Book of Koheleth in relation to the Apocryphal Book of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach ; the Book of Koheleth in relation to 
the Book of Wisdom ; the Authorship of the Book of Kohe- 
leth ; the Pessimism of the Book of Koheleth compared with 
that of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann ; the Pessimism of 
the Book of Koheleth, especially in relation to a future state 
and the character of women, contrasted with Modern Pessim- 
ism ; the Closing Section of the Book of Koheleth, in illustra- 
tion of the Days of Life and the Days of Death. 

It will be observed that the question of the Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes is one into which Dr. Wright enters 


(1) The Book of Koheleth, commonly called Ecclesiastes ; considered in re- 
lation to Modern Criticism and to the Doctrines of Modern Pessimism, with 
a Critical and Grammatical Commentary, and a Revised Translation ; being 
the Donnellan Lectures for 1880-81. By the Rev. Charles Henry Hamilton 
Wright, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin ; M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Ph.D. of the University of Leipzig; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Belfast. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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with considerable detail. He regards the work as proceeding 
from the hand of a Palestinian Jew some time between B.c. 444 
and 328; consequently as having no necessary, though it 
might doubtless have a traditionary, connection with the gifted 
King of Israel. At the same time, he is careful to place on 
record his full and perfect belief in the inspiration of the 
volume. His position, as that of his friend and admirer, Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch, seems to be this, that the Book of Ecclesiastes 
occupies the same position in the cycle of Solomonic gnomono- 
logy which the post-captivity Psalms occupy in the cycle of 
Davidic hymnology. He certainly arrays a great host of facts 
and dates in support of his position ; but, for the present, till 
we have heard more upon the point from the other side, we 
shall hesitate to give an unqualified adherence to his view, in 
face of the tradition of ages. For such tradition in itself, we 
believe, partakes largely of the nature of an argument. 

The relation of the Book of Koheleth to the Apocryphal 
works has long been a vewata questio amongst theologians. 
We candidly recognise the service in this direction which Dr. 
Wright has done, but at the same time, as in the case of the 
authorship of the book, we must await further information. 
The period at which this literature appeared was dark in all 
senses, politically, socially, and religiously. We shall be loath 
to dogmatise on any theological fact (of secondary importance 
after all), such as the true value of the Apocryphal works. 
We believe that some new evidence on the point is confidently 
expected by scholars on the Continent. Meanwhile, we con- 
fess that Dr. Wright has established much in favour of the 
orthodox view. 

The Pessimist discussion is well carried out, and here Dr. 
Wright’s knowledge of German literature and modes of thought 
appears. He seems to have struck the nail on the head in 
instituting a parallel between the Modern Pessimism and the 
Ancient Buddhism. So that Pessimism is, after all, not an 
advance in human thought, but absolutely a retrogression. We 
shall be glad to know that our author intends to follow up his 
animadversions upon this topic further, for he seems to have 
given it early and abundant study. 

Woman’s rights are brought into the discussion. There is no 
attempt at sensationalism in Dr. Wright’s view; he simply puts 
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her into the Scriptural position as the helpmeet of man ; in all 
other senses his equal. The Pessimist doctrine he shows to be 
untenable and inconsistent with itself. 

Such are the contents of the eight opening chapters. In 
themselves they would form a volume of sufficient respecta- 
bility to take its place in any library. We have perused them 
with more than usual care, and can testify that they cover 
most of the field of modernthought. We believe and candidly 
acknowledge that much good work and true in the cause of 
the Gospel has thereby been effected by the author. But 
when all is told, or rather, we should say, independently exa- 
mined (for a brief notice like this is necessarily defective), one 
must ultimately fix his attention upon that part of the volume 
which, in the generations to come, will be of an abiding im- 
portance. We refer to Dr. Wright’s masterly translation of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Nothing, of course, is so dear to the mind of the Christian as 
the elucidation of Divine truth per se. Christian evidences 
have their place, and are not for a moment to be overlooked ; 
but to know what the Spirit of God spake to one of His in- 
spired servants more than two thousand years ago transcends 
all other considerations. We admire Dr. Wright's translation ; 
nay, more, we are thankful to God for the privilege of 
perusing it. 

We observe that the author has taken the book out of the 
archaic form of chapter and verse,—a form in so many respects 
misleading, and in not a few absolutely deceptive. He has 
happily struck upon the method adopted by modern editors of 
the Classics, namely, of breaking up the subject-matter into the 
paragraph form, at once grateful to the eye and helpful to the 
understanding of the reader. We can now actually realise 
that the Book of Ecclesiastes has not only a unity in point 
of authorship, but that it has a unity in ;point of argument 
also. 

In this connection we are not ashamed to confess (for here 
we err in good company) that the Book of Koheleth was 
practically a sealed volume to us till the masterly hand of Dr. 
Wright unearthed its long-hidden mysteries. Of course, at the 
time when it was first penned, the tout ensemble of its contents 
was duly comprehended, and as duly appreciated as was neces- 
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sary for the fulfilment of their Divine purpose. We know, 
however, that times change, and with them the character of 
human wants. It may safely be asserted that men in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century may know more of 
the real meaning of the Book of Ecclesiastes than the men 
of eighteen hundred years ago. 

We now give in outline the result of Dr. Wright’s investiga- 
tions. 

Koheleth begins the history of his philosophical vicissitudes 
by asserting the absolute vanity of everything earthly. Earthly 
phenomena are likened to a circle, and there is no real pro- 
gress in them so far as we can observe. Then Koheleth 
records his own personal experiences, and the discoveries he 
was enabled to make therefrom. First he came to realise the 
vanity of wisdom as such; secondly, the vanity of pleasure 
and riches ; thirdly, the vanity of wisdom in regard to the fact 
that the end of the wise man and the fool is alike ; fourthly, 
the vanity of riches as obtained by excessive toil. Here the 
Preacher digresses for a little, and lays down some conditions 
necessary for the cheerful enjoyment of life. The shortsighted- 
ness and powerlessness of men are pointed out and emphasised, 
for God above is the grand Disposer and Arranger of all things. 
Not less the unrighteousness of men when left to themselves. 
Thereafter ensues another brief interval of digression, when 
Koheleth compares men to the beasts which perish. This 
leads him up to the more strictly pessimistic part of the 
volume. He proceeds to pass in review the misery common to 
mankind in general, whether arising out of the oppression of 
the feeble by the strong, or out of the useless toil and rivalry 
of man with his fellow. He insists upon the disadvantages of 
a state of solitariness, and, immediately after, in a seemingly 
incongruous succession, we must confess, proceeds to set forth 
the vanity of popular enthusiasm for a new monarch; under 
which head also falls the vanity of riches possessed in a state 
under despotic control. In this connection, the ultimatum is, 
that there is a vanity in possessing riches without duly enjoy- 
ing them. For desire is insatiable, the fact cannot be got rid 
of, aud should be accordingly satisfied in the legitimate way. 
Man has no power to control nor prescience to foresee his 
destiny. 
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Hereafter ensues a series of proverbs concerning things to be 
preferred by man, and bearing most especially upon the im- 
portance of keeping “the middle mean.” The seductions 
of the wicked woman are discussed. 

Now, apparently, comes the turning-point of the autobio- 
graphy. The things of earth cease to occupy the mind of 
Koheleth, or are now treated in immediate connection with the 
things eternal. The wise man will ever be obedient and patient, 
inasmuch as he knows that there is a God who judgeth the 
earth. He knows not the work of God, but he is in all things 
conditioned by a higher power than his own, which permits the 
same things to happen to all men alike. And here once more 
we find the thought recurring, that men, in view of the cer- 
tain prospect of death, should legitimately enjoy life, mindful 
of earthly vicissitudes, and of the impossibility of calculating 
how soon the blow of the fell destroyer may descend. 

At this point we are once more treated to a digression, 
stocked with proverbs, and these mainly occupied about the 
usefulness of wisdom and the danger of folly. Stress is laid 
upon the useless talk of the fool, and the aimless toil in which 
he usually indulges. Foolish kings and their unfortunate 
subjects come in for « second animadversion, and caution is 
prescribed to the latter. It next occurs to Koheleth to place 
on record some more proverb-lore, this time regarding the 
wisdom of a godly beneficence. 

The Preacher has now practically reached the goal of his 
investigations. The future, he believes, belongs to God; but 
the present is our own, as God’s gift. Therefore, let us all be 
doubly wise ; let us perform our God-appointed task with a 
view to the world to come ; and let us rationally enjoy the 
comforts and amenities of the present. For the evil days of 
old age and death will come upon us only all too soon. 

This gives an opening for a lyric strain, which, perhaps, of 
its kind is the most impressive to be found in all literature. Its 
power depends not so much upon its structure, though it is 
sufficiently artistic, nor yet upon its scope, though it embraces 
in its extent the eternities themselves, but rather upon its apt 
and timely connection with what has preceded. It is the 
dirge of death, as full of profound sympathy for man as of deep- 
seated reverence for God. The man when he dies shall return 
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to the earth, becoming dust like that from which he was origin- 
ally called; but his spirit shall return to the God who gave it. 
And the end of the whole matter, when all is told, is: Fear 
God, and keep His commandments, for this ought every man to 
do. For God will bring every work into judgment, which 
will pass upon every thing that is concealed, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil. 

The foregoing is an attempt to epitomise the result of Dr. 
Wright’s lucubrations. However imperfect, we think there is 
enough in it to stimulate the curiosity of our readers. No man 
can say that he has fathomed the depths of Ecclesiastes till he 
has made himself master of Dr. Wright’s translation. It will 
be seen that Dr. Wright appeals to a wide constituency. 
While the philosophic chapters are so full of suggestion to 
the metaphysician, the translation and notes appended so valu- 
able to the Sunday-school teacher, the critical and grammatical 
commentary is an absolutely indispensable equipment for the 
Hebrew scholar. In fact, the book teems with information, 
and no one can approach its pages without advantage, and, we 
may add, entertainment also. 

Our space does not permit us to go into an estimate of Dr. 
Wright’s chapters on Pessimism. We spoke of the timeliness 
of the volume in this regard. We shall simply place on record 
the fact that anything which, in our present imperfect state of 
knowledge, could be said in contradiction to an absurd system 
has been said by Dr. Wright, and that it has been said con- 
scientiously and well. 


Our older readers will remember a series of remarkable 
Articles, from the pen of the late Dr. Peter Lorimer, Professor 
in the English Presbyterian College in London, which appeared 
in this Review a good many years ago, and which had for their 
object to call attention to the hitherto unexplored Wyclif 
Mss., which were being recovered, by the diligence of certain 
learned Germans, from the dust in which they had lain 
buried in the libraries of Vienna and Prague. It had long 
been known that Wyclif, much as he had done to prepare the 
way for the Reformation in England, had exercised a still 
deeper and more enduring influence on the thoughts and 
fortunes of the Bohemian nation; that it was his teaching 
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which had given shape and consistency to the beliefs which lay 
at the root of the great Hussite struggles of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. But it came upon the learned world with 
the effect of a surprising discovery to be told that the early 
Hussites of Bohemia had spared neither money nor pains in 
providing themselves with splendid copies of the Latin works 
of their English master ; that of these a great number, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Imperial authorities in the 
course of the long Hussite wars, had escaped the fire, and 
been deposited in the Imperial Libraries; and that, as the 
result of all this, numerous treatises of Wyclif’s, including 
some of great magnitude and importance, of which not a single 
copy had survived either in Oxford or London or Dublin (the 
principal repositories, as it was supposed, of Wyclif Mss.), were 
lying intact on the shelves of far-off Bohemian and Austrian 
libraries, and this not in one copy only, but in several. 

The honour of being the first to take in hand the systematic 
examination and study of these priceless Mss. belongs to Pro- 
fessor Lechler of Leipzig. The results of his prolonged studies 
he communicated to the learned world, partly in the edition of 
Wyclif’s Trialogus, which was printed at the Oxford University 
Press under his editorial care ; and especially in his great his- 
torical and biographical work on John Wiclif. This work is, of 
course, in German, and is besides so overburdened with matter 
relative to John Huss and the Hussites of Bohemia as to mar 
its usefulness for English readers. Dr. Lorimer did a real service 
to the Englisl and American public when he reproduced Dr. 
Lechler’s work in English, relieving it of its overweight, and 
enriching it with a body of original notes (2). 

Much as had been thus accomplished by Professor Lechler 
and his translator, much still remained to be done. Both 
were diligent antiquaries as well as learned theologians ; and 
they made pilgrimages to Vienna and Prague that they might 
handle the ss. for themselves and examine them with their 
own eyes. Still, it must be evident that the student who has 
to force his way in haste through old documents which have 
never been edited or printed, labours under serious disabilities. 

(2) John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Prof. Lechler, D.D. 


Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, by Peter Lorimer, 
D.D. 2 vols. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 
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Justice can never be done to the great English precursor of the 
Reformation till his works are made accessible in a printed 
form. It is little to the credit of the authorities of the Oxford 
Press that they should have been so backward to devote their 
immense resources to the bringing out of the works of one of 
the most distinguished sons of their University. Can it be that 
the scarcely-concealed antipathy to the Reformation, which 
restrained the University from taking part in the general com- 
memoration of Luther last November, is at work in hindering 
it from doing justice to the writings of the great evangelical 
luminary of the fourteenth century, although he was laid within 
its own walls? The “ Wyclif Society” of London, which is 
endeavouring to supply this lack of service on the part of the 
University, is deserving of hearty support. 

The Society is to be congratulated on its good fortune in 
finding an editor so accomplished as Dr. Buddensieg in all 
points relative to Wyclif. To readers of the German journals, 
Dr. B. is known as a great authority in all matters touching 
the Church History of England. He is at home, like- 
wise, in the language and history of the Bohemians. A couple 
of years ago, the present writer was shown in the Moravian 
Archives at Herrnhut some Hussite Mss., including one in the 
autograph of John Huss himself, and he was informed by the 
Librarian that “Dr. Buddensieg of Leipzig” was the man who 
was most at home inthem. Dr. B. has paid several visits to 
Prague and Vienna expressly for the purpose of collecting and 
transcribing the mss. The first-fruits of these explorations 
he brought out some time ago in a print of Wyclif’s treatise 
de Christo et suo adversario Antichristo. This he has now 
followed up with the large collection of Wyclif’s Latin Pole- 
mical Treatises now on our table (3). There is, we understand, 
an edition with Prefaces and Notes in German; but the one 
before us contains those in English. The Treatises are of great 
intrinsic value, and exhibit a vigour and freedom and Scriptural 
soundness of thought on the leading topics of the controversy 
with the Papacy and the Religious Orders, which will surprise 
many. We can testify that the editor has done his part with 

(3) John Wiclif's Polemical Works in Latin: for the first time edited 
from the Manuscripts, with Critical and Historical Notes. By Rudolf 


Buddensieg. English edition. 2vols. London: Published for the Wyclif 
Society, by Triibner and Co. 1883. 
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conspicuous ability. He has given us, besides a great body of 
Critical Notes, a careful summary of the contents of each 
Treatise, so complete that the reader who has not time to read 
through the whole, can without difficulty get at the part which 
specially interests him. It is not the least part of the praise 
due to Dr. Buddensieg that he has taken the trouble to give 
us these Prefaces and Notes in English; for although his 
English has (as was inevitable) something of a foreign flavour, 
it is good English, and perfectly effective for the purpose of 
conveying to the English reader the information required. 


The first part of Bishop Hellmuth’s Biblical Thesaurus (4), 
containing the first fifteen chapters of Genesis, has just come 
to hand. The aim of this “ Thesaurus” is to supply a literal 
translation and a grammatical analysis of every word in the 
Hebrew Bible. The arrangement is in two parallel columns. 
In one column the Hebrew words appear, with a careful trans- 
literation into English to guide in pronunciation, a number 
being appended on the first occurrence to facilitate subsequent 
reference. In the second and much wider column, a transla- 
tion and commentary are given, the expository matter some- 
times running to very full notes indeed. A clear arrange- 
ment of type enables the translation to be seen at a glance. 
From such a description it would appear that the book is 
written for the tiro in Biblical study ; and if such helps are 
of any real service—the Hebrew teacher may be excused for 
wishing his pupils to gain strength by vigorous exercise, and 
by eschewing crutches,—this Thesaurus may be commended. 
But the book is not all for the beginner. It has much Rabbinic 
wisdom scattered through its pages, and the apt scholar will be 
interested in its quotations from Aben Ezra, Rashi, Mendels- 
sohn, e¢ hoc genus omne. There is, in fact, much curious infor- 
mation gathered from Rabbinic literature and from the cognate 
languages. The pity is, it is so displayed. The learner in 
elementary translation does not care for such superfluities, as 
he thinks them, and those who do relish such lore will be irri- 

(4) Biblical Thesaurus: or a Literal Translation and Critical Analysis of 
every word in the Original Language of the Old Testament, with Explana- 
tory Notes in Appendices. By the Right Rev. J. Hellmuth, D.D., D.C.L., 


Assistant to the Bishop of Ripon, formerly Bishop of Huron, etc. etc. Gen. 
i. to xvi. 2. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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tated by the adaptation to the learner. Indeed, the literalness 
and elementary character have been carried to an extreme, 
savouring of the broken language of an alien. Is it any more 
literal to say, for example, “ And it was all the earth a lip 
one” than “And all the earth was one language”? Or is 
there any reason whatever in Hebrew or English for saying, 
“ And he heard Abram that he was captured his brother,” 
instead of saying, “And Abram heard that his brother was 
captured”? The book has nevertheless many gems, sadly 
spoiled by the setting, it must be confessed. 





In Defence: the Fourfold Life, its Antecedents and Consequents. By H. 
Sinclair Paterson, M.D., author of In Defence: the Earlier Scrip- 
tures. London: John F. Shand and Co. 


Many will remember with pleasure Dr. Paterson’s earlier 

series of lectures, and their fearless, able, open-hearted, and 
sympathetic examination of the books of the Pentateuch. 
This new series deserves a cordial welcome. From the five 
books of Moses, the battle-ground of the Old Testament, 
Dr. Paterson has turned to the four books of the New Testa- 
ment, where the contest always rages hot between belief and 
unbelief. This second series is really a series of apologetical 
studies of the Gospels. The method of treatment adopted is 
the best for the end in view. Incidental references show that 
Dr. Paterson is level with the recent rationalistic and sceptical 
literature of Germany and England which has swarmed around 
the four Gospels ; nevertheless he does not air his scholarship 
by elaborate historical reviews or minute criticism of side 
issues ; with a strong practical sense he strives to let the New 
Testament memoirs speak for themselves and explain their 
own purpose. There are eight lectures in all, the first two of 
which deal with the antecedents of the fourfold story, that is 
to say, with the impressive providential arrangements, on the 
one hand, by which Jesus appeared just in the fulness of time, 
and on the other hand, with the life of Jesus itself, so homo- 
geneously photographed in each of the Biblical biographies. 
In the last two lectures, two great facts, the Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus, and one great gift, the Promise of the 
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Father, are suggestively treated. But the more original por- 
tion of the book is the four intermediate lectures, occupied 
with a Gospel apiece. The problem Dr. Paterson has under- 
taken to investigate is, Why have we four Gospels instead of 
one? and from its clearness and detail the reply given is 
interesting and instructive in the extreme. Matthew was 
written, he shows, for the Jewish mind, which looks for the 
antitype of the Old Testament. Mark, appealing to the 
Roman mind, “gives a graphic picture of masterful service 
and success.” Diogenes left his tub to find a man, and 
Luke, writing for Greeks, is shown to portray the Man Christ 
Jesus. Again, it was John’s lot to write “the complementary 
Gospel,” in which all the other aspects receive their adequate 
explanation in Him who was God manifest in the flesh. 
These lectures are very able and very timely. They would 
help many out of intellectual difficulty. There is always 
about Dr. Paterson’s speech and writing a calm reasonableness, 
a blended firmness and sympathy, a strong conviction which 
can eschew declamation, a clearness, a conciseness, a faculty 
for seizing and cleaving to the central points of controversy, 


above all a great love for the souls of men, and all these 
characteristics appear strongly in this book. 
ALFRED CAVE. 





In the History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Chris- 
tian Church (5) there are the same excellencies and blemishes 
which appeared so markedly in the same author’s History of 
Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. It is impossible to 
dispute the writer’s ability or scholarship; unfortunately it is 
equally impossible to dispute his prejudice. It may seem at 
first sight that historians, unlike dogmatists, have little temp- 
tation to partiality. Facts, however, have abundantly proved 
that interpretations of events, no less than of texts, are coloured 
and even charactered by the prepossessions of the student who 
first investigates them, and then narrates. 

Like many other Continental scholars, Professor Reuss be- 

(5) History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church. 
By Edward Reuss, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Translated by 


David Hunter, B.D., late Scholar and Fellow in the University of Glas- 
gow. Edinburgh: James Gemmell, George tv. Bridge. 
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gins with a theory to the establishment of which his whole 
varied historical researches are laid under skilful contribution. 
It is naively stated on p. 14, at the very opening of the discus- 
sion :— Here, then, are two facts duly established . . .; on 
the one side a theory of inspiration, which permitted no con- 
fusion between sacred and profane literature; on the other 
side a practice which betrays some hesitation, a certain vague- 
ness in the demarcation of the two literatures, or, more exactly, 
the absence of any division definitely and rigorously limiting 
the canonical code, and enumerating the books which it ought 
to include. . . . We shall find that the entire history of the 
Canon in the Christian Church resolves itself finally into 
alternating between these two views.” After such a decisive 
statement he must be a careless reader who does not know 
what to expect. 

If thus, duly forewarned, we follow Professor Reuss in his 
examination of the conflicting opinions from the Apostolic 
age through the earlier Christian centuries onward to the 
Middle Ages, and thence through the Renaissance to modern 
Catholicism on the one hand, and the theology of the Reformers 
on the other, we cannot fail to be both impressed and edified by 
his subtle and strong discussion of the varying circumstances 
which determined the prevailing beliefs at different periods. 
Even while we differ from our author in his interpretation, 
we are thankful to have such a singularly able statement of 
the theory he advocates, The interests of truth are ultimately 
served by the most acute arguments on all sides. Let us here, 
also, express our thanks to the translator for the successful 
manner in which he has contrived to present a foreign book in 
clear idiomatic English. No awkwardness of style or manner 
arrests us anywhere. From beginning to end we meet with 
nothing to remind us of its original language. 

What our readers are most concerned to know, is the con- 
clusion to which the investigation of the history leads. Here 
we are left in no doubt. While Professor Reuss allows that 
the time has not yet come for science to draw its final conclu- 
sions, “ still,” he thinks, “ some facts are now placed above dis- 
cussion, and will no longer lose their weight.” We ask special 
attention to these facts, as, in our judgment, they indicate the 
results to which certain well-known opinions concerning the 
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subjective settlement of authoritative Biblical teaching inevit- 
ably tend. “ Among such facts,” Reuss proceeds to say, “ there 
is first, in regard to theory, this fact, that inspiration has 
appeared, and still appears, in different degrees, and that no 
formula will succeed in drawing an absolute distinction between 
the inspiration of all Christians and that of the sacred writers ; 
and secondly, in regard to practice, this, that theology has no 
longer any interest in altering the traditional composition of 
the Canon, since it returns with full conviction to the Pro- 
testant principle of appealing to the testimony of the Spirit of 
God, and therefore claims no longer to stand between that 
Spirit and the believer, controlling their mutual relations.” 

To those who meet with them for the first time, these pro- 
positions are startling. They are, however, by no means novel. 
They are as old as mysticism. It is curious to note how those 
who fear rationalism, and profess to contend against it with 
its own weapons, are compelled at last to take refuge in such 
principles. More curious still is it to find them asserting there 
is no other refuge possible if we would avoid the traditionalism 
and Church authority of Rome. We have always maintained 
there is a middle course which is both warrantable and defen- 
sible. Our final assurance of the truth of Scripture is not the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, as mystics maintain; it is, as 
the Westminster Confession plainly declares, the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts. It is important to apprehend the difference between 
these two statements ; for there are evident attempts to con- 
found them. It is not by any inward light we discover what 
is the word and will of God; if it were so, then Professor 
Reuss is right in contending for the inspiration of all Chris- 
tians. It is the entrance of God’s Word which giveth light ; 
and it does so enter when it comes to us with the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit. The Word, however, exists independent of 
our experience. Nor must we test it by that experience ; 
otherwise we may persistently refuse to acknowledge it. It 
primarily comes to us with Divine authority, and when we bow 
to that authority we find it to be the gospel of our salvation. 

Professor Reuss, consistently enough, in the two closing 
sentences of his book indicates that any attempt to found a 


1 The italics are ours, 
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canon in the old sense is needless. He says, “ The question 
of the canon no longer consists in the problem of drawing up 
a list of books; that conception has had its day. Theology 
aims henceforth at a higher mark, and the very fact that it 
has learned to place before itself a more elevated task is some 
assurance that the task will in the end be accomplished.” In 
other words, no canon can be historically established, and, we 
presume, the Christian consciousness of the future is to deter- 
mine for us both the fact and the extent of Divine Revelation ! 

We have elsewhere ventured to present a very different 
opinion as to the origin of the New Testament Canon, and with 
all deference to such an authority as Professor Reuss we are 
bold enough to reproduce it :— 

“There has been much discussion lately about the formation 
of the New Testament Canon. It has been specially asked, 
How were the four Gospels chosen from numerous others that 
may have been—some say actually were—in circulation ? 
What reasons determined their acknowledgment, and gave them 
the position of authority which they now hold? We submit, 
this is not a question to be argued, but a fact to be examined. 
These books did very early gain universal acceptance. The 
Canon needed no establishment by a council. Christians 
in various countries did not in the first instance meet together 
and say, ‘ Let us examine existing accounts of the Lord’s life, 
that we may judge between the authoritative and the non- 
authoritative, the inspired and the non-inspired.. The method 
of action was altogether different ; and even apparent anomalies 
in the reception and rejection of certain Epistles are quite in- 
telligible when we apprehend the root-principle that guided 
all their decisions. They only asked in each instance, ‘ Does 
this book come from one who had apostolic authority? Does 
it come from one of those who companied with the Lord, and 
to whom the Lord committed the power and privilege of autho- 
ritative instruction? If it is so guaranteed, we accept it; if 
not, we cannot accept it.’ The book must have apostolic autho- 
rity, otherwise it cannot be recognised as canonical ; and if it 
had apostolic authority it was received at once without any 
further hesitation. The recognition of the Gospel according to 
Mark is really a case in point. It was received as having 
apostolic authority by the fathers, because it was believed to 
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be Peter’s narrative of what he had seen and heard during the 
months of his own personal intercourse with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. As Papias tells us, John Mark (of whom we read in 
the Acts and in Paul’s letters) was the interpreter of Peter ; 
and, as another early writer tells us, he took down in writing, 
and put into distinct form, the preaching he had been accus- 
tomed to hear from Peter’s lips, and Peter himself approved 
afterwards of that report being read in the churches as authori- 
tative. 

“Iam not using this as an argument in connection with the 
acceptance of this book. Iam merely using it now as an 
illustration of the method whereby the early Church naturally 
and necessarily accepted the canonical books of Scripture. 
They received them because they contained apostolical teaching ; 
and they accepted apostolical teaching because they knew that 
Christ had empowered His apostles to make known the faith 
for the obedience of all nations. There are in this Gospel 
evidences, which I think no thoughtful reader can overlook, 
that Peter, if not directly concerned or consulted, at least exer- 
cised a very marked influence in its formation, and the pro- 
bability is that this early tradition is not wanting in weight. 

“ Now, let me not be misunderstood when I talk about tradi- 
tion. There are some statements which I receive without 
hesitation from the fathers of the early Church of the second 
and third centuries. There are other statements which I do 
not find myself at liberty to receive on their authority. When 
they testify in regard to matters of fact—when Ireneus, for 
instance, tells me that he had conversed with Polycarp, who 
had conversed with John, and that he learnt certain facts 
from Polycarp, which Polycarp said he had learnt from the 
apostle John—when he tells me that he had gained knowledge 
in this direction, or in that, by conversing with those who had 
been in immediate communication with the apostles, I accept his 
words willingly as valid testimony concerning the nature and 
sources of his information. In so doing I do not accept his 
statements as a basis for doctrine; I do not use them as proof 
for any article of my creed. I am only concerned to know what 
he and others having similar opportunities were acquainted 
with at first-hand, or even at second-hand; for it is only in 
that way we can get information about these early times. If 
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the men are fairly trustworthy, we may surely receive their 
testimony to matters of fact without hesitation, and all the 
more when we find that these testimonies are not singular, but 
independently confirmed by numerous witnesses, and when we 
find also these testimonies supported by written documents 
that have descended to us from the times to which they 
relate. 

“On the other hand, when these men venture to give their 
own private interpretations of Scripture—Scripture which they 
had before them, and which I have before me—and when their 
interpretation is evidently either incomplete or incorrect, I 
have no hesitation in disclaiming the authority of the fathers, 
and in refusing to be governed by their misconceptions. I 
have the documents before me which they had; and if I find 
that they misunderstood their contents, I have no intention of 
being guided by their misunderstanding. I can go directly to 
the written Word myself, and from it I can learn what the 
apostles taught and believed. In regard to questions of fact, 
in regard to matters which they only could know about, their 
testimony has definite value; but as interpreters of Scripture, 
and as developers of Scripture, as some of them became, I have 
not very much confidence in their judgment ; and certainly it 
would not be difficult to prove that in many cases they very 
early began to err from the truth. 

“It is needful to make this distinction, because sometimes 
there is an unwarrantable suspicion that, if for any purpose we 
cite the fathers as witnesses, we put ourselves under a yoke, 
and bow to their authority. I may trust a man’s eyes and 
ears, when I would not trust his judgment. I may think that 
he is a good enough observer, or a good enough listener, and 
consequently call him into the witness-box, though I would 
not put him on the bench to weigh evidence, or expect him to 
give a wise and authoritative decision. We are quite ready to 
accept what they testify as observers, and as hearers, but, so 
far as doctrine is concerned, we must test their method of in- 


terpretation before we attach any value either to their opinion 
or to their belief.” 


In the domain of Apologetics the conflict with Agnosticism 
is at present the keenest and closest. Whether it is fair or 
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honourable at the close of eighteen centuries of Christian life 
to throw the whole burden of proof on the Christian Church 
is open to reasonable question; but it admits of no doubt 
that the position which the Agnostic has chosen is all the 
stronger because he chooses to affirm nothing. He finds it his 
strength to sit still For our own part, we have been long 
convinced that the historical defence of Christianity is the 
wisest and most successful. When we establish on sufficient 
evidence the historic facts of Christ’s life, death, and resurrec- 
tion from the dead, we have constructed the most solid argument. 
Nevertheless, the exigencies of controversy demand proofs of 
various kinds, and it is satisfactory to find competent writers 
ready to furnish them. Professor Fisher has already distin- 
guished himself by his defence of the Gospel History in his 
two previous volumes, The Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 
and The Beginnings of Christianity; he now adds a third 
volume, on The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief (6). 
In the first chapter he strikes a true note when he associates 
together, as beliefs depending on similar evidence, the Personal- 
ity of God, and the personality of man. The truth is, Agnostics 
are shamefully inconsistent. The very same principle on 
which they plead for the allowance of ignorance of God and 
of Theology proves us ignorant of the existence of other men 
and of science. The inferences whereby theologians reach the 
Divine existence and the Divine government are identical in 
character with those which Agnostics inconsistently assert 
in all the concerns of our common earthly life. Within a 
very brief compass, but with sufficient clearness, Professor 
Fisher sets forth the arguments for the being of God. 
Thereafter he examines critically the principal Anti-Theistic 
theories, and restates the defence of Miracle with a sharp com- 
ment on Professor Huxley’s rehabilitation of Hume. He then 
proceeds to the investigation of the character of our Lord, and 
of the record of His life and actions contained in the four 
Gospels. The chapter on the trustworthiness of Apostolic 
testimony presented by the Evangelists is particularly note- 
worthy and powerful. He draws a striking contrast between 


(6) The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. ‘By George P. Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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the miracles of the Gospels and both heathen and ecclesiastical 
miracles. In estimating the evidential value of Saul’s con- 
version, he is righteously severe in his reprobation of Renan’s 
naturalistic theory, and unhesitatingly rejects his statement 
of a gradual preparation for this seemingly sudden change 
from persecutor to preacher. In presenting the argument from 
prophecy, he makes special reference to the objections of 
Kuenen. He does not fail to show the adaptation of 
Christianity to human needs, the consistency of Christian 
doctrine, the effect of Christ’s agency, and the contrast between 
Christianity and other religions. There are also two chapters 
devoted to Biblical criticism of the Canon, though in our 
judgment neither is entirely satisfactory ; and he closes with 
a well-reasoned endeavour to prove the congruity of the 
natural and physical sciences with the Christian faith. Alto- 
gether this is a most seasonable volume, and it presents in a 
sufficiently full and striking form the main arguments on 
which the defence of Christian faith most solidly rest. 


As a handbook to Christian evidence we would place 
second to none an unpretending little volume which may, by its 
modesty, escape the attention it deserves (7). Both for novelty 
of method and vigour of treatment it deserves highest praise. 
Dr. Gibson gains our confidence even when he begins to “ clear 
the ground” in the opening chapter. It is at once evident 
he has made himself thoroughly familiar with the whole pre- 
sent condition of the controversy. He has read both widely 
and well. His first positive statement, “ God is,” he proves 
both by the “witness within” and the “witness without.” 
He then proceeds to lay the chief corner-stone, “God in 
Christ,” exhibiting under this head, the Man, the Christ, 
the Works, and the Resurrection. Thereafter he sets forth 
“the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets”—*“God in 
Christ made known by the Spirit.” The sections on “ the Sixty- 
six Books” and “the One Book” are singularly eloquent and able. 
In conclusion he contrasts very forcibly the “ Rock” with the 
“Sand.” We confidently predict this little volume will be 
greatly prized by all thoughtful readers. 


(7) Rock and Sand ; or the Foundations of the Christian Faith, By John 
Monro Gibson, D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 
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Dr. Thomas has completed the issue of his homilistic com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms (8). The volumes are marred 
throughout by the low estimate the author has formed of 
Israel’s king, and by his refusal to recognise Messianic refer- 
ences, which are plain enough to all who are free from the pre- 
judices of rationalism. In a curious epilogue with which the 
last volume closes, he anticipates this judgment, and endeavours, 
we think, with singular ill success, to vindicate the position 
which he claims to have taken independently and solely 
through the force of conviction. We need not tell our readers 
that the Psalms, with such interpretation as they receive under 
these circumstances, become, in no small measure, jejune and 
uninteresting. Nevertheless, to do Dr. Thomas justice, we 
must admit that he has made good use of such materials as are 
left. Though we cannot trust his analyses of the Psalms, yet 
his homiletic sketches are often very happy, and many of the 
minor homilies are exceedingly suggestive. To students whose 
senses have been exercised to discern good and evil, the book 
may prove of real value. 


Although the volume on Biblical Study, which comes next 
in order (9), is from the pen of a Princeton Professor, and has 
the indorsement of a respected Professor in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, we confess our inability to accept, at least 
without fuller explanation, not a few of its statements. On 
the whole, however, it is somewhat reassuring. If the Higher 
Criticism really restrains itself within the limits laid down by 
our author, while it cannot do much harm, it is likely even to 
prove of some service. We think it fair to say we take most 
exception to statements made concerning the Canon, and the 
following sentences in the Introduction are far from satis- 
factory :— 

“ On the subject of the Canon, Dr. Briggs firmly adheres to the Reformed 
doctrine as opposed to that of later scholasticism, that the true test of 
canonicity is the witness of the Divine Spirit speaking in the Scripture. 





(8) The Book of Psalms exegetically and practically considered. By 
David Thomas, D.D. Vol. iii. London: R. D. Dickinson, 89 Farringdon 
Street. 

(9) Biblical Study: ite Principles, Methods, and History. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs; with Introduction by A. B. Bruce, D.D, Edinburgh : 
T. and T, Olark. 
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Two consequences flow from this principle: that we are not dependent on 
rabbinical tradition or the authority of the Church for our Bible, and that 
the question of the Canon is a matter of private judgment. Many theo- 
logians, dreading uncertainty in a matter so important, and fearing the 
excesses of a lawless mysticism that might end in setting the inner light in 
place of the Bible, are fain to appeal to authority at the expense of sacrificing 
the Protestant position. Our author has no sympathy with these fears, and 
the inconsistency to which they lead. He believes in the Reformation 
‘mystic’ (as distinct from mysticism), which rested on the fides divina for 
the proof of the inspiration and canonicity of the Bible, and he expresses 
the opinion, that it is the mystic element that needs to be revived in the 
British and American Churches.” 


We confess to some difficulty in apprehending the exact 
canonical test to which these words point. And we take 
strongest objection to the expression—“the question of the 
Canon is a matter of private judgment.” Certainly, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, accepted by both Professors, 
does not leave the settlement of the Canon to private judgment. 
Nevertheless, with these cautions, we are inclined to accept 
this volume as a valuable contribution to Biblical Study, 
especially in so far as it expounds the true principles of 
interpretation, which, it must be confessed, have not always 
been observed. 


The two recent volumes (10) issued by Messrs. Clark are 
worthy of careful study. To the original German issue of the 
first we have already called attention in our Number for April 
1883 (p. 402), and we content ourselves by adding that the 
translation is executed with skill and fidelity. Gcebel’s ex- 
position of the Parables is characterised throughout by vigorous 
and independent thought. Even when we refuse to follow 
him, we cannot fail to admire his Teutonic patience and 
breadth of vision. His classification of the Parables is sug- 
gestive, and in his treatment of them separately he either 
conveys fuller information to aid in their study, or imparts to 
them a fresh interest which makes the study of them more 
fascinating. 


As a handy synopsis of Historical Theology, Mr. Crippen’s 


(10) Weir's Life of Christ, vol. ii. Gabel on the Parables of Jesus. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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book (11) will be welcome to the ever-growing class of readers 
who have neither time nor patience for protracted investigation. 
There are indications of a bias in Mr. Crippen’s review of the 
doctrine of grace, and in his statement of present eschatological 
opinion, and also in other parts of the volume, from which, 
with even better reason, they might have been absent. We 
do not, however, lay much stress on this, for on such subjects 
it is neither possible, nor even desirable, to write without 
sympathy. The historical survey is in every respect excellent, 
and the information, though condensed in form, is so clear in 
statement that the volume cannot fail to be acceptable and 
useful in no ordinary degree. 


The United Presbyterian Church maintains an honourable 
distinction by contributing to the exposition of Scripture. 
The Commentaries of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, and of 
Professor Eadie of Glasgow, widely different as they are in 
character, are not likely to become obsolete for a long time to 
come. Professor Johnston has done excellent service by his 
exegetical treatment of the Epistle of James and of the Epistle 
to the Philippians. And now Dr. Hutchison of Edinburgh 
contributes Lectures, chiefly Expository, on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (12). They are in every respect worthy of the 
“Exegetical Succession” to which he belongs. They are 
admirable illustrations of the practical aid to right living 
which skilful exegesis can supply. 


The significance of the terms “Flesh” and “ Spirit,” in the 
nomenclature of the apostle Paul, has been largely discussed in 
the theological schools of Germany. This subject has not 
hitherto received the attention in this country which its 
importance merits. We therefore give a hearty welcome to the 
Baird Lecture for 1883 (13). 

Professor Dickson has contrived, within reasonable compass, 


(11) A Popular Introduction to the History of Christian Doctrine. By 
Rev. T. G. Crippen. Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark. 

(12) Lectures, chiefly Expository, on St. Paul’s First and Second Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. With Notes and Illustrations. By John Hutchison, D.D., 
Bonnington, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(13) St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit.. By William P. 
Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose and Sons, 
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to present the status questionis to English readers, and in so 
doing he puts us in possession of ample materials for forming 
our own judgment. He criticises skilfully certain theories 
which have found favour elsewhere, and successfully contends 
for what is in our judgment the right interpretation. We 
give a few sentences as a specimen of the spirit and style 
of this eminently useful and acceptable volume :— 

“St. Paul’s doctrine of sin has its basis not in speculation, but in 
experience. He deals with the facts as they are given to him in man’s life 
and history. The cap€ is not necessarily in itself sinful, for the creature, as 
originally constituted by God, and adapted to the conditions of earthly 
existence, could not but be recognised by St. Paul, in accordance with the 
Biblical teaching, as ‘very good.’ But the odpé, as it has actually existed 
from the time of the introduction of sin in Adam’s transgression, is recog- 
nised by the apostle as tainted with sin, in accordance with the generalised 
experience represented in Genesis vi. 12: ‘ All flesh hath corrupted its way 
upon the earth ;’ and the term, which in itself denoted the distinction of 
man from God, carries accordingly, in the apostle’s use, the connotation not 
merely of contrasted weakness, but of self-willed antagonism (Rom. viii. 7 : 
‘The mind of the flesh is enmity against God’). It is this broad basis of 
universal experience that forms the explanation of the Pauline use of odp§ 
in so close relation to sin, and of the strong expressions used to characterise 
it. The creature, as subsisting in distinction from God, has become prac- 
tically equivalent to the creature opposing itself to God ; and odp&, which 
marks creatureship, connotes also its invariable empirical accompaniment of 


dpapria,” 


We should add that much interest attaches to the volume 
from its excellent résumé of recent discussions, and from its 
admirable method of Biblical study. 


The older Atheism has been replaced by Agnosticism, which 
is more boastful, because seemingly more secure. A negative 
position is more easily defensible than a positive one, and 
modern unbelievers have learned strategy from past conflicts. 
Mr. Iverach (14), however, does not hesitate to approach with 
lance in rest the novel entrenchment, nor does he retire until 
he proves it possible to carry it by a vigorous assault. With 
the strong common sense of a vigorous Scotch mind, he success- 
fully clears the theistic argument from the confusion produced 
by the crafty introduction of false metaphysics. We do not 


(14) Is God Knowable? By the Rev. James Iverach, M.A., Aberdeen, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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know of any attempt to refute the Agnostic pseudo-philosophy 
of our time more excellent or praiseworthy. This is pre-emi- 
nently a book for thinkers, and one, too, which will be valued 
in proportion to the thoughtfulness of the reader. The follow- 
ing striking argument for personality in nature will confirm 
our statement :— 


“ Look for a moment at science itself. I wish to learn what science has to 
teach me. I come with the understanding that science is the universe as 
apprehended and understood by man. It may be that nature is greater than 
science, and there is in nature something grander, greater, and more subtile 
than man has yet known, but at present I seek to know what science has to 
teach me. I begin with the mathematical sciences, and proceed from the 
simplest element onwards to the most profound and far-reaching analysis. 
Nothing seems present here except definitions, axioms, and their results. I 
pass on to physics and chemistry, and here too I find myself in a region of 
impersonal forces, where all is calm and objective. I put myself under the 
guidance of the masters of natural science, and still there is speech only of 
necessity and chance, of natural selection, which, on inquiry, means only the 
pressure of force from behind, not the onward beckoning of personal intel- 
ligence, working to a great and adequate end. Suppose I yield myself with 
all loyalty and obedience to their teaching, and try to explain the origin and 
growth of things by the forces postulated by Darwinism ; suppose I accept 
the account which science gives of the universe, on reflection I find myself 
pressed by another question,—How am I to account for science? If the 
larger effect which we call nature can be accounted for by the action of im- 
personal forces, may science, the lesser effect, be accounted for in the same 
way? Asa candid seeker after truth I go to find an answer. I follow the 
stream of history downwards ; as far as possible I find that the existence of 
the elements of geometry implies Euclid, that the elementary problems of 
mechanics imply Archimedes, that other mechanical knowledge implies 
Galileo, that the laws of atmospheric pressure imply Pascal, that the laws 
which regulate the movements of the heavenly bodies imply Kepler, that 
the law of gravitation implies Newton, and, to finish, that quaternions imply 
Sir William R. Hamilton. With regard to Natural Science, I only remark 
that Darwinism implies Mr. Darwin. In all the other sciences I find every 
advance linked with the name of a man ; and in seeking to know the pre- 
sent state of any science I have recourse to Thomson and Tait, to Clerk 
Maxwell, to Huxley, or to others, and everywhere it is found true that 
science has a personal origin. It is nothing to the purpose here to say that 
science so far is only a true account of what goes on in nature. I am not 
asking here whether science is true or not, but how did it arise, and how do 
we account for it; and I find the solution lying close at hand, plain, gross, 
and palpable ; science has, I repeat, a personal origin. Not only so, but all 
the uses which man has made of nature, from the construction of the first 
rude weapon of flint up to railways, telegraphs, and other appliances, in 
their origin and development, have come from persons. Both in the arts 
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of war and in the arts of peace, science and art have to make room for the 
discoverers of the differential calculus, and for the inventors of the bow and 
the spear, and for the inventors of the printing-press and the steam-engine. 
Nor does science find any difficulty in making this acknowledgment. Men 
of science sometimes write biography, and recent accounts of Mr. Darwin, 
written by the most strenuous advocates of natural selection and of the 
method which seeks to eliminate every personal element from science, dilate 
on the greatness of the man, on the revolution he has wrought in our ways 
of thinking, and on the vast personal force which dwelt in him, apparent to 
all readers of his works, and manifest in a much more marked manner to 
those who had other ways of knowing him. The conclusion to be drawn 
from these accounts of Mr. Darwin is that it takes a person to produce im- 
personal results. But in what way the eulogists of Mr. Darwin, by the 
methods of science, justify their account of him does not appear. Certainly 
the method which recognises only impersonal elements has been laid aside 
or changed by them when they pass from the writing of science and begin 
to speak of Mr. Darwin. ... As a matter of fact, it is not by the mere 
abstract result which may be reached when personality has been left out of 
account that the great men of the past have raised the common level of 
human life ; these abstract results may be tabulated in manuals and formu- 
lated in unimpressive, dry-as-dust, lifeless tables. It is altogether different 
when we go to the great masters themselves, and find ourselves in contact 
with them. Then the borders of feeling are widened, and thought becomes 
vivid, and reason moves more swiftly because we are in contact with men of 
a mightier mould. But the fact that I am able to recognise their greatness 
proves our kinship, and I know that their works are the outgrowth of a per- 
sonality like my own. Their relation to me and mine to them is a personal 
relation. This holds true even in the case of men who lived long ago, and 
it is much more true in the case of men living at this hour.” 


Mr. Iverach’s book is highly seasonable and serviceable. It 
has our warmest recommendation. 





